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"The  world  cheats  those  who  cannot  read; 

I  happily  have  mastered  script  and  pen. 

*  *  * 

As  fortunate  as  me  among  the  peoples  of  this  world 
Possibly  one  would  find  seven  out  of  ten. 

As  contented  as  me  among  a  hundred  men 
Look  as  you  may,  you  will  not  find  one. 

In  the  affairs  of  others  even  fools  are  wise, 

In  their  own  business  even  sages  err. 

To  no  one  else  would  I  dare  to  speak  my  heart, 

So  my  wild  words  are  addressed  to  my  ne  ph  ews  and  my  nieces. 
“A  Mad  Poem  Addressed  to  my  Nephews  and  Nieces", 


A.D.  835  by  Po  Chu-I 

from  "More  Translations  from  the  Chinese"  by  Arthur  Waley 
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Chapter  I 


fhe  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 


In  the  Vermont  Historical  Gazeteer,  edited  by  Abby  Marie 
Hemingway,  Edition  of  1859,  section  No.  Ill,  section  on  Winhall,  one 
of  whose  contributors  is  Colonel  Jonathan  Vaile,  our  ancestor,  it  is 
stated  that  John  Brooks,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  born  in  Ash¬ 
ford,  Conn,  in  1753.  And  in  the  obituary  of  Rachel  Brooks  Gleason 
written  in  1905  for  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Advertiser,  it  is  said  that  she 
descended  from  one  Henry  Brooks  who  settled  in  Concord,  Mass, 
about  1637.  Hemingway's  Gazeteer  of  Vermont  is  found  in  the  New 
York  City  Public  Library  and  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  Public  Library. 
(Cleveland  has  one  of  the  best  New  England  libraries  for  it  was 
settled  by  New  England  people  since  this  area  was  in  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Connecticut  Colony.) 

Who  was  Henry  Brooks  of  Concord?  Nobody  knows.  Research 
for  nigh  on  to  three  centuries  published  by  the  New  England  Genea¬ 
logical  Society  and  by  others,  has  revealed  neither  the  date  he  set 
foot  on  these  shores  nor  the  place  from  which  he  came.  His  name 
is  not  recorded  on  any  ship  list  of  those  days.  Therefore  the  infer¬ 
ence  is,  that  he  either  came  under  an  assumed  name  or  as  “ser¬ 
vant".  If  he  came  as  “servant",  this  may  mean  that  he  had  been 
refused  official  permission  to  leave  England.  He  may  have  come  to 
escape  the  Tower.  When  I,  the  last  Rachel  Brooks,  visited  Dora  and 
Bertrand  Russell  in  England,  I  had  been  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
They  asked  me  why  Americans  always  visited  the  Tower  saying 
“Englishmen  rarely  do."  I  laughed  and  said,  “Perhaps  a  homing 
instinct"  for  I  had  chosen  not  to  view  the  crown  jewels  but  had 
looked  through  the  torture  chambers.  Henry  Brooks  remains  with¬ 
out  inheritance  a  man  known  only  by  his  offspring. 

In  the  N  ew  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
(1904)  and  made  into  a  pamphlet  entitled  THE  BROOKS  FAMILY  OF 
WOBURN  is  the  following: 

“Henry  Brooks,  a  resident  of  Concord  in  1639,  having  a  wife 
and  children  previous  to  his  coming  to  Woburn  about  1650,  mar- 
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ried,  after  arrival  here,  before  March  27,  1651,  Susanna,  the  widow 
of  Ezekiel  Richardson.  She,  in  1670  was  described  by  an  authority 
of  that  time  as  “an  ancient  and  skillful  woman,  living  in  Woburn 
famous  for  her  attainments  in  medical  science".  All  Henry's  six 
children  are  probably  by  his  first  marriage.  In  his  will  dated  July 
13,  1682  (he  died  Apr.  12,  1683)  he  describes  himself  as  a  clothier, 
and  as  ‘stricken  in  years' — his  age  being  then  about  91  years."  He 
must  have  been  born  therefore  about  1591.  This  would  be  during 
the  reign  of  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth  who  died  in  1603. 

Of  H  enry's  six  children,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  eldest, 
John2  born  about  1623  before  his  father  came  to  Woburn  and  of  a 
mother  whose  name  and  record  is  unknown.  He  was  married  Nov. 
1st,  1649,  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Mousall  (pionounced 
Mowz-zall),  a  founder  and  much  honored  citizen  of  Woburn,  the 
erector  of  one  of  the  first  houses.  John2  was  born  about  twenty 
years  before  the  settlement  of  Woburn,  and  it  is  known  that  he  was 
about  45  years  of  age  in  1668.  In  1690,  at  the  age  of  about  67 
years,  he  participated  as  a  soldier  in  the  Phips  Expedition  to  Que¬ 
bec.  His  will  dated  July  29,  1690,  probated  Nov.  16,  1691,  (he  died 
Sept.  29,  1691)  he  .  .  .  “being  bound  for  Canada  against  the 
French  enemy"  mentions  his  wife,  his  sons  three,  his  daughters  four: 
and  twelve  grandchildren.  His  age  was  probably  about  68  years. 

Of  John's2  children  we  are  concerned  only  with  John3  who 
was  born  March  1,  1664.  (a  previous  babe  named  John  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.)  He  married  Mary  Bruce  Cranston,  the  widow  of  Walter  Cran¬ 
ston,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1722  aged  69.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  mar¬ 
ried  Timothy  Winn,  a  name  appearing  later.  John*  son  of  John3 
was  born  Nov.  28,  1694.  He  removed  to  Connecticut  and  June  11, 
1718,  land  was  deeded  at  Pomfret  to  John  Brooks  Jr.  of  Woburn 
county,  Middlesex,  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  married  Phebe 
Richardson  June  2,  1719.  He  died  Mar.  29,  1743  and  has  a  grave¬ 
stone  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Ashford,  Conn.  Congregational 
Church.  This  finishes  the  record  in  the  Massachusetts  pamphlet. 

Now  we  may  ask  of  this  Massachusetts  phase  of  our  history, 
who  were  they  and  what  kind  of  a  life  did  they  lead? 

They  were  not  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  After  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  successor  James  the  First  came  to  the  throne.  On  his 
death  in  1625,  his  son,  Charles  the  First  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Charles  “began  to  rule  his  subjects  without  Parliament,  and  for 
eleven  years  laid  taxes,  imprisoned  objectors  and  collected  forced 
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loans.  Many  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the  middle  class,  the  yeoman 
or  small  farmers,  the  merchants  and  the  artisans  on  whom  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  royal  exactions  fell,  despairing  of  freedom  and  victory  ar 
home,  migrated  to  the  New  World.  They  transferred  their  capital 
and  energy  to  the  new  settlements  around  Boston.  These  Bay  col¬ 
onists  carried  with  them  livestock,  tools,  great  stores  of  supplies  and 
goods  for  trading  with  the  Indians.  "They  chose  the  name  Concord 
for  their  settlement  for  they  intended  peace  with  the  Indians."  They 
were  no  different  from  the  classes  that  settled  Virginia,  but  Massa¬ 
chusetts  proved  a  land  of  long  winters,  stony  fields  and  diversified 
crops,  and  so  these  Puritans  spread  over  New  England  under  the 
leadership  of  freehold  farmers:  and  those  who  could  not  endure 
that  arduous  career,  or  had  no  love  for  a  toilsome  life  among  the 
hills  and  rocks,  found  an  outlet  for  their  capital  and  energies  upon 
the  high  seas."  (see  Charles  Beard,  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization 
P.  55)  * 

Why  did  Henry  move  from  Concord  to  Woburn?  In  the  century 
preceding  Henry's  birth  there  had  been  a  great  revival  of  classical 
learning  and  a  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  in  this  ‘  new  learning."  This  period  was 
called  the  Renaissance,  it  brought  "the  progress  of  intelligence,  the 
growth  of  letters,  the  development  of  reason  and  human  virtue." 
Luther  in  the  Reformation  had  no  sympathy  with  this  new  culture. 
He  despised  reason,  he  hated  the  very  thought  of  toleration  and  so 
he  was  driven  to  replace  the  Roman  Catholic  church  by  another  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine  just  as  dogmatic  and  infallible.  Luther  declared  man 
to  be  utterly  enslaved  by  original  sin  and  incapable  through  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  own  of  discovering  truth  or  of  arriving  at  goodness. 

This  conflict  of  ideas  between  the  wisdom  of  the  classic  past 
and  the  new  Protestant  theology  came  to  a  head  in  the  Boston  area 
on  March  9th,  1637  when  some  eighty  persons  had  signed  a  Re¬ 
monstrance  to  the  General  Court  in  favor  of  a  Mr.  Wheelwright  who 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  later  to  be  tried.  The 
Court  ruled  that  he  was  guilty  of  contempt  and  sedition  and  he  was 
banished.  He  went  to  New  Hampshire.  On  November  15,  1637  long 
lists  are  published  of  the  signers  of  this  Remonstrance  and  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  their  signatures  under  penalty 
of  disarming.  Among  these  were  Ralphe  Mousall  who  "acknowl¬ 
edged  his  sin  in  subscribing  to  the  seditious  writing  and  desired  to 
have  his  name  crossed  out,  which  was  yielded  him."  "Ezekiel  Rich- 
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ardson  did  acknowledge  his  sin  and  desire  the  same."  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1638  Ralphe  Avlousall  was  dismissed  from  being  a  member  of 
the  General  Court.  (These  names  v/ill  appear  later.) 

The  General  Court  was  a  civil  court.  It  then  proceeded  to  try 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  in  the  words  of  Governor  Winthrop  “because 
you  have  maintained  a  meeting  and  an  assembly  in  your  home  that 
hath  been  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  as  a  thing  not  tol¬ 
erable  nor  comely  in  the  sight  of  God  nor  fitting  for  your  sex."  The 
religious  synod  had  resolved  “that  although  female  meetings  for 
prayer  and  mutual  edification  were  unobjectionable,  a  set  assembly, 
where  sixty  or  more  women  met  every  week,  and  one  women  took 
upon  her  the  whole  exercise  was  disorderly  and  without  rule."  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop  asked  her  “whether  or  not  you  justify  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright's  sermon  and  the  petition?"  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  of 
the  trial,  Governor  Winthrop  said:  “The  sentence  of  the  Court  you 
hear  is  that  you  are  banished  from  out  of  our  jurisdiction  as  being  a 
woman  not  fit  for  our  society,  and  are  to  be  imprisoned  till  the 
Court  shall  send  you  away." 

On  March  15,  1638  she  was  tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  although  many  errors  were  listed  against  her,  she  was  tried 
mostly  for  one  error,  that  one  being  held  fundamental  to  all  others, 
namely  that  “these  our  bodies  shall  not  rise  again"  ...  “I  do  not 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  united  to  our  bodies  ...  I  scruple  not 
the  Resurrection  but  what  body  shall  rise.  It  shall  rise,  that  is  in 
Christ:  we  shall  rise." 

Anne's  son-in-law  Sargeon  Savidge  who  had  married  her 
daughter  Faith,  objected  that  his  mother  was  being  accused  not  for 
any  heinous  fact  but  only  for  opinion.  But  the  Court  ruled  that  Er¬ 
rors  may  be  as  dangerous  and  of  worse  consequence  than  matters 
of  practise  may  be.  After  her  Excommunication,  Anne  walked  the 
five  days  overland  journey  to  Providence  where  Roger  Williams  had 
already  welcomed  a  large  number  of  her  friends.  In  1642  while 
again  fleeing  the  threatened  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  she  was 
massacred  by  Indians. 

Henry  Brooks  and  his  children  arrived  in  the  Boston  area  in 
1637  right  in  the  middle  of  this  controversy.  Henry  was  a  child  of 
the  Renaisance.  His  name,  Henry,  is  secular  but  his  children  have 
Bible  names  except  his  youngest  daughter  who  was  named  Lestor. 
And  his  childrens'  children  had  Bible  names  for  full  200  yeais.  In 
his  will  he  bequeaths  to  “his  reverend  pastors,  Mr.  Thomas  Carter 
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and  Mr.  Jabez  Fox,  twenty  shillings  apiece.  Isaac,  his  son,  was  his 
sole  executor  and  his  trusted  friend,  Lieut.  William  Johnson,  he  de¬ 
sired  should  be  overseer  and  he  gave  him  twenty  shillings." 

By  this  will,  we  see  that  Henry  died  like  a  Roman  citizen.  In 
Rome  after  100  A.D.  the  highest  honor  one  could  bestow  upon  a 
friend  was  to  mention  him  in  one's  will.  The  bequest  was  usually 
nominal  but  the  compliment  was  extraordinary.  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell 
to  whom  I  mentioned  this  fact  did  not  know  that  this  classical  cus¬ 
tom  of  mentioning  friends  in  the  will  had  ever  been  done  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Was  Brooks,  then,  English?  Perhaps  more  of  the  classical 
revival  persisted  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  Brooks  coat  of  arms  is 
thought  to  be  Scotch.  Whatever  the  origin,  this  Roman  pattern  sur¬ 
vived  one  generation  in  New  England.  Henry's  son  John  born  prob¬ 
ably  in  Britain,  has  his  will  probated  Nov.  16,  1691,  he  mentions 
his  reverend  pastor,  Jabez  Fox. 

To  return  to  the  question  why  they  moved  to  Woburn.  In  May 
1640,  the  Charlestown  church  appointed  a  committee  including 
members  of  the  Richardson  and  Mousall  families,  together  with 
newer  arrivals  from  England,  to  explore  a  grant  of  land  recently 
made  to  Charlestown.  By  November  this  committee  was  ready  to 
establish  a  church  and  town  at  Woburn  so  named  “from  respect  for 
the  Hon.  Richard  Russell  who  came  to  Charlestown  in  1640.  He  was 
a  relative  of  the  noble  family  of  Russells  in  Bedfordshire,  England 
who  had  long  been  settled  at  Woburn  and  were  proprietors  of  Wo¬ 
burn  Abbey." 

This  committee  tried  to  obtain  a  clergyman  for  the  new  parish 
of  Woburn  among  the  new  arrivals  from  England.  Thomas  Carter 
was  their  third  choice.  He  held  a  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  degree 
from  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge  but  had  arrived  on  the  S.S. 
Planter  in  1635  as  a  “servant"  which  again  may  mean  that  he  had 
been  refused  official  permission  to  leave  England.  He  served  Wo¬ 
burn  for  forty-two  years  as  a  “plain  but  very  faithful  and  success¬ 
ful  minister." 

John  Mousall  built  the  first  house.  So  developed  was  trade  by 
this  time  and  so  many  were  the  mills  in  the  colony,  that,  “the  house 
had  a  hewn  oak  frame  covered  with  boards,  a  chimney  made  of 
brick,  glass  windows,  and  was  furnished  with  imported  hardware. 
It  had  four  rooms,  two  below  and  two  half  chambers  above,  with  a 
little  front  entry  and  narrow  stairs."  In  this  house  were  held  the  first 
church  meetings  and  the  first  town  meeting.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
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pose  that  social  disfavor  caused  these  families  to  build  a  community 
of  their  own  and  to  draw  around  them  as  fellow  townsmen  those 
who  were  congenial.  In  this  first  house  a  double  wedding  took 
place.  Eunice  Mousall,  daughter  of  John  and  niece  of  that  Rcilphe 
Mousall  who  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  General  Court,  married  John 
Brooks,  son  of  Henry;  while  John  Mousall  her  brother  married  Sarah 
Brooks,  John's  sister. 

In  1651  Henry  married  Susanna,  the  widow  of  Ezekiel  Richard¬ 
son  whose  name  had  been  erased  from  the  petition  in  favor  of  John 
Wheelwright,  (as  had  Ralphe  Mousall)  that  he  might  escape  the 
penalty  of  disarming.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Brooks  family 
sympathized  with  the  Wheelwright-Hutchinson  point  of  view  since 
Henry  and  two  of  his  children  marry  into  families  which  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  their  espousal  of  religious  inquiry  and  protest  ten  years 
before. 

Not  only  Henry's  will  but  his  marriage  is  significant  of  the 
Renaissance  influence.  Converse  in  his  “Legends  of  Woburn"  states 
that  “the  first  medical  practitioner  in  Woburn  town  is  Susanna 
Brooks."  The  History  of  Middlesex  coun  »y  relates  the  “performance 
of  Goodwife  Brooks  in  a  medical  way  upon  the  head  of  a  poor  In¬ 
dian  girl  who  had  been  scalped  and  badly  injured  in  a  foray  of 
hostile  Indians  .  .  .  Lt.  Thomas  Henchman  sent  the  girl  to  an  an¬ 
cient  and  skillful  woman  living  in  Woburn  called  Goodwife  Brooks 
to  get  her  to  use  her  best  efforts  to  recover  the  maid:  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  she  did,  though  she  were  about  two  years  or  more 
in  curing  her.  I  was  at  Goodwife  Brooks'  in  May  1763  when  she 
was  in  Cure,  and  she  showed  me  a  piece  or  two  of  skull  which  she 
had  taken  out." 

Why  did  Susanna  succeed  when  Anne  failed?  We  are  not  to 
infer  thereby  that  Susanna  was  a  more  capable  lady  than  Anne,  nor 
that  medicine  was  more  approved  for  women  than  theology  be¬ 
cause  the  first  woman  to  be  executed  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col¬ 
ony  was  one  Margaret  Jones,  a  female  physician,  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft.  Evidently  the  community  at  Woburn  represented  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  malignant  hostility  to  the  professional  woman.  It  was 
also  a  “liberal"  community.  For  Bertrand  Russell  told  me  a  liberal  is 
one  who  thinks  ideas  not  worth  persecuting  people  for.  After  Sus¬ 
anna  a  feminist  night  descended  for  two  hundred  years.  Women 
physicians  did  not  occur  either  in  the  Brooks  family  nor  generally  in 
the  world  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Susanna,  Anne 
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and  Henry  grew  up  in  the  world  while  Shakespeare  (1564-1616) 
wrote  and  the  world  of  Portia  lived.  But  a  tide  was  coming  out  of 
Germany  bearing  Martin  Luther's  words  “No  gown  worse  becomes 
a  woman  than  that  she  should  be  wise."  Also  in  Henry's  day,  they 
burned  a  negress  named  Maria  on  Boston  Common  in  1681.  The 
educated  woman  and  the  negress  rose  together  in  the  Oberlin  com¬ 
munity  of  1833.  The  status  of  woman  was  bound  in  the  same 
bundle  of  life  with  the  negro  race.  Certainly  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
the  negress  died  together  in  the  New  England  of  that  day  and  diey 
entered  into  freedom  together  two  hundred  years  later. 

We  can  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  “genealogy  teaches 
life  in  its  most  momentous  relations  .  .  .  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
families  conceal  the  very  sources  of  political  and  economic  life." 


THE  HISTORIES  CONSULTED  IN  THIS  CHAPTER  ARE: 

Antinomianism  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Charles  Francis 
Adams 

Records  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 
History  of  Woburn  by  Sewall. 

Legends  of  Woburn  by  Converse 

The  Brooks  Family  of  Woburn,  Mass,  by  William  R.  Cutter  &  Arthur 
G.  Loring 

Timothy  Brooks  of  Massachusetts  &  His  Descendants,  Robert  Peacock 
Brooks 

History  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass,  by  D.  Hamilton  Hurd. 
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Chapter  II 


THE  CONNECTICUT  COLONY 


The  Vermont  Historical  Gazeteer  states  that  John  Brooks  was 
born  at  Ashford,  Conn,  in  1753.  In  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Record  for  Jan.  1904  page  48,  is  the  item  John4 
Brooks  married  Phebe  Richardson  June  2,  1719.  His  son  Johns  mar¬ 
ried  Abial  Wright.  Theron  Wales  M.D.  who  married  Zipporah 
Brooks  of  Vermont,  had  this  record  in  1890. 

“John  Brooks  and  Abial  Wright  married  Feb.  15,  1748-49  by 
the  Rev.  John  Bass. 

John  son,  of  the  above,  born  Feb.  7,  1753 
Phebe,  daughter  of  the  above,  born  July  24,  1757 
Abhial,  daughter  of  the  above,  born  Sept.  20,  1763 
David,  son  of  the  above,  born  Jan.  28,  1772. 

I  think  this  is  the  record  you  wish  and  is  all  we  have  of  this  family. 
Respectfully,  Davis,  A.  Baker,  Town  Clerk." 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  children  are  spaced  by  many  years. 
Besides  death  in  infancy,  this  might  indicate  that  the  father  was 
away  from  home  for  long  periods.  In  the  French  and  Indian  War 
Rolls,  Conn.  Hist  >rical  Society,  Vol.  10,  a  John  Brooks  in  Lyman's 
regiment  with  an  Ashford,  Conn,  captain  is  listed  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  in  the  campaign  of  1758-1762.  One  notices  that  the 
space  between  the  two  daughters  coincides  with  the  time  he  may 
have  been  in  that  regiment. 

The  Connecticut  colony  was  the  second  offshoot  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (the  first  being  Rhode  Island)  and  religious  controversy  also 
formed  an  element  but  it  was  not  the  chief  factor.  The  niggardly 
soil  and  the  severe  life  caused  settlements  in  the  rich  river  bottoms 
of  the  Connecticut  river  beginning  in  Henry's  day.  But  Jchn4  did  not 
settle  in  the  rich  valley.  He  chose  Windham  county  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  state,  as  stony  a  field  as  anything  in  Massachus¬ 
etts.  Ashford  was  situated  on  what  was  an  old  Indian  trail  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  traveled  road  between  Boston  and  Hartford.  “For 
over  three  fourths  of  a  century  (Boutell,  A  Deserted  Village,  Ashford) 
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the  tide  of  emigration  passed  over  the  spot  but  not  until  1715  did 
any  settlers  think  of  stopping  there." 

"*Ashford  became  prominent  among  Windham  county  town¬ 
ships.  Its  position  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  brought  it  into 
constant  communication  with  Boston,  Hartford  and  other  business 
centers  and  kept  it  awake  and  stirring.  It  was  especially  noted  for 
high  military  spirit  and  keen  interest  in  public  affairs  and  no  town 
was  more  ready  to  speak  its  mind  and  bear  its  part  whenever  oc¬ 
casion  demanded." 

I  visited  Ashford  in  the  autumn  of  1932.  The  physical  setting 
had  remained.  In  fact  it  probably  had  reverted  to  the  original  for 
miles  upon  miles  of  state  forest  bordered  the  road  from  Williaman- 
tic  to  Ashford.  While  I  waited  for  the  bus  at  the  Williamantic  rail¬ 
way  station,  I  saw  an  engine  puffing  and  steaming  which  said  on 
its  boiler  "Vermont  Central  Railroad".  This  intrigued  me  for  part  of 
the  Elmira  family  in  1890  could  not  believe  that  a  boy  born  in  Ash¬ 
ford,  Conn,  could  have  married  a  girl  in  Montague,  Mass,  and  then 
gone  on  to  live  in  Vermont.  So  I  interviewed  the  ticket  agent.  He 
said  the  railway  followed  an  old  stage  coach  road  which  in  turn 
had  followed  an  Indian  trail  running  from  New  London,  Conn,  on 
the  coast  to  Brattleboro,  Vt.  and  beyond.  And  the  railway  made  the 
same  stops  that  the  stage  coach  did  and  one  of  these  was  Monta¬ 
gue,  Mass.  Therefore  Ashford  lay  at  the  junction  of  two  Indian  trails 
which  later  became  two  stage  coach  routes.  My  Oberlin  history  pro¬ 
fessor  told  me  that  Connecticut  settled  Vermont  after  the  Revolution. 
The  state  of  Vermont  therefore  was  an  offshoot  from  Connecticut. 
(How  much  we  owe  to  the  Indians  for  these  old  trails!) 

Mr.  Ethridge,  the  bus  driver,  received  my  announcement  that  I 
was  looking  for  a  Great  Ancestor  with  sympathy  and  took  me  to 
Ashford  for  fifty  cents  extra  and  returned  me  to  the  tavern  at  East- 
ford  because  Ashford  had  grown  up  entirely  to  forest.  We  followed 
the  Natchaug  river  upstream.  Great  rocks  cropped  out  from  the  soil. 
All  the  fences  were  of  stone.  In  1932  only  the  church  and  cemetery 
remained  of  the  very  important  town  which  stood  there.  The  tavern 
which  long  stood  diagonally  across  from  the  church  burned  or  fell 
down  years  before  my  visit.  The  contents  of  the  graves  preserved  so 
carefully  are  undoubtedly  completely  dust.  The  scene  resembled 
what  the  John  of  1718  must  have  seen  more  closely  than  the  com- 

*Larned  History  of  Windham  County,  Vol.  II,  page  18. 
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munity  of  the  John,  his  grandson  when  he  left  before  1778. 

The  church  was  a  white  one-room  building  in  the  usual  New 
England  style.  The  cemetery  was  not  large.  The  summer  growth  of 
brush  was  cut  but  not  carried  away.  John  Brooks,  the  grandson  of 
Henry's  son  John,  lies  buried  on  the  hillside  above  and  back  of  this 
Congregational  church.  The  blue  slate  marker  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  cemetery,  facing  west,  looking  off  across  the  wilderness  to  par¬ 
allel  heights  of  hill  ranges.  The  inscription  reads:  “John  Brooks  hus¬ 
band  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Brooks/'  the  last  figure  of  the  year  of  his  age 
was  illegible  but  was  evidently  48  years.  In  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
cemetery  no  other  Brooks  name  appeared.  (Question — where  was 
his  son  John5  buried?) 

A  fellow  traveler  on  my  bus  in  1932  was  a  Boston  merchant 
up  here  for  a  week  end  on  his  wild  and  lonely  estate.  At  the  East- 
ford  tavern  were  guests  from  Boston  and  Providence.  A  tavern  in 
1753  would  have  entertained  guests  from  Boston  and  Providence. 
In  the  late  1700's  the  Inn  at  Ashford  had  as  proprietor  a  Dr.  Ne- 
hemiah  Howe.  After  that  it  was  known  as  the  Clark  tavern. 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  his  grandfather  told  him  the  story  about  the 
whipping  post  at  Ashford  and  the  stranger  who  passed  by  and 
commented  “you  worship  the  Lord  like  the  Devil",  so  they  never 
used  the  whipping  post  again.  His  grandfather's  name  was  Simeon 
Wheaton  who  settled  the  estate  of  Lawyer  Brooks  who  lived  just 
below  the  hill  in  Ashford  and  found  an  old  Connecticut  history 
which  he  turned  over  to  the  state  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Ethridge  did  not 
recall  the  name  Brooks  now  in  the  county.  This  lawyer  Brooks  was  a 
tall,  long  legged  man. 

WHAT  COULD  ONE  REALIZE  OF  THE  LIFE  IN  THE  EARLIEST  DAYS? 

Near  the  grave  of  John4  who  died  in  1743  is  the  grave  of  his 
friend  Rev.  James  Hale,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  who  died  in 
the  58th  year  of  his  age  in  1742.  Hale,  a  Harvard  graduate  came 
in  1715  serving  as  pastor  twenty-seven  years.*  (They  did  not  get 
their  ministers  from  England  any  more.)  Hale  received  40  pounds 
sterling  a  year  plus  fire  wood  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  “On 
Thanksgiving  Day  1727,  Mr.  Hale  preached  for  upward  of  two 
hours.  It  was  a  good  discourse  and  full  of  much  encouragement, 
which  we  need,  as  our  crops  are  scant,  the  wolves  have  killed  many 
sheep,  and  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  food  .  .  .  The  militia  com- 

*Larned,  History  of  Windham  county,  Conn.,  Vol.  1,  page  219 
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pany  drills  every  Saturday  and  there  is  need  of  good  drilling  in  the 
use  of  firearms,  on  account  of  the  wolves  and  Indians/'** 

Hale's  successor,  the  Rev.  Jehn  Bass,  two  years  before  Johri6 
was  born  was  dismissed  from  the  church  in  1751  on  an  order 
signed  by  ten  of  the  leading  men  of  the  church.  No  Brooks  name  is 
among  them.  Boutell  quotes  from  a  letter  giving  the  pertinent  de¬ 
tails.  “When  you,  John  Bass,  baptise  children  you  don't  so  much  as 
mention  one  word  of  the  child's  being  guilty  of  sin,  or  of  Christ's 
blood  being  applied  to  the  mystical  washing  from  sin,  or  any  other 
words  that  represent  the  child  being  guilty  of  original  sin  .  .  .  and 
at  the  church  meeting  held  last  Saturday  week  the  charges  therein 
made  were  read  to  Mr.  Bass  and  lie  making  no  answer  thereto,  this 
sifting  question  previously  prepared  was  read  to  him  by  the  clerk: 
‘Sir,  don't  you  think  that  a  child  brings  sin  enough  into  the  world  to 
damn  it  forever?'  To  which  Mr.  Bass  boldly  responded,  ‘I  do  not'. 
Again  you  approve  of  and  plead  for  Mr.  Taylor's  book  that  so 
plumply  denies  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin."  Soon  after,  Mr.  Bass 
“was  dismissed  from  the  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  and  people 
of  Ashford".  Larned  relates  how  the  church  did  not  recover  from  this 
quarrel  for  years,  the  hard  Calvinists  won  only  to  lose  most  of  the 
congregation.  By  that  time  John  was  sixteen  years  old  and  the  year 
was  1769. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Taylor  referred  to  is  entitled  “The  Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  Free  and  Candid  Examination" 
by  John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  England,  a  Unitarian.  It  appeared  in 
1740.  Both  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Wesley  wrote  against  it. 
Dr*.  McGiffert  in  his  “Protestant  Thought  before  Kant"  describes  Ed¬ 
ward's  attitude:  “Calvinism  offered  the  greatest  contrast  to  the 
growing  liberalism  of  the  day.  In  it  Edwards  found  the  best  means 
of  opposing  the  new  tendencies  .  .  .  his  practical  interest  through¬ 
out  was  to  humble  man."  John  Bass  was  in  line  with  this  liberalism 
and  so  found  himself  in  conflict  with  the  Great  Awakening  cf  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards  which  was  destined  to  become  a  Tory  movement. 

What  more  could  one  realize  of  the  life  in  1753?  The  location 
of  Ashford  on  a  great  highway  running  between  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York  would  induce  a  keen  interest  in  public 
affairs.  The  name  ‘Windham'  upon  the  county  of  which  Ashford  is 
a  part  links  the  population  with  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Puritan 

**Boutell,  A  Deserted  Villag?  Ashford. 
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movement  in  England  about  the  year  1580.  At  that  time  the  town 
Windham  (Wymondham)  was  connected  with  Norwhich  as  the  field 
of  active  preaching  by  Robert  Brown  who  founded  Congregational 
churches.  This  part  of  England  sustained  Cromwell.  It  was  the  re¬ 
gion  which  had  closest  communication  with  Holland  and  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  fact  for  long  periods,  Norfolk  had  more  in  common  with 
Holland  intellectually  than  it  did  with  other  parts  of  England.*  One 
may  hazard  a  guess  that  Robert  Brown  of  1580;  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  John  Wheelwright  of  1637;  and  John  Taylor  and  John  Bass  of 
1751  were  all  the  same  folk  strain.  Nor  does  the  heresy  change. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Robert  Brown,  the  Church  had  been  put  first  and 
the  believer  second.  Brown  put  the  believer  first  and  the  church 
second.  Ann  took  a  common  sense  view  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
and  John  Bass  a  common  sense  view  of  the  original  goodness  of 
man's  nature.  All  these  successive  generations  maintained  a  feeling 
for  the  natural  dignity  of  man. 

“The  Brownists  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk  in  1580." 

Shortly  before  the  birth  of  John  there  appeared  one  of  those 
historical  accidents  which  no  prophet  can  forsee  but  which  mould 
the  fate  of  nations.  Some  one  stumbled  upon  Herculaneum  in  1748 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  when  Pompeii  was  discovered,  the 
Roman  antique  came  into  fashion.  John  may  have  grown  up  thrilled 
by  the  successive  excavations  into  the  life  of  early  Rome.  Men 
dreamed  of  a  new  society  which  should  take  as  its  model  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  Republic,  where  men  left  their  ploughs  as  did 
Cincinnatus,  whenever  called  to  the  service  of  the  state.  We  do  not 
know  what  John  read  but  his  great  grandson,  John  Melvin  Brooks, 
brought  to  his  marriage  in  1884,  as  furniture  for  the  new  home  a 
“Governor  Winthrop  desk"  with  a  book  case  above  it.  Among  the 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  and  the  Chambers  encyclopedias, 
stood  a  plump  volume  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  unattractive  to  a  child 
because  of  its  fine  print  and  yet  because  John  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  Plutarch  was  devoured  with  the  rest  of  the  printed  matter 
that  came  his  way  and  in  turn  was  devoured  by  John's  son  Karl,  of 
the  10th  generation  from  Henry.  They  all  read  the  reply  which  Fab- 
ius  made  to  his  critics,  a  reply  which  may  also  have  inspired  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  John  Bass,  “I  should  be  more  fainthearted  than 
they  make  me,  if  through  fear  of  idle  reproaches,  I  should  abandon 

♦Albert  Peel,  “The  First  Congregational  Churches" 
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my  own  convictions.  It  is  no  inglorious  thing  to  have  fear  for  the 
safety  of  our  country,  but  to  be  turned  from  one's  course  by  men's 
opinions,  by  blame,  and  by  misrepresentation,  shows  a  man  unfit 
to  hold  an  office  such  as  this,  which  by  such  conduct  he  makes  the 
slave  of  those  whose  errors  it  is  his  business  to  control." 

The  esence  of  the  American  Revolution  lay  in  the  Roman  ideal 
which  men  now  invoked  against  the  king.  The  Republic  loomed  as 
the  noblest  ideal  which  could  engage  the  loyalty  of  men.  Boutell 
quotes  a  letter  written  July  1,  1767:  V4I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  action 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Boston.  We  of  Connecticut  are  down  on  the 
vile  Stamp  Act  and  the  importers.  We  will  wear  homespun  and 
drink  Hyperion  tea  until  the  abominable  law  is  repealed."  And 
again  Boutell  says  lkln  three  days  after  April  19th,  1775,  4000  of 
Connecticut  picked  militia  were  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of  Bos¬ 
ton."  Lamed  says  that  Killingly,  Ashford  and  the  countryside  re¬ 
sponded  as  one  man.  Everybody  wanted  to  go. 

In  Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolution,  page  421  a  John  Brooks 
enlisted  in  Capt.  Benedict's  company,  Bradley's  battalion,  Wads¬ 
worth's  brigade,  August  14,  1776,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  our  John.  Hemingway  says 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  which  took  place  June  17,  1775. 
He  is  listed  a  revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Vermont. 


HISTORIES  CONSULTED  IN  THIS  CHAPTER  ARE: 

History  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  Vol.  1,  by  Emily  Larned 
The  Deserted  Village,  Ashford,  by  H.  S.  Boutell 

The  Brownists  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk  about  1580  by  Albert  Peel 
The  First  Congregational  Churches  by  Albert  Peel 
Schlesinger  and  Fox,  History  of  American  Life. 

History  of  New  England  Theology,  by  Frank  Hugh  Foster. 
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CHAPTER  III 


VERMONT 


At  Bondville,  in  the  township  of  Winhall,  county  of  Bennington, 
are  the  records  of  Middletown,  so  named  because  it  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  township  of  Winhall,  and  also  just  about  half  way  on  the 
main  stage  coach  road  between  Jamaica  and  Manchester,  Vt.  and 
also  midway  between  Troy,  N.  Y.  and  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Bondville  is 
near  the  county  line  of  Windham  county  which  links  its  first  settlers 
to  Windham  county,  Conn. 

During  John's6  boyhood,  a  new  area  west  of  Windham  county, 
N.  Hampshire  was  chartered  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire  which  later  became  Vermont.  In  1761  a  tract  of  land 
lying  far  up  the  West  river  from  Brattleboro,  was  chartered  by  the 
King  to  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  The  char¬ 
ter  begins:  “George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  England,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  .  .  .  (etc.)  Know 
ye  that  We  of  Our  special  Grace,  certain  Knowledge  and  Meer  Mo¬ 
tion,  for  the  due  encouragement  of  settling  a  new  plantation  .  .  ." 
The  grant  included  23,040  acres  and  was  named  for  two  proprie¬ 
tors,  a  Mr.  Winn  (reminiscent  of  the  Woburn  family)  and  a  Mr.  Hall, 
making  the  town  of  Winnhall.  But  the  land  was  not  settled  at  the 
time.  When  John6  Brooks  of  Ashford,  Conn,  entered  it  in  1777,  he 

was  the  second  man  on  the  spot. 

Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  to  marry  Rachel  Taylor  of  Monta¬ 
gue,  Mass.  They  were  married  April  30,  1778.  Their  children  in  the 

Vermont  records  are: 

Parsa  Brooks,  born  Jan.  28,  1784 
Reuben  Brooks,  born  Mar.  31,  1786 
Rachel  Brooks,  born  Jan.  18,  1788 
John  Brooks,  born  Apr.  13,  1792. 

Of  these  we  are  concerned  only  with  Reuben7,  who,  in  his  old  age, 

followed  his  children  to  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  Hemingway's  Vermont  Historical  Gazeteer  (1859),  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Winhall  is  written  by  Oliver  Chamberlin,  who  married  Lucy 
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Vaile.  The  following  are  excerprts  from  this  account: 

“The  Westerly  part  of  the  town  is  rather  high  and  not  much 
inhabited.  No  very  high  peaks  however  and  fair  for  a  mountain 

town. 

“Stratton  mountain  on  the  south,  Peru  on  the  north,  and  Wind¬ 
ham  on  the  east,  girdles  it  with  picturesque  scenery  .  .  .  The  roads 
of  the  town  are  indeed  generally  good.  The  soil,  best  adapted  to 
grazing,  is  on  an  average  with  other  mountain  towns.  Wild  beasts 
have  always  been  troublesom,  especially  bears,  several  of  which 
are  caught  every  year.y/  (There  follows  two  bear  stories.) 

Mr.  Allen  furnishes  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  early 

settlers  as  he  heard  it  from  her  lips: 

“Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  widow  of  John  Brooks  Esq.  who  was  the 
first  settler  except  for  a  Mr.  Brown  who  made  a  beginning  just  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  this  tow'n  near  Londonderry,  a  short  time  before 
Mr.  Brooks  who  located  near  the  center  of  town.  Mrs.  Brooks  says: 
‘We  came  here  from  Montague,  Mass,  in  1/78.  Mr.  Brooks  came  a 
year  before  I  came  and  made  a  small  beginning.  He  returned  ihe 
next  fall  to  Montague  and  the  next  May  again  to  Winhall.  It  was 
then  a  wilderness  from  the  middle  of  Jamaica  to  Winhall,  nine 
miles.  I  rode  on  horseback  through  the  wilderness,  guided  by 
marked  trees,  and  carried  a  child  in  my  lap  and  was  caught  in  a 
heavy  thunder  shower.  We  lived  in  a  small  log  cabin  that  summer, 
and  I  did  not  see  a  woman  for  six  months.  We  returned  to  Monta¬ 
gue  to  remain  through  the  first  winter.  We  raised  a  plenty  of  apples 
from  the  seed  in  14  years.4  “ 

Dr.  Silas  Gleason,  son-in-law  of  Reuben  Brooks  Esq.  furnishes 
the  following  biography  of  John  Brooks  and  the  brief  account  cf 
Reuben  Brooks.  “John  Brooks  was  born  in  Ashford,  Conn,  in  1753 
and  died  in  Winhall,  Vt.  in  1820.  He  was  about  23  years  old  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  Me  was  in  several 
campaigns  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  participated  in  tne 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  married  Rachel  Taylor  of  Montague,  Mass, 
and  moved  to  Winhall  in  1780. 

“The  town  on  his  arrival  was  one  almost  unbroken  wilderness, 
there  being  but  one  family  in  the  entire  township.  He  had  to  cut  his 
way  the  last  eleven  miles  through  the  forest.  He  and  his  family 
camped  out  during  this  tedious  journey.  One  camp  for  a  long  time 
was  called  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Camp  Rachel. 

“He  settled  near  the  center  of  the  town  on  one  cf  the  finest 
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tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  attended  his  labors  as  a  business  man.  He  kept  a  public  house 
for  many  years  and  did  much,  of  the  public  business  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  and  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man. 

vvHis  son,  Reuben  Brooks  Esq.  was  born  in  Winhall  in  1786  and 
lived  on  the  farm  that  his  father  settled  until  1  853  when  he  removed 
to  Elmira,  N.  Y.  He  was  married  to  Lucy  Muzzy  of  Jamaica,  Vt.  in 
1816.  He  lived  on  his  birthplace  67  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  six  years,  also  a  member  of  three  different  con¬ 
ventions  for  altering  the  constitution  of  the  State.  He  held  the  office 
of  the  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  25  years.  It  might  also  be  added 
of  Reuben  Brooks  that  he  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Winhall,  a 
much  respected  citizen,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  25  years. 

u|  will  next  give  father  Vailed  history  in  his  own  words.  vl 
came  from  Upton,  Mass,  to  Winhall  in  March  1798  as  a  single  man. 

I  was  then  in  my  22nd  year.  I  married  the  next  January  and  went  to 
a  farm  in  the  center  of  town,  where  I  have  lived  ever  since  and  am 
now  85  years  old.  I  was  soon  chosen  constable,  and  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  several  times  but  have  never  accepted. 

I  was  captain  of  the  militia  company  in  1815,  and  in  1819  was 
elected  Colonel-Commandant  of  the  3rd  Regiment  First  Brigade  and 
Second  Division  of  the  Militia  of  this  State,  and  received  an  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  Governor  Skinner  in  1822.  I  have  raised  up  a 
family  of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  son  is  a  doctor  and 
two  are  lawyers.  They  live  in  Indiana.  M y  wife  died  Nov.  19,  1857. 
I  have  been  troubled  with  rhumatism  for  about  twenty  years;  with 
that  exception  my  health  is  very  good.  Colonel  Jonathan  Vaile.1 

‘There  is  scarcely  a  descendant  of  the  first  settlers  who  came 
from  Connecticut  in  town.  These  were  Asa  Beebe,  first  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  legislature  in  1796,  and  town  clerk  23  years;  Asa  Beebe 
Jr.  in  1852  had  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  Peace  for  23  years  and 
several  times  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  Ephraim  Day,  Eph¬ 
raim  Day  Jr.,  Oliver  Day,  Russell  Day,  Isaac  Williams,  Nathan  Will¬ 
iams,  James  Williams,  John  Sprague,  Jonathan  Sprague,  Wyman 
Sprague,  Isaac  Sprague  and  David  Brainard.  They  were  farmers 
and  labored  under  many  difficulties  subject  to  a  new  settlement. 
The  lawyers  today  are  Russell  Day  Jr.,  Luther  Beebe,  Rawson  Vaile, 
Jonathan  Vaile,  and  Addison  Grant.  The  physicians  are  Warren  and 
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Ashel  Day,  Leonard  Sprague,  Dudley  Beebe,  Lorenzo  Sprague,  Joel 
Vaile,  S.  O.  Gleason,  and  Henry  Chapin. 

“The  Congregational  Church  with  14  members  were  organized 
in  Oct.  1788.  The  Rev.  Blackleash  Burrit  was  installed  first  pastor  in 
1793.  He  died  of  a  prevailing  fever  in  1794,  aged  about  50  years. 
The  church  now  numbers  but  twelve  members  and  is  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  L.  Dewer  of  Londonderry.  The  Methodist  church  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  now  in  town  and  is  supplied  by  circuit  preachers. 

“Among  the  absent  sons  and  daughters  that  Winhall  would 
count  at  home  once  more,  and  write  their  names  and  labors  down 
upon  her  historic  page,  are  S.  O.  Gleason  M.D.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Glea¬ 
son  of  the  Elmira  Water  Cure,  N.  Y.  To  their  charming  Hill-side 
Home,  where  the  city  and  country  are  at  one  view  represented,  the 
chronic  sufferer  flies  for  healing  and  is  healed.  The  Cure  has  been 
open  nearly  eight  years,  and  they  have  prescribed  for  more  than 
ten  thousand  cases."  (This  ends  the  excerpts  from  Hemingway.) 

The  children  of  Reuben  and  Lucy  Muzzy  were: 

Reuben  Muzzy  Brooks,  born  Sept.  1,  1818 
Rachel  Ingall  Brooks,  born  Nov.  27,  1820 
Lucy  Luthera  Brooks,  born  Sept.  1823,  died  1827 
John  Quincy  Brooks,  born  Dec.  1827 
Yj  ^Aicy  Zipporah  Brooks,  born  June  1835 
4  children  died  in  infancy. 

Brooks  emigrated  in  1777  from  one  mountain  town  to  another. 
Close  ones  eyes  at  Winhall  and  listen,  one  might  be  back  at  Ash¬ 
ford  again.  The  sound  of  running  streams,  like  falling  rain,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  one's  ears.  The  smell  of  spruce,  of  hay,  is  in  each  place  the 
same.  When  the  family  settled  in  Elmira,  it  was  half  way  up  the 
steepest  hill  in  the  county.  There  the  grandchildren  of  the  migra¬ 
tion  were  born,  facing  a  magnificent  view,  but  on  so  lonely  a  pin¬ 
nacle  that  the  mother  who  did  not  inherit  this  predilection  for  top¬ 
most  nesting  places,  was  very  unhappy. 

As  Massachusetts  in  1718  had  accompanied  Brooks  to  Conn¬ 
ecticut,  so  in  1778,  Connecticut  journeyed  with  Brooks  to  Vermont. 
In  the  bus  on  which  I  traveled  from  Willimantic  to  Ashford  in  1932, 
was  a  fair-haired  young  woman,  a  Miss  Sprague,  school  teacher. 
The  Brooks  name  however  had  passed  entirely  from  the  Ashford 
region  as  it  has  also  from  Vermont. 
t  From  Dr.  Wales  records  are  the  following  items: 

“I  Samuel  Taylor  of  Northampton,  Mass.  d.  Apr.  27,  1740 
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II  Moses  son  of  Samuel  m,  Miriam  Keet  Feb.  9,  1716.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Francis  Keet  who  lived  in  Northampton  in 
1675.  Her  father  was  Thomas  Keet  who  married  Sarah  Bodman 

Jan.  9,  1728.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Bodman  and  Naomi 
Church. 

III  Jonathon,  son  of  Moses  and  Miriam  Keet  Taylor  m.  Mary  Rose 
Apr.  19,  1748. 

IV  Rachel  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Rose  Taylor  m.  John 
Brooks/' 

Rachel's  family  followed  her  to  Winhall.  Hemingway  lists  as 
from  Montague,  Mass.,  Moses  Taylor,  Seth  Taylor,  Jonathan  Taylor 
and  his  wife,  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Rose  and  Gershom  Taylor.  All 
these  were  resident  there  by  1790.  And  in  1786  Moses  Taylor  con¬ 
veyed  to  Town  Board  for  twenty  shillings  two  acres  of  land,  twelve 
rods  and  a  half  of  which  being  part  of  the  house  lot  where  I  now 
dwell,"  to  be  improved  as  A  COMMON  LOT  for  the  said  town. 

Dr.  Wales  records  about  Reuben  Brook's  wife  Lucy  Muzzy. 
uLucy  was  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Ingell  (1762-1850)  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Muzzy  (1765-1813).  The  Muzzy  line  goes  back  to  Robert 
Muzzy  who  died  at  Ipswich,  Mass,  in  1644.  The  line  of  descent  was 
Robert  Benjamin2,  Benjamin3,  John4  born  in  1685  and  died  in  1768. 
His  son  John5  who  settled  in  Rutland,  Mass,  in  1739,  and  removed 
to  Spencer  in  1752.  At  both  places  he  often  held  town  offices.  In 
Spencer  he  was  selectman  from  1753  to  1774  inclusive.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  the  Royalist, 
but  refused  to  serve  for  patriotic  reasons.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  1775,  1778,  1779,  1780.  He  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1779  and  1780.  This  Johns 
was  married  to  his  second  wife  Elinor  Snow,  a  widow.  His  record  is 
given  in  Hudson's  History  of  Lexington,  page  163,  Genealogies. 

Reuben  Muzzy  Brooks,  a  brother  of  John  Quincy,  I  believe 
went  to  Iowa,  one  of  his  sons,  perhaps  Homer  Brooks,  a  cousin  of 
John  Melvin,  came  to  visit  us  when  I,  the  last  Rachel  Brooks  was 
young,  and  brought  a  child's  rocking  chair  made  from  pliant 
branches,  perhaps  willow,  on  his  farm  in  Hopkinton,  Iowa.  The 

chair  belongs  now  to  Beverly  Arsem. 

Although  Sarah  Filura  Vaile  married  John  Quincy  Brooks  after 
both  had  left  Winhall.  Her  family  statistics  may  be  given  here.  Her 
great  grandfather  was  Edward  Vaile  who  moved  to  Winhall  and 
died  there.  His  dates  are  b.  1746— d.  1831.  In  1799  he  had  22  acres 
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of  land.  His  wife's  name  was  Mary  1744-1829.  Both  died  at  85 
years.  Their  graves  are  in  the  Middletown  cemetery. 

Their  son  Jonathan,  the  Colonel,  1776-1863,  married  Polly 
Rawson,  1777-1857.  They  had  eleven  children  beginning  with  Sally 
who  was  born  in  1801  and  was  followed  by  Chloe,  Joel  the  doctor, 
Harvey  (our  ancestor)  born  Feb.  17,  1805;  Livy,  John,  Polly,  Rawson 
the  lawyer;  Lucy,  who  married  Oliver  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  the 
lawyer.  There  was  one  more  and  they  all  lived. 

Harvey  married  Eliza  Sprague  March  7,  1826.  Both  were  born 
in  Winhall.  Eliza  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Sprague  who  had 
come  to  Winhall  from  Connecticut.  His  dates  are  1761 -May  9,  1813. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Middletown  cemetery.  His  age  was  52  years.  He 
married  Phobe  Lounsberry  and  they  had  seven  children.  His  father 
was  John  Sprague  who  with  wife  Mary  came  with  their  son  Jona¬ 
than  to  Winhall.  John  died  Jan.  22,  1814  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age.  Mary  died  Jan.  17,  1798  aged  59  years  27  days.  Both  are 
buried  in  Middletown  cemetery. 

Harvey  and  Eliza  Sprague  Vaile  had  nine  children  and  Sallie 
born  October  1,  1829  was  the  third.  She  married  John  Quincy 
Brooks.  The  olher  children  were  Jonathan,  Fidelia,  Harvey,  Merrick, 
Thedrow,  Amanda.  These  all  went  to  Missouri  and  died  there.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Josephine  became  the  physician  and  never  married.  She  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Boston  Female  Medical  College  in  1858.  Merrick  op¬ 
posed  his  sister  Sallie's  marriage  to  Quincy  Brooks.  She  had  already 
taken  one  year  of  medical  lectures  and  he  wanted  her  to  go  on  with 
her  career.  Also  the  family  thought  she  was  marrying  ‘la  bit  be¬ 
neath  her". 

Harvey  died  in  Kings  Point,  Dade  County,  Mo.  Jan.  16,  1873 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  children  residing  there. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  had  passed  before  George,  the 
Elmira  grandchild,  made  pilgrimage  to  Winhall  and  roamed  through 
the  old  house  from  cellar  to  ballroom,  mourning  that  it  had  not 
been  kept  in  repair.  He  wondered  at  the  big  chimney  which  had 
fireplaces  on  all  four  sides,  warming  ovens  and  baking  ovens  on 
two  sides.  Half  a  mile  along  the  road  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Vaile  house,  its  upper  structure  burned  many  years  before.  Across 
the  valley  was  the  Gleason  place,  all  outlooks  affording  a  splendid 
view. 

Not  until  the  summer  of  1934,  did  I,  the  last  Rachel  Brooks,  ar¬ 
rive  at  Winhall.  We  followed  the  West  river  upward  from  Brattle- 
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boro  36  miles,  the  last  miles  from  Jamaica  were,  as  in  Rachel's  day, 
forested.  This  forest  was  part  of  the  Green  Mountain  Forest  Reserve 
which  aimed  to  preserve  the  watershed.  The  forest  took  half  the 
town  of  Winhall,  Peru  and  practically  the  whole  of  Mr.  Tabor.  It 
went  right  through  the  state  from  Middlebury  to  the  Massachusetts 
state  line.  The  bears  were  still  here  and  the  most  famous  bear  trap¬ 
per  in  the  state,  a  man  of  75  and  still  active.  He  had  caught  at  that 
date  over  a  hundred  black  bears.  The  bus  driver  said  he  was  sorry 
the  state  planned  to  take  the  curves  out  of  the  road  and  replace 
many  of  the  many  covered  wooden  bridges.  One  bridge  on  the  way 
had  been  built  by  the  grandfather  of  President  Taft.  We  passed  a 
truckload  of  sawdust  going  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  stage  coaches  chang¬ 
ed  horses  every  fifteen  miles,  six  horses  to  a  coach.  Coming  from 
Brattleboro  they  changed  at  Dummerston  and  at  Jamaica.  They 
changed  at  Middletown,  then  at  Manchester  on  the  west.  As  Asford, 
Conn,  was  situated  upon  one  of  the  important  eastern  post  roads, 
so  the  Brooks  tavern  at  Winhall  stood  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
fifteen  miles  up  from  Manchester  on  that  remarkable  highway  that 
ran  from  Troy  eastward  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  stage 
coach  changed  horses  at  the  Brooks  place.  The  tavern  faced  the 
south,  over  looking  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Green  moun¬ 
tains  with  Stratton  peak  in  full  view.  The  land  lies  almost  on  the 
watershed.  The  Winhall  river  flows  from  it  into  the  West  river  wh;le 
the  other  stream  flows  downward  toward  Manchester  and  the  Hud¬ 
son. 

One  realized  how  true  is  the  comment  of  Samuel  Johnson,  now 
used  as  a  motto  by  the  Trailways  hotels:  "Ihere  is  nothing  yet  con¬ 
trived  by  man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a 
good  tavern  or  inn.  Riding  all  day  in  a  stage  coach  over  bumpy 
roads,  the  traveler  came  to  the  inn  tired,  hungry,  often  wet  and 
cold.  He  needed  warmth,  good  food,  comfortable  lodging  and  a 
cordial  and  friendly  welcome."  From  "Early  American  Inns  and  Tav¬ 
erns"  we  read:  "Innkeepers  in  those  early  days  were  looked  upon 
as  town  officials  and  to  receive  a  license  the  applicant  had  to  be  of 
good  report  and  possesed  of  a  comfortable  estate." 

Where  Middletown  was  laid  out  is  now  an  evergreen  forest. 
The  Brooks  House  had  faced  the  Common  but  was  now  a  cellar  hole 
grown  over  with  raspberries.  The  great  eight  foot  stone  step  before 
.the  entrance  stood  intact.  I  wandered  around  through  the  adjacent 
forest  and  came  upon  an  open  glade  filled  with  apple  trees.  This 
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recalled  the  orchard  that  John  and  Rachel  raised  from  seed  after 
fourteen  years.  This  was  all  that  remained  of  the  labor  of  man. 

The  Indians  had  passed  leaving  not  even  gravestones.  John 
Brooks  had  cleared  the  forest  and  set  these  trees  apart  to  make  a 
home  and  food  while  begetting  his  children.  Then  John  Brooks 
passed  and  the  frees  took  back  the  land  again.  All  men  may  pass, 
mankind  itself  may  pass  but  the  pine,  the  spruce  and  the  hemlock 
will  reclaim  the  earth  for  their  own  after  man  abandons  it.  How¬ 
ever  the  orchard  will  remain  as  a  sunnier  glade,  a  deciduous  space 
surrounded  by  darkness.  Here  wild  deer  will  hold  rendevous  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  summer  and  the  snow's  descent.  The  Psalmist 
said:  “as  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so 
he  flourishes.  The  wind  passes  over  it  and  it  is  gone  and  the  place 
thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 

I  met  at  Bondville  in  the  General  Store  which  was  also  the  Post 
Office,  Harold  Chester  Williams,  the  Town  Clerk  who  had  held  this 
office  for  thirty-two  years  since  1903.  He  had  followed  his  father, 
Chester  B.  Williams  who  was  Town  Clerk  for  fifty  years  taking  over 
from  Reuben  Brooks  whose  last  entry  was  March  8,  1853.  He  show¬ 
ed  me  the  many  pages  of  writing  by  my  great  grandfather,  beauti¬ 
ful  penmanship,  and  the  index  Reuben  made  for  the  book  of  deeds. 
The  volumes  so  precisely  kept  are  a  monument  to  the  patience  and 
sense  of  historical  values  of  these  public  spirited  men. 

The  money  is  written  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  up  to 
March  28,  1799  when  it  changed  to  dollars,  dimes  and  cents.  The 
first  deeds  are  given  by  Nathaniel  Brown  and  Moses  Taylor  for  a 
Common.  The  township  was  organized  in  1796  with  Asa  Beebe  Jr. 
Town  Clerk;  Isaac  Sprague,  Constable;  Asa  Beebe  Sr.,  Russell  Day, 
John  Brooks,  Selectmen;  these  are  all  Connecticut  men.  The  Grand 
List  of  property  owners  for  the  year  1796  includes  17  names  but  no 
Taylor  or  Sprague  name  is  among  them.  John  Brooks  is  listed  as 
subject  to  one  pole  tax,  20  acres  of  land,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  4  cows, 

2  two-year-old  cattle,  3  neat  (young)  cattle,  making  a  total  valu¬ 
ation  of  43  pounds,  5  shillings  and  no  pence.  In  1797,  Brooks  has 
been  working  20  years  in  this  wilderness.  He  has  added  five  more 
acres  within  the  year  and  his  property  is  now  valued  at  $155  and 
90  cents.  A  deed  recorded  for  the  13th  day  of  February  1798  marks 
the  entrance  into  Winhall  of  a  family  whose  granddaughter  was  to 
study  medicine  and  marry  John  Brooks  grandson,  John.  Nathaniel 
Brown  “in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twelve 
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pounds,  ten  shillings  to  me  in  hand,  paid  by  Edward  Vaile  of  Upton 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  state  of  Massachusetts  ...  do  hereby 
confirm  unto  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  a  certain  Tract  and 
Parcel  of  land." 

WHAT  COULD  ONE  REALIZE  OF  THE  LIFE  IN  THOSE  DAYS? 

The  Winhall  tavern  had  a  ball  room.  In  “Early  American  Inns 
and  Taverns"  page  96,  one  may  read:  “An  old  account  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  dance  given  in  New  London  relates  that  it  stopped  at  45  min¬ 
utes  past  midnight  but  before  that  there  had  been  k92  jiggs,  52  con- 
tredances,  45  minuets,  and  17  hornpipes'  danced  by  the  guests. 
Dancing  was  popular  in  New  England  in  the  period  between  strict 
Puritan  days  and  the  Revolution  which  accounts  for  the  many  ball 
rooms  in  these  old  taverns." 

At  the  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson  in  1637  something  was  closing 
down.  At  the  trial  of  John  Bass  in  1741,  the  repression  of  the  mind 
still  held  but  something  was  beginning  to  open  up,  which  was 
further  loosened  by  the  discovery  of  the  Roman  world.  And  the 
feeling  for  the  dignity  of  man  was  carried  farther  in  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  new  territory  to  which  John 
Brooks  took  his  bride  held  this  declaration  fundamental  to  the  State. 
The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  established  by  convention 
July  10,  1793,  opens  with  Article  I — “that  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  independent;  and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  amongst  which  are  that  no  man  ought  to  be  hold- 
en  by  law  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice, 
after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of  21  years,  nor  any  female  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  18  years,  unless  they  are  bound 
by  their  own  consent.  Article  III — Na  man  ought  to  or  of  right  can 
be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support 
any  place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  conscience,  nor  can  any  man  be  justly  deprived 
or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a  citizen  on  account  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  or  peculiar  idea  of  worship."  From  now  on  in  the  United 
States  students  in  the  public  High  Schools  studied  Greek  and  Roman 
history  as  required  subjects,  and  English  history  was  elective. 

The  Revolution  thus  reversed  the  intolerance  in  the  official  atti¬ 
tude  of  1637.  But  it  did  more  in  that  mountain  country  which  lay  on 
both  sides  of  Lake  Champlain — it  encouraged  women  to  enter  the 
highest  fields  of  the  human  intellect,  as  we  shall  see,  and  four  of 
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these  women  were  to  be  born  in  Winhall,  Vermont,  two  of  them 
granddaughters  of  John  Brooks  and  Rachel  Taylor,  and  two  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Jonathan  and  Polly  Vaile. 

Psychiatrists  say  that  every  family  line  makes  a  pattern.  We 
do  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  It  is  difficult  for  a  member  of  the 
family  to  discern  the  pattern.  One  aspect  now  stands  out.  The  John 
who  emigrated  to  Connecticut  is  the  grandson  of  the  John  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  the  John  born  in  1753  is  again  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Connecticut  pioneer.  The  grandchildren  of  the  Vermont 
John  made  the  change  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  their  grandchildren  in 
turn  roamed  afar  so  that  soon  the  Brooks  family  will  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Elmira  area  also.  In  all  this  journeying,  the  family 
stayed  put  through  one  generation  only.  The  grandchildren  of  the 
original  migrant  always  hopped  to  the  next  stopping  place. 

Again,  the  location  of  Winhall  on  a  great  interstate  highway 
fostered  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs  which  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Elmira  grandchildren.  After  Reuben  Brooks  moved  to  Elmira  a 
newspaper  account  of  him  describes  "his  gentle  ways,  his  manners 
always  courteous,  polite  and  deferential,  like  the  manners  of  an 
old  school  gentleman  ...  he  takes  an  intense  interest  in  ail  that 
is  passing  in  the  world.  He  is  an  industrious  reader  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  keeps  fully  abreast  with  the  movements  in  the  various 
branches  of  science,  industry  and  politics  which  agitate  the  mind 
of  the  country,  about  all  of  which  he  has  an  intelligent  and  well 

founded  opinion  of  his  own  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  express  on 
occasion/7 

On  the  occasion  of  his  88th  birthday  celebration,  the  Elmira 
Advertiser  wrote  of  him:  "he  not  only  peruses  the  columns  of  the 
Advertiser  every  day  but  carries  on  constantly  one  or  more  books 
and  much  religious  literature;  while  in  social  life  his  bon  mots  and 
power  of  repartee  seem  to  have  gained  added  zest  and  piquancy, 
like  the  oft  mentioned  good  wine  and  with  increasing  years/7 

His  daughter  Rachel,  in  other  connections  often  mentioned  him 
thus,  "I  remember  my  father  used  to  say  that  he  had  always  noticed 
people  were  quite  ready  to  trust  their  souls  to  a  young  minister,  but 
they  wanted  a  man  of  age  and  experience  to  care  for  their  bodies,77 
and  again,  "I  remember  my  father  telling  the  story  of  the  girl  who 
fainted  away  in  church,  and  as  she  was  carried  out,  the  mother 
came  to  her  relief,  taking  off  her  shoes  saying,  ‘Sally  has  got  on 
new  shoes;  she  always  faints  away  when  her  feet  are  pinched.7  If  a 
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sturdy  Green  Mountain  girl  of  the  last  century  could  be  thus  pro¬ 
strated,  what  a  tax  must  the  modern  gaiter  be  on  the  supersensitive 
young  lady  of  the  present  age.'" 

This  second  generation  in  Vermont  represented  by  Reuben 
Brooks,  carried  one  step  farther  the  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  man 
which  had  begun  in  American  life  at  the  birth  cf  their  fathers.  This 
feeling  expressed  itself  in  a  strong  tendency  toward  reform.  Today 
when  one  enters  the  Brooks  House  in  Braltleboro  and  picks  up  the 
newspaper,  one  finds  it  interestingly  named  “The  Brattleboro  Daily 
Reformed'.  Part  of  these  reforms  were  expressed  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  in  “The  Journal  of  the  Times"  which  he  edited  in  Benning¬ 
ton  from  Oct.  3,  1828  until  March  1829  when  financial  disaster 
overtook  the  paper.  Its  policy  “to  be  pursued  through  life,  whether 
in  this  place  or  elsewhere,  namely:  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
and  its  associated  vices,  the  gradual  emancipation  of  every  slave  in 
the  Republic,  and  the  perpetuity  of  national  peace." 

This  tendency  toward  Reform  is  the  most  profound  aspect  of 
the  Revolution  and  its  most  significant  expression  is  the  life  of  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd  who  traveled  the  state  in  Sunday  School  work 
and  who  influenced  both  the  fortunes  of  the  Vaile-Erooks  families 
and  that  of  Louisa  Cowan  Herrick  through  his  connection  with 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.  where  Louisa  was  born. 

Shipherd  had  been  born  in  Washington  county,  New  York  near 
the  Vermont  border.  In  this  county  grants  of  land  had  been  made  to 
Scottish  settlers  before  the  Revolution  and  it  became  a  strong  Scot¬ 
tish  center  through  repeated  colonization  both  from  Scotland  and 
from  Ulster.  (Garrison  was  half  Irish.)  After  a  number  of  years  in 
Vermont,  Shipherd  went  out  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  becom¬ 
ing  pastor  of  a  missionary  church  at  Elyria,  Ohio  in  1830.  He  re¬ 
signed  this  pastorate  in  1832  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Oberlin  col¬ 
lege  with  his  friend  Phile  P.  Stewart  who  had  been  born  in  Conn¬ 
ecticut,  but,  his  father  dying  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had 
come  to  Pittsford,  Vt.  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandparents.  Both 
Shipherd  and  Stewart  had  been  fellow  students  at  Pawleit,  Vf. 
where  a  school  furnished  manual  labor  to  students  as  an  aid  in 
their  self-support.  This  feature  of  learning  and  labor  they  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  Oberlin  plan.  In  addition  Shipherd  proposed  “the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  female  character,  by  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the 
misguided  and  neglected  sex,  all  the  instructive  privileges  which 
have  hitherto  distinguished  the  leading  sex  from  theirs". 
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If  is  now  two  hundred  years  since  the  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  a  century  since  John  Bass.  We  may  recall  that  continental  in¬ 
fluence  entered  into  both  these  heresies.  John  Shipherd  found  rein¬ 
forcement  for  his  idealism  in  the  life  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  a 
German  humanitarian,  born  at  Strassburg.  He  used  the  name  Ober¬ 
lin  for  his  college.  There  is  now  also  a  new  Windham  community  on 
the  map  near  Oberlin.  From  the  Brownist  movement  in  Wynand- 
ham,  Eng.  to  Windham,  Conn,  through  Windham,  Vermont  to  Ohio 
there  has  been  a  progressive  heresy,  each  step  of  which  has  as¬ 
serted  the  right  to  self  expression  and  inquiry  in  religion  on  the  part 
of  both  men  and  women.  But  Windham  alone  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  There  is  always  an  outside  intriguing  factor  which  sup- 
lies  the  fertile  germination. 

WHY  DID  THEY  MOVE  TO  ELMIRA? 

In  the  year  1841,  a  young  man  named  Silas  Gleason  journeyed 
from  Winhall,  Vermont  to  Oberlin  college  in  northern  Ohio.  During 
this  same  year,  Oberlin  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  up¬ 
on  three  women  who  were  the  first  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  is 

known,  in  the  world,  to  receive  this  degree  for  studies  identical  with 
those  pursued  by  men. 

Two  years  later,  just  as  Lucy  Stone  was  entering,  Gleason  left 
Oberlin  to  attend  medical  school  at  Castleton,  Vt.  receiving  the  M.D. 
degree  in  1844.  In  1848  while  operating  a  sanitarium  at  Homer, 
New  York,  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Syracuse  called  by  the  New 
York  State  *E  electric  Medical  Society  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
medical  college  in  that  city.  Dr.  Gleason  offered  a  resolution  that 
the  new  medical  school  open  its  doors  to  women  telling  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  medical  reform  most  needed  was  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  profession. 

The  resolution  passed  and  the  first  term  opened  with  five  wo¬ 
men  in  attendance,  one  of  whom  was  Rachel  Brooks  whom  Gleason 
had  meantime  married  in  1844.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Rachel 
wrote  of  this  event:  uOur  seats  were  in  front  near  the  rostrum  and 
the  quiet  courtesy  with  which  the  women  were  treated  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  saved  us  from  any  unnecessary  embarrasment. 
Indeed  we  were  too  much  in  earnest  for  a  medical  education,  too 

^Eclectic  selection  from  all  systems  or  sources  as  in  philosophy  or 
medicine. 
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grateful  for  the  limited  facilities  unexpectedly  accorded  to  us,  to  be 
troubled  by  any  unavoidable  annoyance.  Of  these  first  five  ladies 
there  are  still  in  professional  work,  Dr.  Sarah  R.  A.  Dolley  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  and  Dr.  Lydia  Fowler  of  London.  Just  here  let  me  add  that 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  Medical  college  and  graduated  in  1849  as  the  first  woman 
physician  in  America.  But  after  admitting  her  the  Faculty  closed  its 
doors  to  all  other  women  who  applied/'  Rachel  Brooks  Gleason  re¬ 
ceived  her  medical  degree  in  1851  exactly  two  hundred  years  after 
Henry  Brooks  brought  the  medical  practitioner,  Susanna  Richardson, 
into  the  Brooks  family. 

Oberlin  College  also  made  possible  the  first  woman  minister. 
Antionette  Brown  Blackwell  with  Lettice  Smith  Holmes  graduated 
from  the  theological  seminary's  English  course  in  1851.  Although 
the  practice  inaugurated  by  Oberlin  was  not  repeated  for  many 
years,  it  reversed  the  attitude  of  1637  that  an  assembly  lead  by  a 
woman  was  not  tolerable  nor  comely  for  her  sex.  In  the  biography 
of  Lucy  Stone  of  Womans'  Rights  fame  one  may  read  how  many 
professors  at  Oberlin  still  remained  of  the  mind  of  1637  and  op¬ 
posed  bitterly  Antoinette  Brown's  choice  of  the  ministry.  But  John  J. 
Shipherd,  in  contrast  to  his  professors,  gave  her  stanch  reinfojce- 
ment. 

Olympia  Brown  .Willis  (who  later  became  a  patient  at  the 
Water  Cure  in  Elmira  when  perhaps  her  son  was  born)  had  already 
been  a  student  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  at  Antioch,  requested  ad¬ 
mission  to  Meadville  Unitarian  Theological  Seminary  in  1859  and 
was  refused.  When  her  request  was  presented  to  St.  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1860,  she  was  admitted  and  subsequently  ordained.  This 
action  not  only  marked  the  Universalists  as  more  liberal  than  the 
Unitarians,  it  indicated  that  the  mountain  breed  of  men  did^feel 
threatened  by  intelligence  in  women. 

Meanwhile  the  enthusiasm  spread  and  a  Female  Medical  col¬ 
lege  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1848.  Thither  went  Josephine  and 
Sarah  Vaile  in  1856  when  they  heard  what  had  happened  to 
Rachel. 

Harvey  Vaile,  their  brother,  a  half  century  later,  left  his  fortune 
to  a  women's  college  in  Missouri.  Zipporah  Brooks,  the  youngest 
daughter  graduated  later  from  the  Philadelphia  medical  college  for 
women. 

John  Brooks  had  died  in  1820  but  his  widow  may  have  heard 
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of  the  founding  of  Oberlin  college.  She  died  without  knowing  thot 
her  pioneer  life  in  Vermont  would  be  prolonged  in  the  existence  of 
her  granddaughter  as  a  pioneer  in  medicine.  She  had  seen  in  her 
own  lifetime  the  Revolution  made  complete.  The  social  attitude 
which  had  banished  Anrie  Hutchinson,  executed  Margaret  Jones, 
burned  Maria  the  negress,  was  no  longer  escendant. 

The  life  of  John  Brooks,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
limited  by  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death;  it  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  existence  of  his  forefathers  and  it  persisted  in  the  life  of  his 
children.  He  chose  for  his  grave  the  highest  point  in  the  cemetery 
with  space  for  his  wife  and  children  upon  the  knoll.  Like  the  John 
Brooks  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  he  lies  facing  the  west,  surrounded  by  the 
forest  he  came  to  subdue,  fhe  outlook  toward  Stratton  mountain  is 
an  even  finer  view  than  the  one  from  the  tavern  doorstep.  The  stone 
is  of  unpolished  Vermont  marble.  For  this  generation  the  custom 
was  to  carve  a  verse  on  the  headstone  but  for  the  next  generation 
the  fashion  had  changed,  loday  after  the  passage  of  more  than  a 
century,  the  verse  seems  most  appropriate: 

John  Brooks  Esq. 
died  March  8,  1 820 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Now  to  the  God  of  victory 
Immortal  thanks  be  paid 
Who  makes  us  conquerors  while  we  die 
through  Christ  our  living  head. 

Rachel  Taylor  had  gone  as  a  bride  from  the  wide  fertile  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  river  at  Montague  to  the  vale  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  where  the  thunder  rolled.  Her  grand-daughter,  Rachel, 
many  years  after,  wrote  this  memory  of  her:  v‘l  seem  even  now  to 
see  that  sunny,  front  corner  room,  on  first  floor,  with  its  bright  blaz¬ 
ing  fire,  brass  andirons  and  white  marble  hearth.  My  grandmother 
sits  in  her  easy  chair,  her  hair  dressed  in  the  Martha  Washington 
style,  wearing  a  white  cap  with  full  border.  I  hear  the  click  of  her 
knitting  needles,  and  see  the  warm  sock  growing  under  her  busy 
fingers.  She  was  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  our  large  family 
and  farm  life,  and  I  used  to  wonder  why  she  would  slip  away  so 
frequently  from  us  all  to  her  own  quiet,  sunny  corner.  I  could  not 
understand  it  then,  I  do  now.  llWhen  the  Almond  tree  begins  to 
flourish  and  the  grasshopper  to  be  a  burden  we  get  tired  sooner 
than  we  used  to." 
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Rachel 

wife  of  John  Brooks  Esq. 
died  Nov.  2,  1840 
in  the  83rd  year  of  her  age. 

If  sin  be  pardoned,  I'm  secure 
Death  has  no  sting  beside 
The  law  gives  sin  its  damning  power 
But  Christ,  my  ransom  died. 

During  his  medical  study,  Gleason  had  become  interested  in 
the  story  of  the  young  German  peasant  Priessnitz  of  Silesia  who 
was  working  wonders  among  the  sick  by  the  use  of  water  only. 
Priessnitz,  as  an  uneducated  medical  practitioner  was  forbidden  the 
use  of  drugs  by  the  Prussian  government  and  thus  was  forced  to 
work  out  thoroughly  the  development  of  his  water  system.  During 
the  years  following  1840  the  educated  men  of  the  medical  schools 
were  applying  and  using  the  hydropathic  method  made  famous  by 
Priessnitz.  They  gave  a  generous  appreciation  to  his  claims  and  a 
grateful  welcome  to  the  new  healing  agency.  Similiar  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  cure  of  diseases  by  water  were  arising  in  other  parts 
of  Germany  and  England  and  in  1844  a  Water-Cure  in  New  York 
City  inaugurated  the  movement  in  the  United  States.  Gleason  plan¬ 
ned  to  “enter  a  new  cure,  conducted  in  all  departments  by  our¬ 
selves,  located  in  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.  by  the  first  of  June 
1  852." 

The  life  of  Vermont  in  1851  is  described  in  a  letter  written  by 
Silas  Gleason  to  the  national  Water  Cure  Journal  just  before  the 
migration  of  the  family  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Rachel's  family  followed  her 
to  Elmira  to  open  a  Water  Cure,  a  tavern  for  sick  folks,  just  as  the 
Taylor  family  followed  her  grandmother  Rachel  to  Vermont.  At  the 
time  of  this  letter,  Rachel  is  herself  an  M.D.  and  Rachel's  husband 
is  a  resolute,  black  haired,  black-eyed,  black  whiskered  young  doc¬ 
tor  of  thirty-three. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  December,  1851,  I  left  the  Forest  City 
Water  Cure  to  meet  my  wife  at  our  Green  Mountain  home,  whither 
she  had  been  gone  some  weeks,  to  enjoy  a  visit  with  our  friends 
and  loved  ones,  from  whom  we  have  been  separated  for  many 
years.  These  social  visits  among  friends,  amid  the  scenes  of  child¬ 
hood,  carry  us  back  through  many  years  of  pleasure  when  the 
world  looked  charming  and  bright.  Little  did  I  dream,  in  my  hours 
of  childhood,  that  the  pure  element  that  gushes  out  so  freely  among 
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these  hills,  was  to  be  in  future  a  mighty  weapon  for  science  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  sick.  But  time  has  not  only  made  changes  among  my  old 
associates  and  school  companions,  but  also  in  my  views  of  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Medicine  was  here  regarded  as  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  in  treating  the  sick.  Now  many  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  use, 
while  all  are  opposed  to  the  large  dosing  of  former  times.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  more  simple  and  efficient  means  to  alleviate  our  suffer¬ 
ings,  is  daily  increasing  all  over  the  country.  And  to  it,  physicians 
must  give  heed,  or  others  more  liberal  and  enlightened  must  take 
their  places. 

I  had  hoped  to  take  a  ride  on  the  railroad  leading  from  Troy, 
N.  Y.  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  but  as  the  road  is  not  yet  entirely  completed  I 
had  to  make  the  best  of  a  tedious  ride  of  sixty  miles  in  a  stage¬ 
coach  drawn  by  four  lean  horses,  much  resembling  the  one  on 
which  a  certain  antiquated  personage  is  said  to  ride,  only  they  were 
not  white.  The  proprietors  of  the  route  seem  to  be  well  aware  that 
when  “the  iron  horse"  comes  into  competition  with  staging,  their 
business  will  be  at  an  end:  while,  like  good  economists,  they  are 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  old  machinery,  with  as  little 
outlay  as  possible.  The  curing  of  acute  diseases  with  water  is  like 
railway  traveling,  while  drugging  is  like  staging — slow  and  toil¬ 
some. 

I  found  but  little  snow  till  I  began  to  ascend  the  mountains, 
which  rise  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  the  mile,  even  in  the  most 
feasible  route,  for  near  four  miles.  On  the  height  of  the  land  where 
the  road  runs,  the  snow  was  two  feet  in  depth,  while  the  air  was 
clear,  cold  and  bracing.  I  was  at  once  conscious  that  the  old  maxim 
Elevation  is  exposure',  was  in  some  circumstances  true  at  least, 
since  I  had  met  stern  winter  in  the  face,  which  forcibly  reminded  me 
that  I  was  among  my  native  hills. 

From  the  10th  of  December  till  about  the  close  of  the  month, 
the  mercury  seldom  rose  above  zero — often  sinking  from  ten  to 
fifteen  degrees  below — while  the  air  was  filled  with  frost  and 
snow,  hurried  along  by  fierce  winds,  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to 
remain  long  out  of  doors,  unless  well  protected  by  extra  clothing. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winters  here,  I  do  not  think  con¬ 
sumption  as  prevalent  as  where  the  weather  is  more  variable, 
though  the  cold  is  much  less  intense.  In  many  parts  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  where  snow  and  mud  alternate  each  other  during  the 
winter  months,  I  am  confident  that  rheumatism  and  consumption 
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are  more  frequent.  The  new  year  has  brought  with  it  a  more  genial 
air.  The  great  'January  thaw'  has  carried  away  part  of  the  immense 
body  of  snow  which  covered  the  ground.  Still  enough  is  left  for 
good  sleighing.  This  'thaw'  is  as  constant  a  visitor  to  these  moun¬ 
tains  as  is  Santa  Claus  to  the  house  of  a  Dutchman  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

“Then  the  girls  of  these  hills, — how  free  and  elastic  their  step 
—how  full  and  perfect  their  forms — how  strong  and  vigorous — 
how  vivacious  in  spirit  and  clear  in  intellect.  They  use  no  cosmetics 
but  pure  water,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  city 
or  village  ladies  can  boast  of  such  purity  of  complexion,  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  eye  as  can  be  seen  in  almost  any  family.  Good  substantial 
boots  and  shoes  are  worn  with  worsted  stockings,  so  that  the  feet 
are  well  protected,  while  the  person  is  clothed  with  strong,  heavy 
woolen  goods.  Some  days  since,  when  on  a  visit,  I  heard  a  lady  of 
intelligence  and  no  small  share  of  personal  beauty  remark,  that  she 
had  not  altered  her  style  of  dress  in  eight  years.  She  found  a  style 
convenient  and  comfortable,  and  had  continued  to  use  it,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  all  thought  upon  this  subject.  Yet,  intellectually,  this  lady  was 
by  no  means  'out  of  the  world  if  she  was  not  of  fashion.' 

'Fashion  may  boast  of  its  gems  and  its  pearls 

But  they  are  naught  to  the  Green  Mountain  girls.' 

Then  some  here  are  wearing  the  Bloomer  costume.  I  saw  but  a  day 
or  two  since  a  brilliant  black-eyed  lady,  engaged  in  her  household 
duties,  dressed  in  this  style,  in  which  she  seemed  at  home  and  en¬ 
tirely  independent.  One  of  the  first  gentlemen  in  town,  Senator  of 
this  State,  remarked  to  me,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  our  American 
ladies  independent  enough  to  adopt  a  style  of  dress  so  comfortable 
and  convenient,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  independent  of  Paris  in 
dress,  and  be  national  in  this  as  in  other  things. 

'I  have  seen  several  old  people  here  in  this  small  town,  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  can  see  well  and  hear  quite  perfectly.  Was 
taking  a  meal  at  the  house  of  a  friend  a  few  days  since,  when  one 
of  these  old  persons  chanced  to  be  present,  and  as  they  had  warm 
biscuit  the  old  lady  declined  taking  any,  and  asked  for  'brown 
bread  ,  saying  that  she  had  used  it  all  her  life,  and  that  it  agreed 
with  her  much  better  than  fine  flour.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  history  of  all  if  they  would  put  this  article  to  the  test.  The  old 
lady  was  tending  a  fine  child,  some  five  or  six  months  old,  while 
she  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  ready  to  enjoy  an  anecdote  or 
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sport  as  any  of  the  company.  Simple  habits  tended  to  promote  this 
sprightliness  of  mind  and  clearness  of  intellect  which  are  so  pleas¬ 
ing  in  old  people.  I  saw  a  gentleman  whose  locks  had  been  whiten¬ 
ed  by  the  frosts  of  eighty-two  winters,  still  able  to  walk  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  at  a  single  trip  without  much  fatigue.  This  man  never 
had  but  one  pair  of  boots  in  his  life;  even  those  he  did  not  wear  out 
he  still  retained  the  knit  leggins'  of  former  times.  He  keeps  no 
horse  though  amply  able  to  afford  a  good  establishment,  as  he 
says  he  had  much  rather  walk  than  ride.  This  man  has  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  as  a  farmer— avoiding  all  excitements,  polit¬ 
ical,  social  or  religious;  living  on  a  very  simple  diet  all  his  life 

committing  no  excesses  at  his  table  during  this  long  period.  He  is 
most  excellent  company  at  this  advanced  age/' 

A  century  later,  in  Elmira,  Julia  the  daughter  of  John  Quincy 
Brooks  and  Sarah  Filura  Vaile  cherishes  the  furniture  brought  from 
the  Brooks  home  in  Vermont:  a  heavy  black  desk  in  the  ‘Governor 
Winthrop'  style  made  of  appletree  wood;  a  small  black  rocking 
chair  in  which  Rachel  Taylor  rocked  her  grandchildren  also  made  of 
appletree  wood;  two  slat  backed  straight  chairs  with  rush  bottom 
made  of  hickory;  a  drop  leaf  cherry  table;  two  ‘Jacobean'  bureaus 
and  a  chest;  a  rope  four  poster  bed. 

The  community  had  already  begun  to  decline  when  the  Brooks 
family  left  in  1  852.  The  timber  was  exhausted  and  agriculture  alone 
was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  settlement.  For  eighty  years  the 
line  of  John  had  pioneered  in  Massachusetts.  Sixty  years  John  pit- 
ted  hls  §n^ry: against  the  wilderness  of  Connecticut  only  to  lose  his 
\\  9rave  almost  in  the  onrush  of  the  wilderness  back  again.  For 
seventy-four  years  John  built  a  civilization  in  Vermont.  Today  noth¬ 
ing  is  there.  When  Rachel  Gleason  returned  not  many  years  after, 
she  found  “Death  or  distance  has  transplanted  all  those  I  loved 
most  when  I  left  here  a  dozen  years  ago.  Then  all  my  own  and  my 
husband's  household  lived  on  adjoining  hills,  and  in  the  valley  be¬ 
tween.  Now  all  have  gone  to  their  graves  or  gone  West.  My  old 
home,  sacred  with  the  memory  of  childish  joy,  and  youthful  love, 
where  for  thirty  years  the  family  board  welcomed  me  now  stranger 
faces  I  only  find.  Alas!  for  the  old  homestead  which  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  had  been  steadily  bettered  by  the  thrift  and  energy  of  the 
Brooks  family,  but  is  now  taking  on  blemishes  more  rapidly  than 
beauties  were  once  gathered. 

“The  old  white  meeting  house,  on  the  common  is  now  so  worn 
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by  rain  and  wind  that  it  seems  grey  with  age.  No  meeting  for  many 
a  year  save  when  some  neighbor  dies  and  is  carried  there  for  fun¬ 
eral  services.  Destitute  as  it  is,  still  to  me  it  is  more  sacred  than 
Trinity  church. 

“Across  the  green  from  the  church  is  the  old  red  school  house. 
There  was  the  desk  toward  which  I  used  to  turn  with  so  much  rev¬ 
erence,  for  then  a  teacher  possessed  wonderful  wisdom  .  .  .  There 
was  the  shelf  for  the  dinner  pails,  the  crack  we  toed  when  we  stood 
to  spell,  the  trees  under  which  we  played,  but  those  active  limbs 

and  bouyant  hearts  are  far  hence,  either  sobered  by  age  or  silenced 
by  death. 

The  wealth  of  western  lands  have  laid  desolate  many  old 
New  England  farms.  In  a  neighborhood,  once  the  best  in  town, 
there  are  four  farm  houses  deserted,  and  the  lands  lying  contiguous 
aie  used  only  for  pasturage.  I  wandered  alone  in  those  old  dwell¬ 
ings,  once  alive  with  youthful  sports  and  manly  strength,  but  now 
there  was  no  footfall  save  my  own.  The  children  with  whom  I  play¬ 
ed  hide  and  seek  around  the  old  chimney  are  now  making  new 
homes  in  the  wide  West." 

In  1 9o2  Stratton  mountain  is  the  site  for  a  new  elaborate  ski¬ 
ing  trail  and  the  novelist  Pearl  Buck  has  a  summer  home  in  Bond- 
ville. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CHEMUNG  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

The  settlement  of  the  O'Hanlon  (Irish),  Cowan  (Scotch-lrish), 

Herrick  and  Brooks  Families. 


Of  all  the  “Finger  Lakes"  of  central  New  York,  Seneca  is  the 
largest,  the  deepest,  the  coldest.  The  valley  which  it  occupies  is 
much  longer  than  itself  and  extends  far  to  the  southward  almost 
touching  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  supposed  that,  once  upon 
a  time,  the  lake  filled  all  this  valley  but  geological  changes  drained 
the  southern  end,  leaving  a  wide  depression,  undissected  by  any 
river,  providing  for  fields  of  ample  proportions  and  for  villages  un¬ 
hemmed  by  hills.  At  the  southern  end  it  comes  at  right  angles  into 
the  west  to  east  valley  of  the  Chemung  river  which  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  not  far  from  Elmira. 

The  hills  that  limit  the  lake  bed  rise  abruptly  from  it  and,  at 
the  point  of  juncture  with  the  narrower  valley  of  the  Chemung,  af¬ 
ford  from  their  summits  a  scene  of  rare  natural  beauty.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  name  from  the  Spanish — El  Mira,  wonderful  land¬ 
scape,  was  given  to  the  settlement  from  the  beginning.  Years  after, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  coming  to  interview  Mark  Twain,  called  them 
“pleasant,  fat  little  hills." 

Rachel  Brooks  tells  how  her  husband,  Silas  Gleason,  chose 
these  hills  for  his  home.  “My  husband  was  called  to  Elmira  to  at¬ 
tend  a  patient,  and  on  his  return,  he  was  not  only  enthusiastic  over 
his  success  in  treating  a  severe  case  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with 
wafer  only,  but  also  that  he  had  found  just  the  place  for  our  per¬ 
manent  Water-Cure  home — a  pretty  town,  accessible  by  railroad 
from  every  direction,  a  spring  of  running  water  abundant  for  bath¬ 
ing  purposes,  delightful  views,  charming  drives,  pleasant  walks  on 

► 

the  hills  and  in  the  ravines,  with  the  valley  of  the  Chemung  below 
us,  was  to  be  our  home.  Here  in  the  midst  of  a  wheat  field  with  a 
rail  fence  about  it,  was  built  our  establishment.  No  vine  or  shrub  or 
tree  relieved  the  nakedness  of  our  front  yard:  but  the  hills  were 
grand  and  the  valley  beautiful,  and  on  these  we  could  feast  our 
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eyes  till  vines  and  trees  could  grow;  and  they  have  grown,  till  now 

we  begin  to  cut  away  what  was  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  that 

we  may  let  in  the  sunshine  and  look  out  upon  a  charming  lands- 
cape/' 

The  population  in  this  valley  of  Eden  was  largely  Irish.  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington  made  this  inevitable  when  he  turned  the 
extermination  of  the  Seneca  Indians  over  to  John  Sullivan,  son  of  an 
exiled  Limerick  school  master  and  grandson  of  an  Irish  patriot,  who 
to  escape  persecution  from  the  British  had  sought  refuge  in  France. 
General  George  Washington  wrote  General  Sullivan  in  1779,  "The 
expedition  you  are  appointed  to  command  is  to  be  directed  against 
the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  with  their  associates 
and  adherents.  The  immediate  object  is  their  total  destruction  and 
devastation  and  the  capture  of  as  many  persons  of  every  age  and 
sex  as  possible.  It  will  be  essential  to  ruin  their  crops  now  in  the 
ground  and  prevent  their  planting  more."  This  severe  order  caused 
the  ruthless  wiping  out  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  over  of  their  lands  to  Sullivan's  soldiers  and  their  friends  who 
should  arrive  later  from  Ireland.  John  Fitzsimmons  and  his  brother 
William  were  two  such  who  served  under  Sullivan  and  afterward 
acquired  farms  in  the  Chemung  valley.  They  settled  south  of  the 
river  and  belonged  originally  to  the  Southport  Presbyterian  church 
organized  in  1795.  The  name  of  William  Fitzsimmons  appears  as 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Horseheads  Presbyterian  church 
in  1832.  After  the  Lake  Street  Presbyterian  church  was  founded  in 

1860,  five  generations  of  the  Fitzsimmons-O'Hanlon  family  sat  in 
the  same  pew. 

Owen  O'Hanlon  came  to  Elmira  from  Ireland  in  1816,  he  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  valley  and  decided  to  remain.  He 
married  Anna  Fitzsimmons  in  1819  of  the  Southport  family.  Their 
third  son  George  O'Hanlon  born  Jan.  4,  1824  married  Clarissa  Van 
Vleet  daughter  of  Peter  and  Jane  Gulick  VanVIeet  in  1859.  Their 
daughter  Anna  O'Hanlon  married  Herbert  Hale  Brooks  in  1885. 

Altogether  four  Irish  streams  of  immigration  came  into  Elmira 
so  that  by  the  year  1931  there  were  four  Presbyterian  churches  and 
four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  majority  of  members  in  each  be¬ 
ing  made  up  of  Irishmen  or  their  descendants.  The  first  stream  were 
the  exsoldiers  and  their  friends.  The  second  stream  came  looking 
not  for  employment  but  for  investments,  the  third  stream  arrived 
from  1828  onward  and  were  skilled  workmen  and  mechanics.  The 
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names  of  Diven,  Gerity,  Flood,  Fennell  and  Mary  Selina  Broughton 

professor  of  music  at  Elmira  College  whose  encouragement  and 

teaching  brought  to  fruition  the  genius  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes, 

composer— these  names  are  eminent.  The  famine  in  Ireland  of  1846 

and  47  drove  laborers  and  farmers  to  America.  They  were  attracted 

to  Elmira  by  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  blast  furnace  and  rolling  mill. 

This  immigration  increased  the  classical  emphasis  in  American  life 

for  Dublin  had  been  known  as  “the  Athens  of  the  North",  and 

Greek  was  longer  taught  in  the  Elmira  Academy  than  elsewhere  in 
the  state. 

This  immigration  from  southern  Ireland  was  increased  early  by 
Scotch-lrish  from  the  north.  Beard,  in  The  Rise  of  American  Civiliz¬ 
ation  p.  83,  says  “The  Scotch-lrish,  next  in  numbers  to  the  English 
had,  like  the  Puritans,  fled  from  the  regimen  of  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  moved 
from  Scotland  to  the  north  of  Ireland— a  fertile  region  vacated  by 
the  natives  as  they  were  scourged  and  driven  before  the  sword  and 
torch  of  Cromwell.  There  the  Scotch  kept  alive  their  Presbyterian 
faith  until  (they  also)  came  into  conflict  with  the  authorities  of 
England  .  .  .it  was  in  despair  of  relief  from  oppression  that  they 
then  turned  to  America  as  a  refuge  .  .  .  finding  the  coastal  region 
in  possession  of  earlier  arrivals,  the  Scotch-lrish  were  forced  to  the 

frontier."  This  meant  settlement  in  western  Massachusetts  and  in 
New  York  around  Albany. 

The  Scotch-lrish  settled  in  Dutchess,  Rensalear,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  counties  of  New  York  State.  According  to  the  family  Bible,  Isaac 
Cowan  was  born  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  Oct.  20,  1756  and  died 
in  the  town  of  Veteran,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  Jan.  1,  1843.  He 
married  Dorcas  Scranton,  bom  March  1760,  and  died  Feb.  1833.  He 
is  the  only  soldier  of  the  Revolution  buried  in  the  Horseheads  cem¬ 
etery.  In  “New  York  in  the  Revolution  as  Colony  and  State"  one 
Isaac  Coweri  is  listed  in  the  Dutchess  county  Militia.  In  the  New  York 
State  Library  in  a  series  of  manuscript  volumes  entitled  “Certificates 
of  Treasurer"  on  page  37  of  volume  9,  a  certificate  for  one  pound, 
four  shillings,  six  pence  numbered  42761  was  issued  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Isaac  Cowing,  as  private  under  Capt.  David  Waterbury  in 
Col.  Henry  Ludington's  regiment,  Dutchess  County  Militia.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  1790  lists  seven  heads  of  families  named  Cowan,  Cowen,  or 

MacCowan  in  Albany  county,  two  in  Dutchess  county,  one  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county. 
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Twelve  children  were  born  to  Isaac  and  Dorcas  beginning  with 
Joseph  born  about  1780.  Then  followed  mostly  at  two  year  periods, 
Isaac,  Charles,  Archibald,  Rachel  (died  in  infancy)  Clarissa,  Calvin, 
Almira,  Clarinda,  Charlotte,  Asa  Douglas  (our  ancestor)  born  June 
10,  1806  and  another  Rachel  born  Mar.  3,  1810.  Some  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Dorcas,  Isaac  moved  with  his.  son  Asa  Douglas 
Cowan  and  family  to  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  The  name  “Asa  Douglas" 
is  the  founder  and  first  settler  of  Stephentown,  Rensalaer  county, 
N.  Y.  Isaac  was  an  itinerant  teacher  and  preacher  and  Asa  was  a 
Methodist  exhorter  as  well  as  a  farmer. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Charles  G.  Finney  who  became  a  professor 
at  Oberlin  College  in  1835,  is  recorded  a  revival  which  he  held  at 
Stephentown,  which  shows  something  of  the  life  in  those  days.  “In 
the  course  of  this  revival,  Zebulon  R.  Shipherd,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
from  Washington  county  being  in  attendance  upon  the  court  at  Al¬ 
bany  and  learning  of  the  revival  at  Stephentown,  so  disposed  of 
his  business  as  to  come  out  and  labor  with  me  in  the  revival.  He 
was  an  earnest  Christian  man,  attended  all  the  meetings  and  en¬ 
joyed  them  greatly.  He,  by  the  way,  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Shipherd  who  afterward  established  Oberlin.  Most  of  the  people 
lived  scattered  along  on  a  street  about  five  miles  in  length.  On  in¬ 
quiry  I  found  there  was  not  a  single  religious  family  on  that  whole 
street,  .and  not  a  house  in  which  family  prayer  was  maintained." 
(At  the  end  of  the  revival)  “nearly  all  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
gathered  into  the  church  which  was  in  the  fall  of  1827.  The  revival 
produced  permanent  results.  The  converts  turned  out  to  be  sound 
and  the  church  has  maintained  a  good  degree  of  spiritual  vigor. 
Stephentown  was  a  large,  rich  farming  town  with  no  considerable 
village  in  it." 

Asa  Douglas  Cowan  married  Rachel  Field  May  3,  1829.  They 
had  fifteen  children  of  which  five  died  in  infancy  and  two  in  child¬ 
hood,  leaving  eight  to  live  to  maturity.  Our  ancester  is  the  oldest, 
Louisa  Almira  Cowan,  b.  Dec.  27,  1830;  died  N  ov.  10,  1915,  mar¬ 
ried  Orman  Herrick.  The  other  children  born  at  two  and  three  year 
periods  are:  Rachel  Ursula  (married  Sam  McDougal),  Asa  Douglas 
Jr.  (went  to  Kansas),  Dorcas  Orcelia,  Wixon  (went  to  Kansas),  Mar¬ 
tha  (married  Levi  Edminster),  Isaac  Birnie,  Franklin  (married  Hattie 
Strait). 

When  I,  Rachel  Brooks  was  a  child,  mother  used  to  take  us  to 
family  reunions  of  the  Cowan,  Tift,  Turner  and  Vary  families  on  the 
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Ridge  Road  '  north  of  Horseheads  with  a  glimpse  farther  on  of 
Seneca  Lake.  Rachel  Field  Cowan  was  a  relative  of  the  Turners. 
When  I  read  in  the  Albany  State  Library  the  sparce  records  of  Ren- 
salear  county,  I  found  only  the  name  Vary.  John  Turner  married 
Ulissa  Tift  of  Stephentown  and  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Veteran, 
Chemung  county,  in  Feb.  1827  coming  all  the  way  with  an  ox  team 
and  a  sled.  Reuben  Tift  came  to  Veteran  in  the  spring  of  1830  in 
the  same  fashion.  Asa  Cowan  came  with  family  on  ox  sleds  in 
1836.  Louisa  Cowan  Herrick  thinks  she  was  six  years  old.  They 
crossed  the  Hudson  river  on  the  ice.  Isaac,  the  grandfather  came 
with  them.  He  sat  in  a  chimney  corner,  telling  war  stories  and 
smoked  a  pipe.  They  came  first  to  the  Ridge  Road  and  Asa  bought 
a  farm  at  Sullivanville  which  is  just  outside  of  Horseheads.  In  1840 
he  sold  this  farm  and  bought  "the  old  place"  in  the  valley  between 
Horseheads  and  Elmira.  Horseheads  was  named  for  the  skulls  left 
from  Sullivan's  battle  with  the  Indians.  When  Cowan  bought  this 
farm  one  could  walk  on  the  skulls  for  a  mile  into  the  village.  Asa 
considered  this  farm  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world. 

The  farm  lay  at  a  point  where  the  eastern  and  western  ranges 
of  hills  which  border  the  valley  are  broken  by  ravines.  On  the  east 
a  mountainous  bulkhead  thrusts  itself  forward  upon  the  valley 
floor.  On  the  west  a  rounded  knoll  stands  sentinel  above  the  road 
which  leaves  the  valley  for  Corning  and  points  west.  The  farm  lay 
on  a  diagonal  between  these  two  passes.  Its  eastern  edge  began 
high  upon  a  hillside  parallel  to  the  bulkhead  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine.  Here,  elm,  oak  and  maple  crowded  thick  above 
starred  anemone  and  lavendar  geranium  while  loud  crows  made 
noisy  conclave  overhead.  This  forest  descended  precipitously  to  a 
bog  full  of  hickory  and  walnut  trees.  Thence  smooth  upland  given 
to  rye  or  clover  stretched  Jo  a  brook  which  emptied  to  a  creek  be¬ 
low,  thus  making  an  isthmus  of  the  land  between.  It  was  a  dream 
of  a  farm,  swallows,  flying  over,  blackbirds  calling  from  the  fence 
posts,  Jersey  cattle  knee  deep  in  the  stream.  The  house  on  the  farm 
was  already  listed  on  the  oldest  map  of  the  county.  It  lay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  road  from  Elmira  to  Lake  Seneca,  facing  the 
east.  The  hall  ran  thru  the  middle,  very  large  rooms  on  each  side 
but  the  ceilings  were  so  low  that  Silas  Gleason  had  to  bend  his 
head  to  walk  thru  the  doorways.  Asa  Cowan's  grand  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  the  grandson  of  Reuben  Brooks  and  so  three  generations  of 
Asa's  children  were  born  on  the  Old  Place— his  younger  children, 
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grandchild,  Frederick  Herrick;  and  great  grandchildren,  Karl,  Freder¬ 
ick  and  Louise  Brooks.  The  farm,  after  Asa's  death  was  sold  by  his 
estate  and  was  sub-divided  into  the  Day,  Brooks  and  McConnell 
farms. 

Asa  was  always  something  of  a  reformer  and  became  at  the 
last  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  church.  He  was  also  an  ardent 
abolitionist.  In  1820  when  Asa  was  14  years  old  the  Congress  had 
passed  the  Missouri  compromise  by  which  Missouri  was  slave  ter¬ 
ritory  but  all  of  the  Louisana  territory  north  of  36  degrees,  30'  was 
free.  In  1854  Congress  defiantly  repealed  the  Missouri  compromise 
and  thus  threw  open  to  slavery  the  vast  section  which  had  been 
closed  to  it.  This  included  Kansas.  On  the  instant  there  came  a  rush 
of  pro  and  anti  champions  into  Kansas  to  keep  it  for  their  respective 
orders.  Asa  went  to  Kansas  to  take  up  land  for  his  boys,  Asa  Jr.  and 
Wixon  who  went  with  him,  and  remained.  It  was  rough  traveling  in 
those  days.  Asa  Sr.  got  a  fever  and  came  home  to  die,  July  29, 
1857  aged  51  years.  Isaac  was  twelve  years  old  when  his  father 
died  but  when  the  Civil  War  finally  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  Sometime  after  that  he  enlisted,  deserted  and  was  in 
prison  in  Washington.  His  mother  Rachel  wrote  to  her  sons  in  Kan¬ 
sas  that  one  must  come  back  to  Washington  and  get  Isaac  out  of 
prison.  Asa  came  and  accomplished  this,  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
says:  “a  brother  is  made  for  adversity".  Later  Isaac  died  of  tuber¬ 
culosis, 

Rachel  Field  Cowan  died  March  9,  1885  aged  75,  surviving  her 
husband  28  years.  She  was  still  alive  when  her  great  granddaugh¬ 
ter  Rachel  Brooks  was  born.  She  once  had  a  beautiful  string  of  gold 
beads,  but  this  was  so  contrary  to  the  Methodist  discipline  that  she 
sold  them.  Then  when  friction  arose  with  the  Methodists,  her  hus¬ 
band  being  a  lay  exhorter,  the  family  changed  to  the  Presbyterian. 
Thereupon  Rachel  said  she  had  a  notion  to  buy  another  string  of 
beads  and  her  daughter  Louisa  urged  her  to  do  so,  and  she  bought 
an  amber  string  but  she  would  never  tell  how  much  she  paid  for 
them,  she  was  a  bit  ashamed  of  her  extravagance.  Her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Lillian  Herrick  Chapman  inherited  the  amber  beads.  In 
her  later  years  she  never  missed  a  service  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  She  was  fond  of  the  “protracted  meetings",  caught  a  cold  in 
one  which  became  pneumonia  and  caused  her  death. 

Louisa  Almira  Cowan  was  deeply  in  love  with  her  father  and 
did  not  marry  until  after  his  death.  Then  she  married  her  father's 
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hired  man,  Orman  Herrick,  and  all  the  relatives — Turners  and  so 
forth — told  her  that  she  married  beneath  her  but  she  liked  him  the 
best.  Also  he  was  a  handsome  man  and  rode  on  a  beautiful  horse. 
Also  she  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 

The  Herrick  line  supposedly  begins  with  Henry  who  with  his 
wife  Editha  Laskin  were  members  of  the  first  church  of  Salem  in 
1629.  Their  son  Ephraim  married  Mary  Cross  of  Salem.  Their  son 
Samuel  married  Mehetabel  Woodward  of  Beverly.  Their  son  Ezekiel 
settled  in  western  Massachusetts  and  then  in  Coventry,  Conn.  Then 
the  connection  is  lost  until  an  Ezekiel  Herrick  married  Betsy  Bishop 
in  1801  and  lived  to  be  98  years  old.  He  became  the  father  of  13 
children,  one  of  whom  was  named  Orman.  The  oldest  was  our  an¬ 
cestor,  Loyal  Bishop  Herrick,  born  in  1  802  in  Onondaga  county.  He 
married  Sallie  Carleton  and  came  westward  in  1845  locating  at  Al¬ 
pine,  Schuyler  county,  which  is  between  Ithaca  and  Horseheads.  He 
was  a  shoemaker  but  when  the  manufacture  of  shoes  by  machinery 
rendered  his  trade  unprofitable,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming 
in  Chemung  county  in  Big  Flats  and  Veteran.  He  had  twin  sons, 
Orrin  and  Orman  who  were  born  in  Oneida,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 
September  12,  1833  and  eight  other  children.  He  died  in  1890  hav¬ 
ing  lived  to  be  88  years,  1 1  months,  and  3  days  old. 

The  other  children  were  Emily  who  married  Alex  Mallory 
whose  children  were  Minor  and  Edith  and  whose  grandson  is  Frank 
Mallory  of  Montour  Falls  who  has  a  trucking  business.  Helen  mar¬ 
ried  a  Wickham  whose  son  is  Minor  Wickham.  These  live  scattered 
along  the  upland  south  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  and  are  all 
fine  physical  specimens.  Anne  married  Fred  Hooker  and  lived  in 
Addison,  Steuben  county,  their  children  were  Fred  and  Helen  Hook¬ 
er,  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  public  school  system.  The  other 
Herrick  children  were  Betsy,  May,  John,  Helen  and  Elvira.  Loyal 
went  to  Carson  City,  Nevada  and  became  a  doctor.  His  daughter 
Grace,  a  handsome  woman,  teacher,  traveled  to  the  Orient,  died  at 
Alhambra,  (adjacent  to  Pasadena)  California  Oct.  29,  1958.  On  his 
winter  trips  west,  Karl  Brooks  always  visited  her  and  Rachel  saw 
her  once.  Orrin  married  Susannah  Thorne  and  lived  in  Horseheads. 
They  had  two  children.  The  Herrick  family  kept  its  good  looks  thru 
all  these  generations. 

Orman  Herrick  engaged  in  farming  until  1 865  when  he  moved 
to  the  village  of  Horseheads  and  was  elected  constable  which  pos¬ 
ition  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  was  also  collector  of  the  township, 
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the  school  district  and  the  village.  For  three  years  he  served  as 
deputy  sheriff.  Then  he  established  a  grocery  store  for  five  years. 
He  was  elected  Overseer  of  the  Poor  and  served  for  several  terms 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  August  28,  1903  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

While  serving  as  constable  he  frequently  had  to  auction  off 
goods  and  property  and  thus  he  learned  that  he  had  a  gift  in  that 
direction  and  afterward  followed  that  pursuit  on  request.  He  could 
"ad  lib"  delightfully.  (Much  of  the  above  is  taken  from  page  99  of 
a  "Biographical  Record  of  Chemung  county,  N.  Y."  dated  1901.) 
Orman  was  always  a  social  success.  His  obituary  states  that  "he 
was  always  bright  and  cheerful  and  full  of  goodwill  for  his  fellow 
men.  He  was  respected  by  the  entire  community  for  his  integrity  of 
character.  For  the  last  two  years  he  suffered  from  chronic  empyema 
which  assumed  a  serious  form  shortly  before  his  passing  away." 

Five  children  were  born  to  Orman  and  Louisa.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  son,  Frederick  Douglas,  was  a  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance  man  of  Elmira;  Frances  Louise,  was  wife  of  John  Melvin  Brooks 
of  Horseheads;  Jessie  Louise,  a  practising  physician  of  Elmira;  Lillian 
Belle,  science  teacher  in  Elmira  Academy  and  her  twin  Million  Belle, 
English  teacher  in  the  academy  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

When  the  twins  were  born  Louisa  was  forty-two  years  old. 
Karl,  her  grandson,  has  observed  that  when  a  child  is  born  long 
after  the  others  in  the  family  and  at  "the  change  of  life"  of  the 
mother,  the  experience  is  almost  too  much  for  the  mother.  Frances 
took  charge  of  Mille  and  Jessie  of  Lillie  and  were  delighted  to  have 
live  dolls  to  play  with.  When  the  first  three  children  were  young, 
Orman  was  Very  successful,  but  when  the  twins  were  about  ten 
years  old  he  began  to  fail  in  business.  Louisa  took  in  weaving  to 
add  to  the  family  income.  She  opened  her  house  to  Spiritualist  meet¬ 
ings.  There  was  a  break  between  husband  and  wife  but  no  house 
separation.  Husband  and  wife  went  their  separate  ways  to  their 
own  interests.  Mille  said  once,  "Nothing  was  ever  done  for  papa — 
everything  was  done  for  mama,  which  was  wrong  but  we  weren't 
trained  that  way  or  anything  of  the  kind."  Louisa  would  never  take 
her  daughter  Jessie's  medicine  but  Orman  was  very  proud  of  her 
ability.  Louisa  was  overjoyed  when  Lillie  married  a  minister  and 
spoke  in  a  pulpit.  Karl  thinks  she  was  very  conservative  but  a  fas¬ 
cinating  old  lady,  men  liked  to  talk  with  her.  Among  these  were  her 
physician,  "Old  Doctor  Bush"  and  her  minister,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr. 
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The  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr  spent  a  life  time  pastorate  in  Horseheads 
and  endeared  himself  to  the  village  “not  only  as  a  pastor  and 
Christian  teacher  but  as  a  citizen  and  a  public  man"  states  the 
memorial  service  held  in  his  honor.  When  Lillie  Herrick  in  1890  was 
finishing  High  School  the  principal  asked  her  to  apply  for  a  Cornell 
scholarship.  When  she  told  this  exciting  news  to  her  mother,  Louisa 
Cowan  Herrick  protested  that  the  twins  should  not  be  separated 
and  asked  a  delay  until  she  could  consult  Mr.  Carr.  He  agreed  with 
her  and  went  to  the  President  of  Elmira  College  and  procured  a 
scholarship  for  both  twins,  Lillie  and  Mille. 

When  Louisa  was  old,  her  grandchildren  found  on  the  broad 
window  sill  beside  her  rockingchair,  printed  sermons,  Spiritualist, 
Unitarian,  Christian  Science,  and  the  “Heaven  and  Hell"  of  Swed¬ 
enborg.  Light  is  thrown  on  Louisa's  interests  by  the  biography  of 
Henry  James  who  was  the  father  of  the  novelist  Henry  and  the  psy¬ 
chologist  William.  They  were  of  the  Albany  Scotch-lrish  community. 
And  the  father,  Henry,  traversed  all  the  “isms"  of  the  day  as  did 
Louisa.  He  settled  upon  Swedenborgianism  which  contained  social 
doctrines  similiar  to  those  held  by  the  socialists  of  his  time.  When  I 
read  in  the  theological  seminary,  the  “Varieties  of  Religious  Exper¬ 
ience"  by  William  James,  I  decided  that  he  must  have  chosen  the 
title  from  his  own  family  experience  for  Louisa  Cowan  Herrick  had 
all  the  varieties. 

William  James  also  wrote  that  “men  drink  for  the  same  reason 
that  other  men  pray,  so  that  all  shall  seem  fair  in  the  world."  This 
too  is  true  of  the  Scotch-lrish.  Part  of  the  Cowan  family  were  total 
abstainers,  as  was  Louisa.  They  did  not  dare  drink  a  drop  because 
of  the  awful  condition  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Alcoholism 
is  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch-lrish.  Eugene  O'Neill's 
“Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night"  portrays  very  accurately  this 
plague  of  the  Irish. 

Fred  and  Millie  became  active  propagandists  for  Spiritualism. 
Frances,  Jessie  and  Lillie  were  believers.  Spiritualism  is  Scotch.  It  is 
said  that  Scotland  (as  well  as  Scandinavia)  never  was  wholly  Chris¬ 
tianized  and  therefore  permitted  the  witches  to  live,  contrary  to 
Holy  Scripture.  The  witches  were  the  spiritualist  “mediums".  (Read 
the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  First  Samuel  how  King  Saul  con¬ 
sulted  the  witch  of  Endor.)  Scotch  Christianity  became  blended  with 
a  belief  in  ghosts,  dreams  and  visions.  When  they  came  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  area,  their  fellow  immigrants  also  worked  slowly  down  the 
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long  valleys  of  the  Appalachians  into  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
Carolinas.  Today  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  the  research 
into  psychic  phenomena  and  “parapsychology"  bears  witness  to 
this  continuing  interest.  Also  one  of  the  tenets  of  Spiritualism  was 
“opposition  to  all  wars,"  a  tenet  also  held  by  the  Quakers.  Louisa 
died  Nov.  10,  1915,  aged  85  years.  The  Cowans  and  the  Herricks 
are  buried  in  the  Horseheads  cemetery. 

That  the  northern  country  was  particularly  favorable  to  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Elmira  College  began  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Second  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  Albany  on  April  21st,  1851.  At  the  meeting 
were  a  group  of  clergymen  and  laymen  prominent  in  the  classical 
life  of  the  day.  Among  them  was  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick  who  later  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  college  committee  on  curriculum  and  one  of 
the  first  trustees.  He  was  one  of  the  country's  most  distinguishe  d 
Greek  scholars,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  sometime 
president  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  a  member 

of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Test- 

* 

ament.  Two  of  his  daughters  became  graduates  at  Elmira.  The  first 
thought  was  to  establish  the  school  at  Auburn  but  no  sufficient  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  project  developed  there.  In  Elmira,  Simeon  Ben¬ 
jamin  who  had  come  to  the  village  from  the  northeastern  shore  of 
Long  Island  supplied  the  necessary  funds  to  place  the  Woman's 
college  in  his  community  and  contributed  generously  to  it  until  his 
death.  Through  the  long  years  which  were  to  follow,  the  college 
was  a  heaven  sent  opportunity  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Brooks,  Gleason,  O'Hanlon  and  Herrick  families. 
In  all,  fifteen  of  the  relatives  mentioned  in  this  history  attended  the 
college  and  are  listed  in  the  Directory  of  Students. 

In  the  treasurer's  book  of  1853,  Dr.  Gleason  is  reported  as 
giving  $100.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
college  which  opened  its  doors  in  1855.  Rachel  Brooks  Gleason  told 
her  grandchildren  how  she  sat  on  the  slope  planning  and  dreaming 
with  the  local  committee  just  how  the  site  was  to  be  developed  to 
house  the  first  college  exclusively  for  women. 

The  college  expressed  the  faith  that  girls  should  study  Greek, 
and  the  first  session  of  the  Freshman  year,  Elementary  Greek  Gram- 
mer  with  Greek  and  English  exercises  were  required,  while  the 
second  session  proceeded  to  the  Gospels  in  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  first  session  of  the  Sophomore  year  required  a  reading  of  the 
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Book  of  Acts.  So  Greek  was  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  at  El- 

fl~°m  !he  Very  be9innin9-  Whe"  Vassar  college  was  opened  m 
186  Greek  was  elective.  A  considerable  classical  emphasis  existed 
m  the  Chemung  Valley.  The  Elmira  Free  Academy  maintained  a 
teacher  of  Greek,  Miss  Phelps,  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  and 
its  Principal,  Mr.  Parker,  had  been  a  teacher  of  Greek. 

When  the  Brooks  grandchildren  entered  the  primary  school  in 
Horseheads,  the  Principal,  Peter  Marshall,  was  known  as  a  Greek 
scholar  H'S  daughter,  Hannah  who  married  Karl  Brooks,  taught 
High  School  Greek  as  late  as  the  year  1915. 

Equally  influential  and  stimulating  to  the  liberal  outlook  of  the 
amily  was  the  opening  of  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca  in  1868  Us 
revered  first  president,  Andrew  D.  White,  was  still  on  campus  when 
the  children  and  grandchildren  entered  and  the  outlook  of  Goldwin 
Smith  persisted.  Dr.  White  had  called  him  from  Oxford  to  accept  the 
chair  of  English  history.  During  our  Civil  War,  Goldwin  Smith's  let¬ 
ters  to  the  London  Daily  News  had  presented  a  clear  picture  of  the 
situation  before  English  readers.  He  understood  the  importance  of 
the  moral  question  underlying  the  political  and  foresaw  the  triumph 
of  the  Union  because  it  was  in  the  stream  of  the  tendency  toward 
righteousness.  He  was  a  disbeliever  in  England's  imperialism.  He 
did  not  favor  the  colonial  system,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the 
greatness  of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  controlled  by  it.  He  believed  that  England  must  lose  her  col¬ 
onies  as  they  grew  in  strength  and  individuality.  Eight  of  the  rela¬ 
tives  mentioned  in  this  history  are  Cornell  Alumni. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Brooks  history. 

As  Rachel's  relatives  in  1778  had  followed  her  to  Vermont,  so 
Rachel  Brooks'  family  accompanied  her  to  Elmira— her  mother  Lucy, 
her  father  Reuben,  sister  Zipporah,  and  brother  John.  The  Water 
Cure  was  a  variation  of  the  public  house  at  Winhall,  a  tavern  for 
sick  folks,  and  it  required  skilled  management  as  a  hotel.  This  was 
provided  by  brother  John  who  served  as  business  manager  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  institution's  life.  Then,  worn  out  physically 
by  its  exactions,  he  retired  to  a  farm  north  of  the  city.  In  1857  he 
married  Sarah  Filura  Vaile,  daughter  of  that  Harvey  Vaile  whose 
birth  is  recorded  in  the  preceeding  chapter.  His  choice  proved  most 
fortunate  for  Sarah's  line  has  been  the  only  one  which  survived  to 
great  grandchildren,  due  perhaps  to  the  Vaile  tenacity  upon  life 
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and  careful  rearing,  indicated  in  the  large  family  and  long  life  of 
Jonathan  and  Polly. 

On  the  mid  century,  Sarah  had  attended  the  Yates  Academy  at 
Yates,  N.  Y.  because  Harvey,  her  father,  had  removed  to  a  farm  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  in  order  to  find  land  free  enough  from 
stones  on  which  to  raise  food  for  his  also  large  family.  These  fe¬ 
male  seminaries  such  as  Yates  were  the  forerunners  of  the  present 
women's  colleges  and  represented  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  a 
girl  of  that  day.  Here  she  studied  mathematics,  French  and  Latin. 
When  Sarah  and  her  sister  Josephine  heard  what  had  happened  to 
Rachel,  they  decided  to  enter  medicine  also  and  went  to  the  Boston 
Female  Medical  College.  Josephine  persisted  and  gained  her  M.D. 
March  3rd,  1858.  She  lived  in  Albion,  N.  Y.  and  practised  for  a  life 
time.  But  Sarah,  after  a  year  of  medical  lectures,  came  to  the  Cure 
as  an  interne  and  married  the  business  manager,  John  Brooks. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  writes  from  the 
Water  Cure"  giving  an  account  of  the  bridal  supper  party  to  Mr. 
Brooks  and  bride,  Miss  Sarah  Vaile  of  Kendall,  Orleans  county  by 
the  patients  and  guests.  Mr.  Brooks,  it  appears  is  Dr.  Gleason's  bus¬ 
iness  man  and  a  brother  to  Mrs.  G — ."  The  account  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  Water  Cure  patronage  at  that  date,  five  years  after 
its  opening.  It  is  entitled 


A  REVERSE. 

ult  was  agreed  that  in  this  entertainment,  Dr.  Gleason  and  his 
family  and  the  whole  corps  of  servitors  should  be  the  guests  of  the 
patients  and  boarders — the  latter  acting  as  hosts  and  attendants. 
The  supper  prepared  for  the  evening  was  gotten  up  by  a  committee 
of  ladies  one  of  whom  was  from  Washington,  Del.  and  another 
from  Louisiana,  chief  cooks,  and  our  correspondent,  whose  judge¬ 
ment  in  a  matter  of  gastronomy  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  trust, 
vouches  for  the  excellence  of  the  bill  of  fare.  A  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  acted  as  head  waiter,  assisted  by  a  Kansas  gentleman  as  his 
lieutenant.  The  latter  and  a  lady  from  New  York  were  the  special 
servitors  of  the  blooming  bride  and  her  happy  partner,  and  stood 
faithfully  and  reverently  behind  them,  bearing  silver  salvers.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  persons  were  appointed  to  the  honorable  post  of 
"waiters"  and  there  was  one  waiter  for  each  guest.  These  volunteer 
servants  of  servants  were  persons  of  the  highest  respectibility,  rep¬ 
resenting  fourteen  states,  two  territories  and  Canada  .  .  . 
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Dr.  Gleason  who  made  some  remarks  on  this  occasion,  said  it 
had  been  his  aim  to  elevate  and  improve  the  social  condition  of  his 
servants,  and  make  them  the  equals  of  his  own  family,  fit  to  attend 
upon  his  guests  and  patrons.  That  his  efforts  were  appreciated  by 
their  intelligent  and  distinguished  entertainers,  was  a  matter  of 
pride  as  well  as  of  gratification  to  him.  The  bridal  party  was  toast¬ 
ed  and  much  of  sentiment  was  called  out  from  the  distinguished 
waiters  (they  were  all  distinguished)  and  guests  that  was  piquant, 
witty  and  eloquent,  but  I  will  not  tax  your  crowded  columns  by  re¬ 
peating.  After  the  supper  came  the  ball.  Dr.  Gleason  threw  wide 
open  the  stable  doors  and  let  out  the  colts  and  permitted  all  to 
dance,  gambol  and  kick  up  their  heels  to  their  heart's  content.  The 
evening  entertainment  concluded  with  an  out  door  serenade  in 
which  the  voice  of  many  a  fair  one  rose  sweetly  on  the  midnight 
air/1 

John  Quincy  Brooks  and  Sarah  Vaile's  children  were  born  at 
the  Cure.  They  were: 

John  Melvin,  born  Jan.  22,  1859 
Herbert  Hale,  bom  Oct.  22,  1863 
Julia  Zipporah,  born  Mar.  6,  1867 
Lucy  Josephine,  born  Sept,  13,  1869. 

John  had  married  Julia  Locke  of  Winhall,  Vt.  on  Feb.  21,  1850 
but  she  died  childless  not  long  after  the  marriage.  Sarah  named  the 
first  daughter  Julia  in  memory  of  her  husband's  first  wife.  When 
Harvey  Vaile  moved  from  Vermont  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the 
baby,  Melvin,  was  sick  on  the  journey  and  so  Eliza,  the  mother, 
was  urged  to  leave  the  family  which  was  probably  journeying  by 
ox  sled,  and  take  passage  on  a  boat  on  the  newly  opened  Erie 
canal.  The  baby  died  and  this  so  impressed  Sarah  that  she  gave  the 
name  Melvin  to  her  first  born  son. 

Herbert  Hale  received  his  name  because  the  Hale  family  had 
helped  finance  the  Cure.  The  son  of  Marshall  and  Prudence  Dyck- 
man  Hale  was  born  at  the  Cure  June  11,1  869  and  was  named  Reu¬ 
ben  Brooks  Hale.  This  son  became  a  California  merchant  and  has 
a  two  inch  listing  in  Whose  Who  for  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1950-1951. 

Harvey  Vaile  picked  out  a  farm  opposite  in  soil  to  his  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  There  was  not  a  single  stone  on  the  whole  farm  and  his 
peach  orchard  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Harvey  had  five 
daughters.  When  they  grew  up  they  all  had  black  silk  dresses  and 
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white  shawls  except  Sallie  who  had  a  black  silk  shawl.  The  mother 
also  wore  black  silk.  On  Sunday  Father  Vaile  would  say  that  he  was 
g°*ng  to  hitch  up  the  horses  and  all  who  were  not  ready  when  he 
was,  would  have  to  stay  home.  So  they  were  all  ready.  The  church 
was  held  in  the  school  house  and  the  mother  and  daughters,  all  in 
black  silk,  with  shawls  would  follow  father  in  procession  up  the 
aisle  to  their  seats. 

The  brother,  Harvey  Vaile  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family. 
He  made  a  lot  of  money  and  was  arrested  once  and  sued  but  got 
off.  He  never  liked  Quincy  Brooks  and  so  grandmother  Sallie  never 
forgave  him.  He  went  to  Missouri.  Three  sisters  followed  him  and 
taught  school  there.  John  Melvin  visited  them  before  his  marriage 
but  did  not  remain  in  the  West.  Aunt  Amanda  once  visited  us  when 
I  was  a  child,  she  was  tall  and  very  erect  in  bearing.  Mrs.  Vaile 
died  in  Holley,  N.  Y.  March  13,  1878.  She  loved  to  read  and  her 
children  all  taught  school.  Josephine  became  a  physician  and  Mer¬ 
rick  a  lawyer.  She  was  a  liberal.  She  read  Walter  Scott,  Josephus' 
Works  and  The  Ladies  Repository.  She  loved  to  go  to  bed,  smoke 
her  pipe  and  read.  This  disturbed  Sallie  for  pipe  smoking  for  ladies 
was  going  out  of  style  and  also  she  might  set  the  bed  afire.  Since 
the  Brooks  family  never  threw  anything  away,  I  asked  George  Wes¬ 
ton  Brooks  in  1960  when  he  was  settling  Julia  Zipporah's  estate,  to 
find  that  volume  of  Josephus.  He  found  it,  dated  as  bought  in  1860. 

I  have  it  and  it  lies  on  my  table  with  the  Herrick  copy  of  Sweden¬ 
borg's  Heaven  and  Hell — my  inheritance  from  both  great  grand¬ 
mothers.  Eliza  Sprague  Vaile  was  no  ordinary  woman.  She  was  an 
excellent  conversationalist  and  interested  in  politics.  But  she  had 
scrofula  badly. 

Dr.  Josephine  died  in  the  house  on  The  Old  Place,  now  the 
home  of  her  sister.  And  Herbert's  son  George  Weston  Brooks  was 
born  there. 

The  farm  work  absorbed  John  Quincy  and  Sallie.  It  was  mort¬ 
gaged  and  it  took  ten  or  more  years  to  pay  it  off.  Then  they  built  a 
new  house  across  the  Lake  road.  Its  timber  was  two  and  more  years 
in  seasoning.  A  perfect  house  which  they  planned  themselves.  The 
cellar  was  floored  with  great  sheets  of  slate,  three  big  rooms.  Up¬ 
stairs  were  eight  rooms  on  the  first  flopr  and  seven  on  the  second 
with  two  hallways  and  an  attic  over  all.  It  was  built  for  hospitality 
and  was  reminiscent  of  the  Inn.  The  family  moved  in  about  the  first 
of  February  1879.  When  Herbert  married  he  lived  in  the  old  house 
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while  John  Melvin  lived  on  the  Water  Cure  hill  on  a  farm  at  the 
very  top. 

John  Quincy  died  July  27,  1890  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  aged 
63.  His  obituary  states:  “His  influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  town  af¬ 
fairs  of  Horseheads  and  few  citizens  have  left  a  record  of  greater 
public  spirit,  probity  and  zeal  than  Mr.  Brooks.  He  has  served  the 
town  faithfully  in  several  capacities,  but  notably  as  assessor  and 
road  commissioner,  having  been  re-elected  three  successive  times 
after  his  first  term  of  service  in  this  latter  office. 

“He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  the  necessary  moral 
courage  to  stand  by  them.  No  one  ever  doubted  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  any  public  or  private  question.  He  hated  sham,  hypocricy, 
and  cowardice,  and  in  the  Spartan-like  simplicity  of  his  life  he  illus¬ 
trated  purity,  integrity  and  righteousness.  He  was  a  good  neighbor 
and  his  unobtrusive  benevolence  blessed  many  a  poverty  striken 
home." 

Louisa  Cowan  Herrick  greatly  admired  him  and  doubtless  in¬ 
fluenced  her  daughter  Frances  to  accept  his  son.  Every  autumn  he 
left  a  big  pumpkin  with  other  vegetables  on  her  doorstep. 

Sarah  died  in  1906  when  Rachel,  her  granddaughter  was  a 
junior  in  Elmira  College.  She  remembers  Sarah  sitting  by  the  coal 
fire  frying  to  hold  a  book  in  her  hands  swollen  and  crippled  with 
rheumatism.  It  was  a  French  book  kept  from  her  youth  in  the  Yates 
Academy.  She  rarely  talked  with  her  grandchildren.  All  Rachel  re¬ 
members  is  being  reminded  “your  mother  is  calling  you  to  come 
home."  To  Karl  she  seemed  a  wooden  personality.  Since  John 
Quincy  had  died  before  the  grandchildren  could  know  him,  Silas 
Gleason  and  their  Aunt  Rachel  became  in  effect  the  grandparents. 
Silas  or  “Dockie"  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  would  fake  his 
neices  on  his  lap  and  play  the  Jews-harp.  He  took  John  Melvin's 
sons  with  him  to  hunt  woodchucks.  The  boys  would  carry  the  chair 
in  which  he  sat  to  watch  the  hole  and  he  would  let  the  boys  look 
thru  the  sight  of  his  gun.  He  was  a  great  hand  to  entertain  children, 
saying  he  wanted  the  children  to  remember  him. 

Zippie  kept  a  scrap  book  filled  with  Rachel's  articles  which 
had  appeared  in  print  and  the  Water  Cure  published  a  little  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Instruction  and  Amusement"  called  Aquae  Gloria  for  the 
years  1877  and  1878.  These  sources  give  us  the  activities  of  the 
family  and  the  tenor  of  the  Civil  War  times. 

The  slavery  issue  had  split  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the 
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seceders  had  established  in  Jan.  5th,  1846  an  Independent  church, 
later  called  the  Park  church,  of  the  Congregational  form. 

In  1857  there  arrived  as  pastor  of  this  Congregational  church, 
a  member  of  the  most  famous  preaching  family  in  America,  Thomas 
K.  Beecher.  Only  Zippie  and  her  husband  joined  Beecher's  church 
but  Reuben,  Silas  and  Rachel  regularly  attended  and  at  times 
served  upon  the  pastor's  council.  John  Quincy's  children  were 
“brought  up"  in  this  church,  and  John  Melvin  received  a  certificate 
yearly  from  1870  through  1874  saying  that  he  “has  recited  the  les¬ 
sons  of  One  Year  perfectly  and  by  Punctuality,  and  Giving,  Atten¬ 
tion  and  Conduct,  has  become  a  help  and  an  honor  to  the  school." 
Dr.  Gleason  had  been  warned  not  to  attend  the  abolitionist  church 
as  such  sympathy  would  injure  his  medical  practice  but  he  paid  no 
attention.  The  choice,  however,  presented  to  them  at  this  date, 
marks  the  different  outlook  of  the  Brooks  and  the  O'Hanlon  family. 

Preceding  Mr.  Beecher  in  time  but  arriving  in  Elmira  in  1851 
after  the  split  in  the  Presbyterian  church  for  which  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible,  came  the  Rev.  David  Murdoch  born  in  Bonhiil,  Scotland 
in  1800  and  married  there  to  Elizabeth  Bissett.  His  daughter  Kate 
later  married  David  Pratt,  the  president  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  in  Elmira.  Their  son  was  James  Bissett  Pratt,  sometime  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Williams  College  and  author  of  books  on  re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  Elmira  of  1857  the  Murdochs  were  not  for  social  re¬ 
form.  They  were  more  inclined  to  save  up  a  little  competence  to 
have  at  hand.  After  he  had  been  nine  years  as  pastor  of  this  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  led  a  split  of  117  seceding  members  which 
formed  the  Lake  Street  Presbyterian  church.  But  he  died  the  next 
year,  1861.  This  church  became  the  most  conservative  and  “funda¬ 
mentalist"  of  the  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  Beechers,  on  the  contrary,  were  every  one  for  social  reform. 
They  wanted  to  change  something.  They  were  inclined  to  be  care¬ 
less  about  money  matters  and  apt  to  do  things  which  made  them 
gossiped  about.  Every  Beecher  seems  to  have  suffered  periods  of 
depression  and  elation.  James,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  later  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  at  the  Water  Cure.  In  spite  of  or  because  of  these 
characteristics  Thomas  K.  Beecher  remained  in  Elmira  nearly  half  a 
century  as  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  city.  Years  afterward  he  wrote 
the  most  delightful  article  for  the  Aquae  Gloria,  the  trade  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  Cure.  “MY  NEIGHBORS,  by  Thomas  K.  Beecher." 

“Twenty-three  years  ago  come  June.  As  I  strolled  one  Monday 
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along  the  tow  path  of  the  new,  now  abandoned  Junction  canal,  I 
spied  on  the  hill  side  a  huge,  chalky,  sun  smitten  building  which 
was  called  ‘the  Water  Cure/ 

“I  went  for  it.  I  found  it  new,  cheap,  clean,  honost.  For  three 
years  it  was  my  home  as  a  single  man;  for  three  years  more  it  was 
my  home  as  a  married  man;  and  for  seventeen  years  it  has  been 
our  neighbor  toward  which  the  board  walk  leads — a  path  which 
must  be  shoveled  first  of  all  after  a  snow  storm. 

“Acquaintance  has  grown  into  intimacy,  and  intimacy  has  rip¬ 
ened  into  love,  such  as  is  rarely  attained  by  any,  in  this  land  and 
age  of  restlessness  and  change. 

“The  black-haired,  black-eyed  Dr.  Gleason  whom  I  first  saw 
nailing  down  an  oil  cloth  at  the  entrance  door,  is  now  the  ‘old 
Dockey'  a  study  for  the  artist.  The  steady,  indefatigable  Mrs.  Glea¬ 
son,  whom  I  used  to  find  all  over  the  house  where  work  was  to  be 
done  or  patients  to  be  steadied,  is  now  ‘Mother  Gleason',  to  sit  by 
whom  is  an  inspiration  toward  serene  trustiness  and  strength. 

“Meanwhile  the  trees  have  grown  so  tall  that  only  the  upper 
windows  are  to  be  seen  out  of  the  city.  The  bushes  in  'the  Glen' 
which  grudged  pea  brush  are  now  vigorous  trees  with  a  thousand 
smooth  and  shady  spots  for  invalids  to  lie  down  and  chat  together. 
The  house  is  still  white  but  no  longer  raw  and  sun  smitten.  I  have 
shingled  on  the  roofs,  nailed  ‘siding'  to  the  studs,  hung  paper  on 
the  walls  and  entries,  spread  paint  on  outside  and  inside,  rum¬ 
maged  in  the  pantries,  cooked  in  the  kitchen,  tinkered  in  the  shop, 
swashed  round  in  the  bathrooms,  eaten  at  the  tables,  slept  in  the 
beds,  preached  in  the  parlors,  christened  the  new  born,  and  prayed 
for  the  repose  of  the  aged  ones  entering  into  rest.  In  short,  I  know 
the  Water  Cure. 

“If  then,  knowledge  qualifies  one  to  testify,  my  testimony  is 
worth  reading.  But  if  love  disqualifies  a  witness,  then  my  testimony 
is  trash. 

“This  then  I  say.  For  many  reasons  the  Elmira  Water  Cure  is  an 
exceptionally  trustworthy  resort  for  health.  I  say  so — because — its 
steady  and  responsible  conduct  during  twenty-five  years  under  one 
management,  is  evidence  in  itself  of  trustworthy  quality.  Traveling 
doctors  and  ‘mushroom  cures'  are  not  entitled  to  confidence.  In  the 
care  of  the  sick,  they  who  ask  to  be  trusted  must  consent  to  stand 
by  their  work  and  take  the  consequence. 

“Bearing  in  mind  then,  as  all  reasonable  people  should,  that 
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all  doctors  are  fighting  a  losing  battle;  that  sooner  or  later  death 
proves  stronger  than  all;  that  only  quacks  or  charlatans  are  childish 
or  dishonest  enough  to  promise  cure  to  all  comers.  Bearing  all  this 
in  mind,  I  am  free  to  say  and  testify,  that  I  know  of  no  place  where 
a  sick  man  in  earnest  to  win  back  health  may  indulge  a  more  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  than  when  he  finds  himself  an  accepted  patient  at 
the  Water  Cure. 

“And  if  you  come,  you  will  see  just  across  the  road  a  marten- 
box  of  a  house,  where  I  live,  and  where  I  expect  to  die,  the  Water 
Cure  notwithstanding.  Be  that  day  far  or  near,  it  will  still  remain 
that  I  have  owed  many  years  of  health  and  strength  to  the  air,  and 
water,  the  counsel  and  care  of  my  neighbors,  The  Elmira  Water 
Cure." 

All  the  time,  the  conflict  between  the  abolitionists  and  the 
slavery  party  was  growing  more  furious.  John  Brown  in  1859  went 
away  from  an  anti-slavery  convention  muttering,  “These  men  are 
all  talk,  what  we  want  is  action — action"  A  few  days  later  he  made 
a  raid  into  Harpers  Ferry  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  slave  insur¬ 
rection.  “Although  his  efforts  failed  and  he  was  quickly  executed  as 
a  traitor  to  Virginia,  the  act  of  violence  rocked  the  continent  from 
sea  to  sea."  The  scrap  book  of  Rachel  has  preserved  the  account  in 
the  Elmira  Advertiser  of  her  husband's  trip  to  Harpers  Ferry  to  find 
what  had  happened. 

“On  Monday  the  21st  of  November,  1859  Fox  Holden  Esq.  and 
myself  left  Elmira  on  horseback  for  a  trip  to  Harper's  Ferry,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  other  points  south,  for  the  benefit  of  our  health.  Wil¬ 
liamsport  was  our  first  stopping  place  where  we  spent  Thanksgiving 
day  very  pleasantly  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Sturges  and  family.  We  reached 
Harrisburg  on  Sunday  morning.  At  Harrisburg,  we  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  we  stopped,  who  had 
been  to  Harper's  Ferry  himself,  and  he  thought  we  could  go  there 
without  trouble.  We  started  in  through  the  Cumberland  Valley  fol¬ 
lowing  the  route  of  John  Brown.  This  valley  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  spots  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  finest  wheat  growing 
localities  in  the  state.  We  stopped  at  Carlisle,  the  point  where  the 
arms  and  munition  of  John  Brown  were  landed,  and  from  thence 
taken  to  Harper's  Ferry.  At  Carlisle  there  is  a  military  post  for  the 
training  of  soldiers  and  cavalry  of  the  United  States  Army.  From 
thence  we  passed  on  through  Shippenburgh  and  Chambersburg  to 
Green  Castle,  at  which  point  we  began  to  feel  pressure  of  the  John 
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Brown  panic.  While  we  were  there,  there  was  evidently  quite  a  little 
excitement  in  town,  as  was  evident  from  the  gathering  of  people 
about,  who  watched  us  with  manifest  suspicion  though  they  treated 
us  kindly.  They  showed  us  the  signature  of  John  Brown  registered 
at  the  hotel  as  John  Smith  and  son,  and  conversed  very  freely  with 
us  about  the  matter,  evidently  with  the  intention  to  draw  us  on.  An 
Irishman  of  some  oratorical  ability,  came  in  and  very  sympathiz- 
ingly  inquired  if  one  of  us  was  not  a  brother  of  John  Brown,  to 
which  we  replied  of  course  we  had  no  acquaintance  with  John 
Brown,  and  passed  it  off  with  a  laugh.  The  landlord  also  endeav¬ 
ored  to  pass  it  off  by  asking  the  Irishman  if  he  had  been  abusing 
‘these  gentlemen/ 

Then  we  took  dinner,  and  went  on  that  night  to  Hagerstown. 
We  registered  our  names  in  full  with  place  of  residence.  Probably 
within  two  hours  more  than  one  hundred  people,  inmates  of  the 
hotel  and  citizens  of  the  place,  examined  the  register,  eyeing  us 
closely  at  the  same  time.  We  enjoyed  this  very  much — while  there 
we  conversed  freely  with  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  place  and 
were  shown  one  of  the  pikes  taken  from  John  Brown — a  very  for¬ 
midable  weapon  to  look  upon.  We  were  also  very  kindly  and  po¬ 
litely  advised  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  enter  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  that  in  all  probability  we  should  be  arrested. 

“The  next  morning  we  started  for  Sharpsburg  near  where  Cook 
taught  school,  and  met  several  of  his  intimate  acquaintances,  who 
seemed  much  attached  to  him  as  a  friend.  They  stated  that  Cook 
had  a  great  passion  for  pistol  shooting,  and  was  a  remarkably  fine 
shot,  and  a  poet  withal.  He  was  also  a  man  of  great  muscular  pow¬ 
er.  They  had  seen  him  take  a  cold  poker  and  bend  it  across  his  arm 
and  then  straighten  it  out  again — a  common  iron,  coal  poker. 

“The  country  from  Sharpsburg  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  wild  and 
mountainous  in  the  extreme  and  filled  with  gorges  and  ravines 
somewhat  similiar  to  those  back  of  the  Water  Cure.  This  range  of 
mountain  for  eight  miles  in  length  and  four  miles  wide,  is  entirely 
broken  up  into  these  ridges,  gorges  and  ravines  and  is  one  of  the 
wildest  places  in  the  world.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
lodge  insurrectionists  or  slaves  who  might  be  hid  in  its  fastnesses. 
The  spot  was  most  admirably  chosen  by  John  Brown  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  he  had  in  view. 

“We  passed  by  the  Kennedy  farm  which  John  Brown  rented, 
and  where  he  gathered  together  his  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
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dnd  also  the  school  house  which  they  converted  into  a  hardware 
store,  by  filling  it  with  arms,  as  the  inhabitants  said.  Cook  had  been 
teaching  school  in  that  vicinity  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  year. 

"We  entered  Harper's  Ferry  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  on  the  29th  of  November,  through  a  wild  gorge,  just  a  moun¬ 
tain  pass  which  brought  us  out  in  full  view  of  the  place  at  once, 
though  we  were  still  on  the  Maryland  shore.  Just  as  we  arrived  at 
the  bridge,  we  were  accosted  by  a  gentleman  keeping  a  small  gro¬ 
cery  store  on  the  Maryland  side. 

“  ‘Would  you  like  to  go  over  to  Harper's  Ferry?‘ 

“  ‘We  would  if  consistant  with  the  civil  and  military  regulation 
of  the  place.' 

“He  said  it  was  and  he  would  take  us  over  himself,  and  show 
us  the  engine  house  in  which  Brown  was  entrenched,  and  different 
places  where  persons  were  shot  and  so  forth.  He  returned  with  us  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  we  gave  him  a  fee  and  inquired  for  the  next 
public  house  on  the  way  to  Washington.  There  were  also  at  this 
grocery,  four  of  the  Montgomery  Richmond  Guards  who  also  ques¬ 
tioned  us  in  a  similiar  way.  They  informed  us  that  at  a  place  about 
four  miles  below  there  was  a  Place  called  Knoxville  at  which  was  a 
public  house  and  they  strongly  advised  us  to  put  up  there  for  the 
night.  We  arrived  at  Knoxville  at  about  six  o'clock  and  being  weary 
retired  at  once.  Before  nine  the  steady  tramp  of  military  was  heard 
upon  the  stair,  and  soon  a  rap  at  our  door.  We  opened  the  door  and 
asked  what  was  wanting.  The  Commanding  Officer  who  proved  to 
be  the  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Montgomery  Guards  of  Richmond, 
said  in  a  very  polite  manner,  ‘Gentlemen,  I  am  extremely  sorry  to 
disturb  you  but  shall  be  under  the  necessity  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  to  take  you  back  to  Harper's  Ferry.'  We  replied:  ‘We  respect 
your  authority  and  will  cheerfully  go  at  once.'  We  asked  if  we 
should  take  our  baggage  along  with  us  for  examination  and  he  re¬ 
plied  it  might  be  as  well. 

“When  we  got  down  into  the  bar-room,  a  large  room,  it  was 
packed  full  of  men  who  had  come  in  since  our  arrival.  The  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  then  told  a  story  to  the  crowd  (the  point  of  which 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  very  plain  to  see)  of  a  ghost  in 
one  of  the  old  ruins  of  Mexico,  when  he  was  there  in  the  service  of 
the  army.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  the  ghost  solemnly  pointing 
with  its  finger  and  giving  the  following  utterance:  ‘Its  a  damn  long 
time  between  drinks'.  And  now  soys  the  Officer,  ‘Let  us  go  up  and 
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take  something  to  drink  .  But  he  sternly  refused  to  receive  any  mon¬ 
ey  at  our  hands. 

"We  were  then  taken  back  to  Harper's  Ferry,  under  the  military 
escort,  several  citizens  going  along  to  see  that  all  was  right.  At  a 
wayside  establishment,  half  way  to  the  Ferry,  the  Commanding  Of¬ 
ficer  treated  himself  to  another  ‘snifter',  the  rank  and  file  not  being 
allowed  to  participate.  He  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  funny  fellow 
like  the  majority  of  the  military  with  whom  we  came  in  contact. 
When  we  got  to  the  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry  which  was  guarded  by 
United  States  Marines,  we  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass, 
they  not  being  in  exactly  the  right  condition  to  receive  the  counter¬ 
sign  from  our  Commanding  Officer.  One  of  the  guards  said:  ‘Those 
marines  are  no  gentlemen  and  are  drunk  besides.' 

“We  were  taken  to  the  Wager  House,  the  best  hotel  in  the 
place  and  introduced  to  Capt.  Moore,  of  the  Richmond  Montgomery 
Guards,  his  first  lieutenant  and  three  gentlemen  of  civil  authority, 
but  who  or  what  they  were  I  cannot  tell.  We  were  then  taken  to  a 
private  room  and  politely  asked  to  be  seated,  when  Capt.  Moore 
addressed  us  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen,  do  you  carry  arms?"  Our  reply  was::  “None  but 
what  nature  provides." 

“Where  do  you  live?" 

“Elmira,  N.  Y." 

“Where  are  you  going?" 

“To  Washington  City." 

“What  is  your  business?" 

In  answer  to  this  I  took  out  a  package  of  our  Water  Cure  cir¬ 
culars,  (neatly  printed  at  the  office  of  the  daily  and  weekly  Adver¬ 
tiser)  and  politely  as  I  knew  how  handed  one  to  each  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  present.  (I  hope  ere  long  to  receive  some  patients  as  a  result.) 
These  they  each  read  carefully  through,  quietly  and  attentively,  and 
I  hope,  were  pleased  with  the  excellent  inducements  offered.  I  then 
gave  them  a  slip,  cut  from  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser,  containing 
the  notice  which  that  paper  gave  of  the  design  and  route  of  our  trip. 
We  told  them  that  statement  contained  in  substance  our  business, 
and  they  all  read  it  with  great  attention.  It  appeared  to  have  a  par¬ 
tial  satisfying  effect.  They  then  asked  us — 

“Why  did  you  come  this  way  in  going  to  Washington?" 

“Because  we  wanted  to  travel  over  the  track  of  John  Brown 
and  see  Harper's  Ferry." 
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They  said,  “Is  it  not  farther  to  go  this  way  than  by  Baltimore?" 

We  replied  “Yes,  but  a  day  or  two's  ride  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  us  as  our  object  was  to  gain  health  and  interest  ourselves 
by  the  way." 

“Were  you  not  aware  of  the  great  excitement  existing  here?" 

“Yes,  and  we  did  not  intend  to  go  into  Harper's  Ferry  but 
thought  we  could  travel  safely  on  the  Maryland  shore." 

“Do  you  know  anyone  in  Harper's  Ferry?" 

We  replied. that  we  did  not,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  them 
references  to  gentlemen  in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  conver¬ 
sation  here  came  to  a  pause,  and  the  first  Lieutenant  said:  “Mr. 
Holden,  although  it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  you,  you  must  al¬ 
low  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  Have  you  not  been  taken  for  a  broth¬ 
er  of  John  Brown?"  At  this  we  both  laughed  heartily  and  the  com¬ 
pany  joined.  We  then  stated  that  at  a  little  place  through  which  we 
had  passed  called  Green  Castle,  we  had  been  asked  that  question, 
and  related  the  circumstances  about  the  Irishman,  etc.,  as  previously 
stated.  One  of  the  gentlemen  then  said:  “You  have  told  a  straight 
story  you  can  go  on  your  way."  Shaking  hands  with  us  they  bid  us 
goodbye.  We  then  insisted  on  our  safe  delivery  back  to  the  tavern 
from  which  they  took  us.  One  of  the  Montgomery  Guards  replied  in 
true  Virginia  style:  “Gentlemen,  we  protect  you  with  our  lives."  We 
were  delivered  at  our  hotel  safely  and  retired  to  rest  again  at  mid¬ 
night,  having  traveled  eight  miles  and  had  quite  a  romantic  ad¬ 
venture." 

In  February  1861,  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency 
but  before  his  inauguration  on  March  4th,  Rachel  again  writes  of  a 
trip  to  Washington  with  her  husband. 

“As  we  surveyed  the  public  buildings  which  seemed  pervaded 
with  prosperity  and  plenty,  we  could  not  realize  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  swaying  to  and  fro  and  threatening  to  fall.  Was 
not  the  admission  of  slavery  into  the  foundation  of  this  government 
as  a  rotten  timber  which  endangers  the  whole  superstructure?  The 
older  citizens  said  with  a  sigh,  kOh,  if  we  could  remain  united  and 
go  on  for  a  few  years  to  come  as  we  have  in  those  that  are  past, 
what  a  fine  city  this  would  be  for  the  head  of  the  nation  and  what 
a  glorious  country  we  should  have.' 

“At  the  Levee  at  the  White  House,  President  Buchanan  with 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  cordial  greeting,  received  his  multitude  of 
guests.  He  did  not  look  haggard,  as  if  worn  and  distracted  by  cares 
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of  station,  but  rather  as  if  present  perplexities  rested  lightly  upon 
him.  His  neice,  Miss  Lane,  wore  a  quiet,  genteel  and  pleasing  man¬ 
ner.  The  ladies  were  as  smiling,  the  music  as  sweet,  the  gentlemen 
as  genial  as  if  no  secession  sentiments  were  separating  our  country. 
As  the  world  went  round  in  a  general  promenade  in  the  famous 
east  room,  we  saw  many  persons  of  note/' 

Thomas  K.  Beecher  went  to  the  Civil  War  as  chaplain  of  the 
141st  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  The  great  numbers  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  from  the  Chemung  valley  whom  Beecher  accom¬ 
panied  to  the  front  add  weight  to  the  argument  of  that  historian 
who  ascribes  the  fierceness  of  fighting  in  these  battles  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Scotch-lrish  on  both  sides.  No  member  of  the  Brooks  family 
fought  the  War  but  Zipporah  filled  a  whole  scrap  book  and  half  of 
another  with  Beecher's  letters  written  from  camp  to  the  Elmira  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  With  them,  she  saved  an  account  of  the  life  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  the  father,  written  upon  his  death  in  1863  which  reminds 
the  reader  that  Lyman  was  exactly  one  year  older  than  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence  and  that,  therefore,  the  life  time  of  one  man 
has  spanned  the  two  great  conflicts  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War. 

But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  tragic 
and  bloody  as  it  became,  was  simply  one  incident,  one  episode  in 
the  triumph  of  an  outlook  upon  life  which  had  been  put  under  the 
ban  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Not  only  had  Anne  Hutchin¬ 
son  been  banished  and  Maria  the  negress  been  burned  on  Boston 
Common  but  at  that  same  period,  Galileo  was  bowing  beneath  the 
weight  of  tradition  and  making  his  famous  reply  about  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  Now  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  coming  of  man, 
woman  and  the  negro  into  freedom  and  equality,  came  also  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  scientific  outlook.  Science  furnished  the  metaphysical 
democracy  which  accompanied  the  belief  in  the  uncommon  fineness 
of  the  common  man.  This  science  as  it  related  to  man  furnished  the 
first  skirmish  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  Beechers,  first  among  the  ministers  of  America  accepted 
the  premises  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  published  in  1859,  and 
Charles  Darwin  was  better  known  and  more  revered  in  Elmira  than 
in  his  own  English  neighborhood.  In  fact,  very  few  of  Darwin's  con¬ 
temporaries  in  England  read  him.  John  Bass  had  denied  Original 
Sin;  now,  a  century  later,  Thomas  K.  Beecher  abolishes  the  Fall  of 
Man  altogether.  He  preached  that  God  had  done  with  man  in  the 
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beginning  as  we  do  with  babies  learning  to  walk— started  him  so 
far  down  that  he  could  not  fall;  and  therefore  the  meaning  of  hu¬ 
man  life  is  not  recovery  but  growth.  The  significance  of  the  heresy 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  theologians  had  made  Genesis  a  dogma  in¬ 
stead  of  a  symbol.  The  upshot  of  Darwin's  pondering  was  a  new 
way  of  thinking  that  transformed  the  whole  European  point  of  view. 
Darwin  brought  fresh  reinforcement  to  the  inductive  method  of 
thinking  which  had  begun  with  Francis  Bacon  in  1620  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
1672.  This  inductive  thinking  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  method  of  Calvinism.  But  Darwin  is  more  mementous  than 
Newton  or  Einstein  because  he  strikes  at  that  compensatory  value  of 
human  nature  which  requires  a  well  ordered  system,  unchanging, 
eternal  and  specific.  Darwin  abolishes  such  logic,  upsets  this  and 
declares  Change  is  the  Reality. 

At  the  time  of  this  ferment  in  Elmira  over  evolution,  the  com¬ 
munity  was  only  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  not 
born  there  so  new,  comparatively,  was  the  settlement.  Yet  so  close 
was  the  connection  between  this  backwoods  area  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  England  that  the  book  published  in  1859  caused  a 
schism  in  the  Ministerial  union  of  Elmira  ten  years  after.  It  is  exactly 
a  century  since  the  Rev.  John  Bass  was  tried  at  Ashford,  Conn,  for  a 
book  published  ten  years  before  in  England.  Nor  does  the  heresy 
change.  Science  puts  the  thinking  individual  first  and  the  institution 
afterward.  The  Brooks  family  has  witnessed,  about  the  middle  of 
every  century,  a  struggle  for  intellectual  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
theologians  with  whom  they  allied  themselves. 

Following  Charles  Beecher's  experience  with  the  Congregation- 
alists  of  Boston  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  withdrawal  from  the 
Brooklyn  Association  because  of  his  attitude  toward  Darwin,  came 
Thomas  K.  Beecher's  troubles  with  the  Elmira  clergy.  In  1869  the 
Ministerial  Association  of  Elmira  passed  resolutions  disapproving 
the  teachings  of  Mr.  Beecher,  declining  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his 
Sunday  evening  services  at  the  opera  house  and  requesting  him  to 
withdraw  from  their  Monday  morning  ministerial  meeting.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  withdrawal  and  thus  the  pastors  stated  “they  were 
relieved  from  further  responsibility  as  to  his  action."  Mark  Twain 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  affair  for  the  Elmira  Advertiser  which  he 
signed  “S'CAT": 

“Poor  Beecher!  All  this  time  he  could  do  whatever  he  pleased 
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that  was  wrong,  and  then  be  perfectly  serene  and  comfortable  over 
it,  because  the  Ministerial  Union  of  Elmira  was  responsible  to  God 
for  it  .  .  .  His  great  mistake  was  in  supposing  that  when  he  had 
the  Saviour's  endorsement  of  his  conduct,  he  had  all  that  was  nec¬ 
essary.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  possible  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  between  the  Saviour  and  the  Ministerial  Union  of 
Elmira  ....  the  Ministers  turned  coldly  away  and  refused  to  help 
at  those  Opera  House  meetings,  when  they  well  knew  that  their 
help,  earnestly  and  persistently  given,  was  able  to  kill  off  any  great 
religious  enterprise  that  was  ever  conceived  of  .  .  .  The  difference 
between  Beecher  and  the  man  who  put  an  adder  in  his  bosom  is, 
that  Beecher  put  more  adders  in  than  he  did,  and  consequently  had 
a  proportionately  livelier  time  of  it  when  they  got  warmed  up." 

But  if  Beecher  was  out  with  the  clergy,  he  found  congenial 
companionship  for  his  scientific  interests  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  an  extraordinary  group  of  men 
physicians  lived  in  Elmira.  Among  them,  Dr.  Wey  later  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  They  pub¬ 
lished  a  medical  magazine  called  the  Bistoury  devoted  to  exposing 
humbug  in  medical  practice.  Its  editor  was  another  remarkable  phy¬ 
sician,  Thaddeus  UpdeGraff.  In  1880  a  Microscopical  Society  was 
formed  with  Dr.  Silas  Gleason  as  president  which  included  these 
physicians  and  Dr.  Darius  Ford,  the  popular  science  professor  at  El¬ 
mira  College.  Already  in  action  since  1858  was  a  large  “Academy 
of  Science  founded  by  the  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  College, 
C.  S.  Farrar.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  was  the  first  president.  Grounds  for 
an  observatory  were  donated,  about  two  thousand  dollars  were 
subscribed  for  the  building  and  the  apparatus,  a  telescope  was  in¬ 
stalled.  By  18/9  the  Academy  published  one  monograph  on  “The 
Birds  of  Southern  New  York".  This  society  lasted  fifty  years  and  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  leading  English  scientists. 

Beecher  s  originality  found  fitting  expression  in  the  new  church 
building  which  he  erected  in  1876.  It  occupied  a  whole  city  block 
from  north  to  south  while  its  width  was  increased  by  a  beautiful 

park,  as  large  as  a  city  square.  It  was  the  first  institutional  church  in 
America. 

The  year  1876  is  marked  also  by  the  arrival  in  the  city  of  Zebu- 
Ion  R.  Brockway  who  gave  nearly  twenty-five  years  to  the  founda¬ 
tion,  development  and  administration  of  the  Elmira  Refomatory.  He 
added  one  more  to  that  group  of  characters  who  clustered  for  the 
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most  part  around  Beecher's  church,  He  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Beecher 
in  his  “Fifty  Years  of  Prison  Service" — saying:  “Beecher's  powerful 
influence  had  created  in  the  community  a  large  minded  liberalism 
and  humanitarianism  and  a  public  sentiment  which  did  not  by 
carping  criticism  hinder  the  adoption  of  rational  reformatory  pro¬ 
cedure.  Mr.  Beecher  gave  us  at  once  his  complete  confidence." 
Later  Mr.  Brockway  persuaded  a  young  Presbyterian  minister  to 
give  up  the  pastorate  of  the  South  Side  church  and  become  the 
Protestant  chaplain  of  the  Reformatory.  He  was  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Chapman  who  married  Lillie  Herrick. 

The  Congregational  church  remained,  therefore,  the  variant  in 
the  Scotch-lrish  community.  It  has  always  been  the  target  for  crit¬ 
icism  and  its  members  considered  to  be  bound  straight  for  hell. 
Consequently  it  was  the  most  interesting  church  and  Mr.  Beecher's 
writings  were  always  good  newspaper  stuff. 

In  1876  in  Florida  Rachel  and  Silas  saw  the  aftermath  of  the 
War.  Rachel  writes:  “Eleven  years  ago,  about  these  days,  since  Sher¬ 
man's  famous  march  through  this  section  and  still  the  once  charm¬ 
ing,  thriving  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  not  revived  since 
the  shock  of  armies.  The  fire  that  then  laid  low  several  churches  and 
the  best  business  street,  left  standing  the  Baptist  meeting  house  in 
which  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  and  there  it  still 
stands. 

The  legislature  is  now  in  session.  Two  thirds  of  the  members 
are  colored  and  many  cannot  read  or  write.  But,  like  our  lawmakers 
at  the  nation's  head,  they  are  so  ready  and  anxious  to  talk  that  sev¬ 
eral  speak  at  the  same  time  despite  the  gavel  which  prompts,  ‘to 
order,  gentlemen'. 

“How  the  pendulum  does  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  op¬ 
posite.  Some  of  us  remember  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  a  negro 
had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect.  Did  not  the 
colored  man  have  too  little  authority?  Does  he  not  now  have  too 
much?  Are  we  not  now,  both  North  and  South,  bothered  by  too 
many  votes  from  those  who  know  too  little?  Carlyle  says  that  the 
‘wisest  and  best  man  has  a  divine  right  to  govern'.  But  where  is  the 
winnowing  machine  by  which  we  may  find  them?  We  note  by  the 
way  but  few  white  people  and  they  look  discouraged.  Colored 
folks,  old  and  young  are  plenty,  most  of  them  ragged  and  jolly. 
Here  and  there  a  gentleman  of  color,  well  clad,  bearing  a  beaver 
and  cane,  also  an  air  that  tells  he  is  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
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The  difference  in  color  between  the  races  makes  us  wonder 
how  ,f  can  be  true  that  ‘the  Lord  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
o  he i  earth  But  when  we  note  how  every  class,  caste  and  color  are 

puffed  up  by  a  little  brief  authority,  we  conclude  that  through  all 
runs  one  common  vein  of  vanity. 

c  .u  The|  C°n,rast  be,ween  »he  serving  people  seen  here  in  the 
outh  and  Ihose  in  California  is  very  great.  John  Chinaman  is  al¬ 
ways  neat,  quiet,  staid  and  dignified.  Their  shaven  heads  and  sober 
faces  give  them  a  grave,  antique  air.  How  they  manage  to  keep  so 
clean  when  they  eat,  sleep,  cook  and  work  in  such  close  dark  quar¬ 
ters,  is  a  real  wonder.  They  are  never  either  dirty  or  ragged,  though 
they  live  by  the  thousands  in  alleys,  attics,  and  cellars.  Here  the 
negro  is  usually  ragged,  always  jolly  and  equally  ready  to  crack  a 
loke,  dance  a  jig  or  shout  and  sing  at  prayer-meeting.  The  China¬ 
man  always  bears  his  burden  on  his  shoulder  by  means  of  a  long 
pole,  which  pole  comes  to  seem  almost  as  much  a  part  of  himself 
as  his  cue.  lhe  negro  puts  all  weighty  'plunder'  on  his  head,  leaving 
h.s  hands  happy  in  his  pockets.  A  tub  of  water,  a  tray  of  clams,  a 
ag  of  potatoes,  or  a  basket  of  oranges  ride  equally  on  his  crown. 

e  must  all  of  us  be  marked  from  head  to  heel  with  the  habits  of 
our  ancestors. 

“The  South  seems  to  us  so  sparsely  peopled,  save  with  negroes 
at  we  wonder  where  the  men  came  from  who  could  fight  so  long 
and  so  brave  a  battle  as  was  our  sad  war.  But  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  the  oracle  of  heaven  coming  to  them 
rom  their  inland  city  of  Columbia,  and  sanctioned  by  the,  to  them, 
queen  of  all  commerce,  Charlestown — all  the  towns  of  any  note  that 
many  of  them  had  ever  seen.  Could  the  Confederate  soldiers  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  north  with  its  cities,  villages  and  thickly  settled 
farming  lands,  their  courage  would  have  failed  before  rather  than 
after  a  four  years  war.  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  lead 
to  believe  a  lie.  At  Charlestown  we  take  a  walk  along  the  grand 
sea  wall  just  at  sunset  which  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  had 
not  the  sight  of  Fort  Sumter  at  a  distance  set  in  a  tide  of  sad 
t  oughts.  Many  of  the  houses  show  that  money  is  not  as  plenty  as 

formerly.  Indeed  the  whole  South  tells  of  the  ‘has  been';  the  Great 
West  of  the  ‘going  to  be 

By  1870  Rachel's  book  on  Medicine,  “Talks  to  my  Patients"  ap- 
peered.  The  eighth  edition  issued  in  1895  bears  the  imprint  of  both 
New  York  and  London  publishers.  The  reviewers  said  “It  is  intended- 
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as  an  aid  to  the  young  wife,  where  there  is  no  mother  or  experien¬ 
ced  nurse  at  hand.  It  is  pure  and  chaste  in  diction  and  may  safely 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  anyone  who  needs  the  thoughts  it  con- 
tains."  How  fashions  change  in  best  sellers!  The  diction  pure  and 
chaste  which  attracted  the  public  in  1870  probably  would  not  do  so 
at  all  ninety  years  later  in  1960. 

This  old  book,  lying  around  the  house,  seemingly  forgotten,  in¬ 
fluenced  the  grandchildren,  directing  their  sympathies  in  certain 
directions  and  withholding  them  in  others.  One  paragraph  is  per¬ 
haps  still  pertinent: 

There  is  a  larger  class  than  is  usually  supposed  to  exist,  who 
long  for  a  son  as  did  Hannah  of  old,  and  to  whom  the  little  Samuel 
has  never  come.  Some  of  these  did  not  want  little  ones  in  their  early 
wedded  years,  but  later  would  have  gladly  welcomed  them 
When  marriage  has  been  made  unfruitful  by  varied  means  for  a 
series  of  years,  it  is  likely  to  continue  thus,  even  if  preventives  are 
discontinued.  The  uterus  is  influenced  by  habit,  evidently  quite  as 
much  as  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  So,  when  it  has  been,  year 
after  year,  accustomed  to  cast  its  ovum  at  a  given  time  because  im¬ 
pregnation  has  been  prevented,  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so 
when  preventives  are  not  used.  Hence  those  who  can  by  the  simp¬ 
lest  and  safest  means  prevent  conception,  often  find  in  later  years 
that  when  they  wish  children,  they  are  denied." 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gleason  offered  their  sanatorium  as  a  place 
of  apprenticeship  for  medical  beginners.  Dr.  Sara  Eddy  Thorne  stud¬ 
ied  there  and  after  her  medical  degree  was  granted  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  practitioner  in  Elmira.  Her  sister  Dr.  Ermina  Eddy  followed  the 
same  course.  In  1878  Dr.  Eliza  Beach  started  a  private  hospital  in 
her  home  town,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Glea¬ 
sons.  Dr.  Emma  La  Fever  received  her  medical  degree  in  1892  from 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  Her  husband  and  three  brothers  (Cole- 
grove)  were  doctors.  By  1910  there  had  been  some  dozen  women 
physicians  practicing  in  the  city.  Dr.  Anna  M.  Stuart  died  in  1962 
after  a  life  time  of  distinguished  service  in  the  city. 

Within  the  family  the  woman  physician  multiplied.  Josephine 
Vaile  had  been  practicing  all  these  years  in  Albion  as  Rachel  had 
been  busy  at  Elmira.  Rachel  and  her  brother  John  had  married 
neighbors  in  the  Winhall  village,  playmates  of  their  childhood.  But 
Zipporah  had  been  fifteen  years  younger.  She  had  made  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe  before  there  arrived  as  an  interne  at  the  Cure  a 
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young  Dartmouth  college  man,  Theron  Wales.  In  him  the  family  ac¬ 
quired  as  distinguished  a  brother-in-law  as  Gleason  had  proved  to 
be.  Wales  imitated  Gleason  by  taking  Zipporah  to  Philadelphia 
with  him  where  they  both  studied  medicine  although  not  in  the 
same  institution.  Zipporah  matriculated  at  that  new  college  for 
women  which  Rachel  had  visited  in  1861.  They  received  their  M.D. 
degrees  on  successive  days  and  returned  to  Elmira  for  practice  in 
1873. 

Zipporah  bore  three  sons  and  a  daughter  but  disease  or  acci¬ 
dent  tragically  claimed  every  one.  Wales  and  Zipporah  saw  their 
children  pass  one  by  one  forever  from  the  big  house  on  William 
Street,  which  they  had  bought  for  their  joint  medical  practice  and 
for  their  family  life. 

The  absorbing  work  of  the  Cure  had  kept  the  Gleasons  aloof 
from  the  city  but  Wales  threw  himself  into  all  aspects  of  the  city's 
life.  When  he  first  arrived  the  only  other  college  man  in  town  was  a 
Pratt.  Wales  possessed  the  largest  private  library  in  the  community 
and  he  associated  himself  over  long  years  with  the  movement  to 
secure  a  public  library.  He  joined  Beecher's  church,  joined  the  Ma¬ 
son's,  became  police  commissioner,  president  of  the  local  district  of 
the  state  medical  association.  And,  what  will  give  him  longest  re¬ 
membrance,  rendered  first  aid  to  the  Brooks  grandchildren  in  that 
large,  dark,  high-ceilinged  back  parlor  which  served  as  his  office. 
Most  fascinating  to  a  child  was  a  revolving  bookcase  which  bore  on 
its  top  a  Roger's  statuary  group  comprising  two  figures  as  physi¬ 
cians  having  a  “difference  of  opinion"  over  an  invalid  lady  in  a 
chair.  In  fact,  the  piece  of  statuary  was  the  only  reminder  in  the 
room  of  the  profession  of  its  owner.  How  changed  the  doctor's  of¬ 
fice  has  since  become  with  its  machinery  of  the  craft!  The  children 
also  enjoyed  the  carpet  on  the  floor  which  was  a  moss-green  with 
pink  flowers  scattered  upon  it.  And  on  the  table  lay  The  London 
Punch  with  funny  pictures.  As  the  children  grew  older,  the  bookcase 
itself  became  even  more  fascinating  for  as  it  revolved  it  brought  to 
view  a  complete  edition  of  Herman  Melville — for  instance — and 
Moby  Dick  smuggled  upstairs  could  hold  a  youngster  awake  all  the 
hours  of  a  night  until  he  finished  it. 

Although  the  Civil  War  had  no  effect  upon  the  choice  of  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Brooks  family  nor  did  it  change  the  current  of  their 
lives,  yet  it  absorbed  their  attention  and  it  entered  into  everything 
they  wrote.  An  article  written  by  Theron  Wales  in  1878  illustrates 
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the  intense  interest  which  the  War  continued  to  evoke: 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  generation  has  come  up  which 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  'the  war'.  By  the  war  I  mean  the  late  re¬ 
bellion.  In  a  conversation  with  a  fine  looking,  intelligent  young  man 
not  long  ago,  I  discovered,  though  he  knew  much  of  many  public 
events  in  our  country's  history,  his  knowledge  of  the  battles  of  our 
civil  war  was  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

“Thinking  he  may  not  be  alone,  on  this  account  I  tell  the  story 
of  our  excursion  to  the  battlefield  of  Big  Bethel,  with  some  misgiv¬ 
ings,  fearing  that  the  adventurous  reader  who  ranges  through  these 

pages  possibly  may  have  never  known  there  was  a  battle  of  Bici 
Bethel.  a 

“The  first  advance  into  Virginia  and  the  sad  repulse  at  Big 
Bethel,  with  the  sader  loss  of  two  brilliant  young  officers,  Lieut 
Greble  and  Major  Winthrop— these  are  some  of  the  scenes  which 
the  repetition  of  that  name  recalls. 

"Big  Bethel  is  only  a  great,  lonely  country  meeting  house.  It 
is  situated  upon  a  rise  of  ground  and  surrounded  by  lofty  frees  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  best  place  for  defense  between  Hampton  and 
Yorktown.  The  old  earth  works  yet  remain. 

♦  *  *  * 

"Today  the  peaceful  sunshine  broods  over  this  place,  the 
church  stands  in  solemn  stillness:  no  echo  resounding  in  its  empty 
aisles.  The  tall  trees  fleck  the  grassy  ramparts  with  shadows,  and 
the  gentle  sparrows  hop  happily  from  bough  and  branch.  We  wan¬ 
der  about  or  converse  in  quiet  reflective  tones,  of  the  turbulent 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  disaster.  The  stump  from  which  Winthrop 
was  shot  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  cornfield.  Here,  after  his  comman¬ 
der  had  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  he,  brave  man  that  he  was 
strove  to  rally  the  terrified  troops  who  scuttled  by  him,  along  the 
fields  and  roads  like  terrified  puppies,  until,  his  manly  form  proving 

too  bright  a  mark  for  the  rebel  riflemen,  fell,  as  fell  Hector  before 
the  walls  of  Troy — 

•  .  .  And  straightway  o'er  him  closed 
The  night  of  death:  the  soul  forsook  his  limbs 
And  flew  to  Hades,  grieving  for  its  fate." 

The  Civil  War  had  come  and  gone,  as  for  his  grandfather's 
generation,  the  Revolution  had  come  and  gone.  As  for  the  sons  and 
aughters  of  the  King  of  Troy,  a  war  had  come  and  gone.  And 
Homer  still  expressed  the  thoughts  of  men  whether  they  belonged 
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to  ancient  Troy  or  to  the  Chemung  valley  of  nineteenth  century 
America. 

In  1878  Catharine  Beecher,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Beecher 
family  died  at  the  Cure  and  her  half  brother,  Thomas  K.  needed  a 
burial  ground.  With  his  neighbors,  a  circular  lot  was  selected,  today 
the  only  circular  lot  in  the  Elmira  cemetery.  It  lay  on  a  slope  near 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  cemetery.  Mr.  Beecher  designed  the  monu¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  names  or  dates  on  the  great  square  block  of 
granite,  only  the  family  names,  one  on  each  of  the  four  sides — 
Beecher,  Brooks,  Gleason,  Wales.  Dr.  Wales  was  cremated  and  his 
ashes  sprinkled  on  the  lot. 

Catharine  Beecher  was  born  September  6,  1800  at  the  little 
parsonage  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  The  Harper's  Bazaar  said 
of  her:  “She  was  in  the  highest  sense,  a  representative  American 
woman.  Her  long  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  her 
own  sex  and  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  and  her 
passing  away  is,  even  at  her  advanced  age,  a  public  loss." 

The  year  1900  marked  the  death  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Brockway  from  the  Reformatory.  Silas  Gleason  had 
died  in  1899.  The  New  York  State  Suffrage  Association  meeting  at 
Dunkirk  that  year  passed  memorials  in  reminder  of  his  stanch  sup¬ 
port  and  the  Woman's  Journal  of  that  time  carried  a  full  page 
eulogy  of  him.  Within  a  few  years  the  entire  Vermont  family  had 
passed  away.  Rachel  followed  Silas  in  1905  and  Sarah  Vaile  in 
1906.  In  1910  Mark  Twain  who  had  spent  many  summers  on  the 
Water  Cure  Hill  since  his  marriage  to  Olivia  Langdon  was  brought 
back  to  the  Park  Church  and  buried  in  the  Langdon  plot  not  far  from 
these  others  on  the  eastern  slope  facing  the  rising  sun.  The  family 
and  the  city  did  not  know  it  but  an  epoch  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Among  the  family  papers  a  note  from  Mark  Twain  came  to 
light,  telling  Rachel  that  she  must  look  after  Livy  while  he  was  away 
or  he  “might  just  as  well  go  downtown  now  and  buy  the  coffin." 
And  when  his  first  child  Langdon  Clemens  was  born  he  called  Dr. 
Rachel  “the  almost  divine  Mrs.  Gleason." 

Frances  E.  Willard  and  Mary  L.  Livermore  included  Rachel's 
life  and  work  with  portrait  in  their  volume  of  “American  Women" 
They  note  that  she  was  an  advocate  of  dress  reform  and  women's 
freedom  from  early  girlhood.  I  have  a  note  saying  that  “common 
sense  in  health  was  her  contribution.  She  wore  trousers  on  occasion 
to  collect  Red  Cross  materials  in  the  snowy  winter  time."  In  his  book, 
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Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers",  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe  mentions 
Rachel  as  the  friend  of  the  Beechers. 

It  has  been  said  of  America  that  it  is  a  country  in  which  culture 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  women  rather  than  the  men.  This  has  not  been 
true  of  the  family.  Even  though  the  women  were  often  educated  be¬ 
yond  that  of  most  women,  the  men  profoundly  changed  the  lives  of 
the  women  of  the  family  rather  than  vice  versa.  The  fathers  set  the 
“tone"  for  the  family. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  IN  THE  CHEMUNG  VALLEY 
AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


Except  for  Sheriff  George  O'Hanlon  and  his  wife,  the  persons 
chronicled  in  the  preceeding  chapter  were  not  born  in  the  county. 
The  Brooks  and  the  Herrick  families  came  from  the  northeast,  and 
their  second  generation  lived  in  a  golden  age  of  reconciliation  and 
adjustment  to  conflicting  philosophies  of  life.  They  were  not  torn 
and  worn  emotionally  as  their  parents  had  been  by  questions  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  slavery,  or  out  of  science,  or  even  out  of  the  status  of 
women.  Although  in  the  latter  field  the  status  of  women  proved 
difficult  as  witnessed  by  Jessie  Herrick  M.D.  leaving  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  medical  practice  of  the  city  for  the  comparative  calm  and 
security  of  the  woman's  college,  and  by  Adele  Gleason's  years  in 
Paris  where  in  the  Red  Cross  during  the  First  World  War,  she  wrote 
that  she  was  happier  than  she  had  been  in  years. 

The  Gleason  and  the  Wales  lines  come  to  an  end.  Edward 
Gleason  succeeded  to  the  business  management  of  the  Cure  and 
had  two  daughters,  Edith  and  Ada.  Edith  died  in  childhood.  Ada 
married  but  had  no  children. 

Adele  attended  Elmira  College  in  the  class  of  1873  but  left  to 
enter  the  medical  college  of  the  University  of  Michigan  from  which 
she  was  graduated  as  an  M.D.  in  1875.  She  practiced  at  the  Cure 
and  then  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  from  her  house  in  Buffalo  both  Silas 
and  Rachel  died.  She  wrote  a  book  of  poems  and  a  novel,  The 
Georgia  Belle,  which  first  ran  as  a  serial  in  the  women's  magazine, 
THE  ARGOSY.  The  letters  she  wrote  from  Scotland  were  made  into  a 
booklet.  I  remember  Adele  visiting  us  on  the  “Old  Place"  and  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  small  replica  of  the  Robert  Burns  cottage  which  was  a 
“housewife"  containing  needles,  thread  and  thimble,  a  gift  cher¬ 
ished  many  years.  She  traveled  to  India  about  1908,  died  in  a  nur¬ 
sing  home  in  Canandaigua. 

Ralph,  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  child  of  Zippie  and 
Theron  Wales  (the  other  three  died  in  a  diptheria  epidemic),  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1902  in  mechanical  engineering  and 
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died  of  drowning  in  the  Chemung  river  July  7,  1908,  on  a  very  hot 
night  when  he  went  alone  to  swim  and  cool  off.  He  had  not  yet 
married.  The  families  which  continue  are  those  of  John  Quincy 
Brooks  and  Orman  Herrick. 

J°hn9  Melvin  Brooks  born  Jan.  22,  1859  died  of  tuberculosis 
August  1 8,  1916,  is  best  introduced  by  his  obituary  and  we  suppose 
sister  Lucy  wrote  it,  for  the  Chemung  Valley  Reporter:  “John  Melvin 
Brooks  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  town,  died  early  Monday 
morning  at  his  home  in  Ithaca  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Quincy  and  Sally  (Vaile)  Brooks.  While  he  was 
still  a  child  his  parents  moved  (from  the  Water  Cure)  to  the  farm  on 
the  Lake  Road  just  south  of  the  village  limits  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  was  the  Brooks  family  home. 

Mr.  Brooks  received  his  education  in  the  village  school  where 
his  eager  mind  and  retentive  memory  made  him  a  marked  pupil. 
In  1880  he  obeyed  the  injunction  oft  repeated  in  those  days,  ‘Young 
man,  go  west'  and  was  for  two  years  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  southern 
Dakota  before  that  state  was  divided.  On  Jan.  2,  1884,  Mr.  Brooks 
married  Frances  Herrick,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orman  Herrick 
of  this  village.  For  a  few  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  resided  in  the 
town  of  Elmira  after  which  they  returned  to  Horseheads.  Five  years 
ago  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  his  health,  Mr.  Brooks  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  spent  nearly  two  years  near  San  Diego.  On  his  return 
the  family  moved  to  Ithaca  for  the  sake  of  the  university  advan¬ 
tages  for  their  children. 

“Mr.  Brooks  was  a  farmer  by  choice.  He  loved  the  soil  and  its 
cultivation  and  the  growth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  were  to  him 
not  merely  matters  of  necessity  but  of  intelligent  interest  and  deep 
satisfaction.  Without  the  training  of  the  agricultural  schools  of  today 
he  nevertheless  possessed  a  truly  scientific  spirit  which  rejoiced  in 
all  progress  and  saw  always  visions  of  larger  and  better  things  in 
farm  life  and  pursuits.  Though  essentially  a  man  of  the  home,  his 
interest  in  history  and  travel  was  broad  and  keen.  He  watched  the 
development  of  our  great  western  country  with  unwavering  faith  in 
its  possibilities  and  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  kept  up  his 
habit  of  wide  reading. 

“In  his  untiring  industry,  long  after  physical  health  had  begun 
to  fail,  and  in  the  unselfishness  and  purity  of  his  personal  life,  Mr. 
Brooks  has  left  to  the  town  in  which  most  of  his  life  was  spent  a 
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noble  example  and  to  his  children  a  heritage  which  they  will  always 
honor. 

“Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  six  children,  John  Herrick 
of  Caribou,  Main;  Leon  Quincy  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.;  Francis  Karl  of 
Poultney,  Vt.;  Frederick  Day  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.;  Rachel  Gleason  who  is 
pursuing  a  course  of  theology  in  Oberlin  Seminary  and  Jessie  Louise 
at  home;  one  brother,  Herbert  Hale,  and  two  sisters  Julia  Zippie  and 
Lucy  Josephine.  A  prayer  service  was  held  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  home  in  Ithaca  and  the  remains  brought  to  Elmira.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  V/.  H.  Chapman  at  the  home  of 
his  sisters  at  3:30  this  afternoon.  Burial  was  in  the  Brooks  family 
plot  in  Woodlawn." 

Another  obituary  says:  “Mr.  Brooks  was  among  the  honorable 
and  sterling  character  men  of  the  community." 

What  his  children  remember  their  father  for  is  first  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed  with  its  perfect  fruit  and  the  tomatoes  without  a  blemish. 
Also  the  long  rows  of  onions  which  needed  to  be  weeded  by  the 
sensitive  fingers  of  children.  We  were  paid  two  cents  a  row  to  weed 
and  the  rows  were  long.  But  the  money  earned  came  just  in  time  to 
be  spent  for  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  such  fireworks! 
Roman  candles,  rockets,  pin  wheels — and  then  the  two  six  quart 
freezers  of  ice  cream!  The  years  passed  until  there  came  one  Fourth 
when  some  ice  cream  remained  uneaten  in  the  two  freezers  and 
.  then  Rachel  realized  that  the  children  were  grown  up.  But  there  was 
no  money!  When  the  perfect  onions  were  a  bountiful  crop,  the  price 
was  so  low  there  was  no  profit.  None  of  the  sons  wanted  to  follow 
farming  because  there  was  no  money  in  it.  Only  one,  Karl,  because 
he  could  finance  only  two  years  of  college,  and  there  was  a  girl 
waiting — became  a  farmer.  And  lo  and  behold  he  made  more 
money  than  any  of  his  brothers  because  the  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States  had  changed.  He  raised  turkeys  and  the  price  re¬ 
mained  high  during  the  Depression  and  the  Second  World  War.  But 
they  all  loved  the  soil  and  its  cultivation  and  the  three  other  boys 
spent  most  of  their  leisure  producing  wonderful  gardens.  In  fact, 
Leon's  garden  in  East  Hampton  became  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
town  and  was  noticed  by  garden  magazines. 

The  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Horseheads  were 
organized  into  reading  clubs.  The  Methodists  called  theirs  “the  Lit¬ 
erary  Society"  and  the  Presbyterians  “The  Book  Club".  Father  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Book  Club.  This  brought  to  the  house  a  variety  of 
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magazines — The  North  American  Review,  Littei's  Living  Age,  The 
Forum,  the  Century,  the  Scientific  American.  Now  ail  these  have 
lapsed  from  publication.  Still  going  strong  are  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  Harpers.  Included  was  the  St.  Nicholas  for  children  and  father 
subscribed  to  the  Youth's  Companion  which  came  weekly.  The  Van 
Duzer  boys,  neighbors,  delivered  magazines  weekly  and  every  two 
weeks  left  a  book.  My  earliest  recollection  is  of  my  father  reading 
aloud  to  mother  after  the  children  were  in  bed,  as  she  sat  mending 
or  kneading  the  bread.  This  book  was  Trilby,  a  story  by  DuMaurier 
of  artist's  life  in  Paris.  Every  now  and  then  the  Book  Club  held  an 
evening  meeting  with  a  special  guest  such  as  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Annis 
Ford  Eastman  with  her  daughter  Crystal.  She  with  her  husband, 
Samuel  Eastman,  had  been  called  to  be  the  assistant  ministers  to 
Thomas  K.  Beecher  in  the  Park  Church.  All  this  was  before  1900. 

These  contemporary  books  and  magazines  supplemented  those 
in  the  book  case  above  the  “Governor  Winthrop"  desk.  The  choice 
of  those  books  now  amazes  me  for  the  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante 
and  the  Plutarch's  Lives  must  have  descended  straight  out  of  the 
Puritan  Reformation  in  Cromwell's  time.  John  Melvin  had  added  the 
Autobiography  of  Davey  Crockett,  complete  sets  of  George  Eliot, 
Dickens,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow's  poems,  Charles  Kingsley's  Hy¬ 
patia  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  Ramona.  A  fat  book  called  “The 
Wonders  of  the  Great  West"  was  so  heavy  we  had  to  lie  on  the 
floor  to  read  it.  At  Christmas  time,  mother's  sisters  gave  her  the 
novels  of  Marie  Corelli,  “The  Soul  of  Lillith"  and  others.  In  1898 
father  bought  thirty  volumes  in  a  special  case  entitled  “The  World's 
Best  Literature".  We  children  devoured  that  also  as  he  hoped  we 
would. 

Francis  Louise  Herrick  born  Feb.  12,  1862,  died  Jan.  6,  1953, 
lacking  one  month  and  six  days  of  being  91  years  old. 

The  Chemung  Valley  Reporter  in  1935  wrote  of  her:  “Having 
attended  the  'university  of  life'  in  her  early  years,  obtaining  her 
material  education  after  passing  the  half  century  mark,  Mrs.  Frances 
Herrick  Brooks  can't  possibly  escape  being  one  of  Horsehead's  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  personalities.  Though  she  has  lived  in 
New  York  City  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  she  spends  all  her  sum¬ 
mers  here  in  Horseheads  where  she  was  born. 

“A  graduate  of  the  old  Teal  Park  school,  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
teaching  when  she  was  sixteen,  her  various  positions  in  the  ensuing 
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years  including  schools  at  Latta  Brook,  Breestown  and  Breesport  and 
at  Horseheads  where  she  assisted  Miss  Ida  Hathaway  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  department. 

“In  1884  she  was  married  to  a  former  school  mate,  John  M. 
Brooks.  After  living  for  a  while  on  Water  Cure  Hill,  they  moved  to 
the  farm  owned  by  her  father-in-law  and  in  the  course  of  years  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  six  children. 

“Following  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband  in  Ithaca  where 
they  were  living  while  two  sons  were  attending  Cornell,  Mrs.  Brooks 
decided  to  avoid  years  of  loneliness  by  pursuing  the  education  and 
career  which  had  been  previously  crowded  out  by  her  busy  years 
in  ‘the  University  of  Life'  as  she  herself  expresses  it.  In  1919  she  left 
for  New  York  where  she  took  a  YWCA  course  as  a  ‘trained  attend¬ 
ant'  in  nursing  and  also  spent  three  years  in  a  Chiropractic  college 
graduating  in  1922.  Active  in  her  profession  since  that  time,  Mrs. 
Brooks  still  looks  forward  to  her  summer  vacations  in  Horseheads 
where  she  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Shakespeare 
class  and  the  Browning  Society." 

She  fitted  up  a  room  in  her  New  York  apartment  for  a  chiro¬ 
practic  office  but  through  the  years  she  had  only  one  patient,  her 
landlady.  She  belonged  to  no  group  which  could  provide  her  with 
patients  and  she  steadily  refused  to  return  to  Horseheads  where  she 
was  so  well  known.  A  sign  hung  outside  the  apartment  house  with 
her  name  and  degree  but  in  a  big  city  this  is  not  sufficient  to  induce 
any  one  to  enter  for  treatment. 

Frances  Brooks  thereupon  consulted  her  sister-in-law's  brother, 
Dr.  George  O'Hanlon  and  found  him  “delighted  to  make  her  a 
Professional  Woman."  She  entered  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Midwives,  and  graduated  from  its  nine  months  course  in 
April  1924.  She  was  on  the  staff  at  Bellevue  when  Rachel  came 
home  from  China  in  the  late  summer  of  1924.  She  also  did  similar 
work  in  a  number  of  city  hospitals  and  the  winter  she  was  eighty, 
she  earned  a  hundred  dollars  from  nursing.  She  was  licensed  as  a 
practical  nurse  in  1938  and  renewed  this  license  in  1942-44. 

In  1937  she  spent  a  winter  in  California  with  her  sister  Millie 
and  in  1930  toured  Europe.  The  Chemung  Valley  Reporter  records 
this:  “Mrs.  Frances  H.  Brooks  whose  home  is  in  this  village  as  well 
as  in  New  York  City,  is  sailing  for  her  first  visit  to  Europe  on  June 
20th  from  Montreal.  Mrs.  Brooks  is  part  of  a  family  party  in  which 
four  sisters  of  the  Horseheads  Herrick  family  are  touring  Europe  to- 
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gether  with  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Chapman  and  son  Herrick  Chapman.  The 
other  sisters  are  the  Rev.  Lillian  H.  Chapman  of  Elmira;  Mille  B. 
Herrick  of  the  faculty  of  the  Binghamton  High  School;  Dr.  Jessie  L. 
Herrick  of  the  Women's  State  College,  Denton,  Texas.  The  party  will 
remain  abroad  until  August  30th,  returning  on  that  date  from  Cher¬ 
bourg,  France.  They  will  visit  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
(the  Rhine)  Oberammergau  for  the  Passion  Play  on  July  25th.  Then 
will  go  to  Austria,  the  Danube  countries,  to  Constantinople,  Italy 
and  then  to  France." 

Her  children  remember  how  she  was  for  several  years,  (as  was 
John  Brooks  in  other  years  also),  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Horseheads  Board  of  Education.  She  inherited  her  father's  gift  for 
public  speaking  and  for  many  years  gave  “readings"  as  an  elocu¬ 
tionist.  As  she  practiced  her  selections  while  doing  the  housework, 
the  children  memorized  them  also,  asking  each  other  dramatically 
“Tell  us  good  granddam  is  our  father  dead?"  from  Shakespeare's 
Richard  III.  And  in  after  life  whenever  a  Shakespeare  play  was  list¬ 
ed  at  a  nearby  theatre,  the  children  felt  compelled  to  view  it. 

The  children  learned  almost  by  heart  also  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  “Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's",  “That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine" 
and  “Old  Fashioned  Roses".  Rachel  always  felt  that  Browning's 
“Last  Dutchess"  particularly  described  her  mother  for  the  Dutchess 
“liked  what  e'er  she  looked  on  and  her  looks  went  everywhere." 

Frances  thoroughly  enjoyed  New  York  City  for  it  contained  all 
the  “cults".  She  went  to  their  “protracted"  meetings  much  as  her 
grandmother,  Rachel  Field  Cowan,  had  done  but  now  they  had  dif¬ 
ferent  names — Theosophist,  Rosicrucian  (Shakespeare  was  a  Rosi- 
crucian  says  the  Atlantic  Monthly),  Bahaism,  The  Absolute  Center, 
Spiritualism,  and  many  others.  She  was  a  “seeker"  unchanged  from 
her  Scotch-lrish  forbears.  Religion  as  an  individual  personal  ex¬ 
pression  attracted  her  and  she  was  not  interested  in  its  highly  or¬ 
ganized  form  found  in  the  large  city  churches  with  their  famous 
preachers. 

After  her  death,  her  grandchildren  wrote  of  her  delightful  com¬ 
panionship,  and  how  she  sang  with  them.  J.  Raymond  Shoemaker 
of  Elmira  wrote,  “Dear  Miss  Brooks,  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we 
have  learned  of  the  passing  of  your  beloved  mother,  of  whom  I 
have  the  most  delightful  recollections  back  in  the  days  when  I  used 
to  go  up  there  with  Dr.  Jessie,  Lillian  and  Mille.  The  friendship  and 
influence  of  the  several  members  of  the  Herrick  family  during  my 
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boyhood  will  ever  remain  with  me.  The  friendships  then  begun  have 
continued  through  the  years  between  our  family  and  Lillian,  she 
being  the  only  one  who  remained  in  Elmira. 

“Your  mother  was  a  wonderful  woman — in  fact  the  entire  Her¬ 
rick  family  has  left  a  very  marked  imprint  on  the  life  of  this  com¬ 
munity. 

“Please  accept  for  yourself  and  the  members  of  your  family 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  the  passing  of  your  mother,  and  with  it  go 
congratulations  that  you  were  able  to  have  her  with  you  for  so 
long/1 

The  bodies  of  John  Melvin  Brooks  and  wife,  Frances  Herrick 

I 

Brooks  are  buried  in  the  Brooks  segment  of  the  circular  plot  in  the 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Hale  Brooks  born  Oct.  22,  1863  at  the  Elmira  Water 
Cure,  cis  were  all  the  children  of  John  Quincy  Brooks  and  Sarah 
Vaile  born  there,  worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm — The  Old 
Place — until  about  1889,  when  he  moved  his  family  to  Elmira  where 
they  lived  on  William  Street,  near  Clinton  Street,  not  far  from  the 
Wales  residence.  In  March  1891  a  new  house  at  738  West  Gray 
street  was  finished  and  this  remained  the  family  home.  Herbert  set 
out  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  sour  cherries,  plum,  pear  and  apple  with 
currant  and  goosberry  bushes.  When  spring  came,  the  young  son 
George  had  a  job  picking  stones  from  the  garden,  which  had  its 
full  share  of  stones. 

Herbert  was  an  expert  mechanic  and  worked  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  machinist  and  superintendent  of  construction  for  the 
Smead  Norlhcott  Company,  a  work  which  took  him  away  from 
home  for  three  and  four  months  at  a  time,  working  on  schools  in 
Rochester  and  schools  and  churches  in  the  New  Jersey  area.  This 
firm  manufactured  furnaces  and  toilet  systems  for  schools. 

About  1896-97  he  worked  in  the  I.  B.  Coleman  Foundry  and 
Machine  Shop  in  Elmira  on  Railroad  avenue.  This  enabled  him  to  be 
at  home.  Here  he  set  up,  assembled  and  perfected  the  first  machines 
that  made  berry  baskets  and  another  machine  that  put  labels  on  tin 
cans  for  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  etc. 

About  1902  he  went  into  the  hardware  business  in  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
with  an  uncle  of  his  wife's,  Samuel  S.  VanVIeet  and  the  firm  was 
known  as  VanVIeet  and  Brooks.  Herbert  did  the  heavy  work  both  in 
and  out  and  this  included  furnaces,  tinwork,  etc.  After  this  he  was 
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sick  and  a  patient  at  the  then  Gleason  sanitarium  for  some  time. 

He  then  worked  for  Babcock  and  Wilcox  which  is  today  (1962) 
one  of  the  best  known  manufacturers  of  steam  generating  equip¬ 
ment.  His  last  employment  was  with  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  again  setting  up  and  perfecting  the  performance  of  new 
equipment  on  the  farm  in  the  area  around  Lancaster,  Penna.  and 
adjacent  territory  in  New  Jersey.  He  retired  on  a  small  pension  in 
1935  and  confined  his  activities  to  gardening  and  reading.  He 
passed  away  on  Jan.  5  1944,  aged  81  years. 

Ann  Jane  O'Hanlon,  daughter  of  George  and  Clarissa  O'Han¬ 
lon  married  Herbert  Brooks  Dec.  3,  1885.  She  attended  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege  as  a  special  student.  Her  interests  were  the  household  arts.  She 
painted  seventy  pictures  in  oils.  Her  china  paintings  were  outstand¬ 
ing.  At  times  she  made  two  patterned  quilts  a  year  and  now  her 
grandchildren  have  at  least  two  apiece.  She  gave  me  my  first  bird 
book  and  had  numerous  bird,  tree,  and  weed  books. 

When  I  returned  to  Horseheads  with  my  mother  in  1948  she 
gave  me  specimens  from  each  plant  in  her  flower  garden,  from 
which  later  I  transplanted  specimens  to  the  parsonage  in  Hornby,  so 
that  I  now  enjoy  her  peonies,  lemon  lilies,  tiger  lilies,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  many  others  as  a  continual  reminder  of  her  warm  per¬ 
sonality.  There  is  a  Chinese  poem  written  in  700  A.D.  about  an 
abandoned  home  which  reads: 

"Behold  they  are  not  that  herein  once  bloomed  and  perished 
But  the  garden  breathes  of  them,  and  all  the  flowers 
Are  fragrant  for  their  sakes.  Salute  the  garden 
That  salutes  the  dead." 

She  died  April  10,  1953.  One  day  before  that  she  confessed 
sadly:  vll  never  expected  that  the  time  would  come  when  I  couldn't 
dig  in  a  garden.  But  here  it  is." 

George,  the  brother  of  Anna  O'Hanlon  Brooks,  came  close  to 
the  families  listed  here.  He  had  a  doctor  uncle,  William  Gulick,  who 
received  his  M.D.  when  Geneva,  N.  Y.  maintained  a  school  of  med¬ 
icine  from  which  the  first  woman  physician,  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
graduated  in  1849.  He  practiced  in  Watkins,  N.  Y.  and  later  had  a 
state  job.  George  O'Hanlon  studied  medicine  one  year  with  Dr. 
Theron  Wales  and  always  held  Dr.  Wales  in  high  esteem.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Alfred  university  in  1890  and  then  entered  the  College 
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of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore,  graduating  in  1892.  He 
spent  one  year  in  the  City  Hospital  in  Baltimore;  four  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  physician  in  the  state  hospital  at  Willard,  N.  Y.;  twelve  years 
physician  at  Kings  Park,  Long  Island;  one  year  associate  physician 
in  a  private  sanitarium  at  Riverdale,  N.  Y.;  twenty  years  as  medical 
superintendant  of  the  Bellevue  hospital  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  to  Bellevue,  succeeding  Dr. 
Winford  H.  Smith  who  left  to  become  general  medical  superinten¬ 
dant  of  John  Hopkins  hospital.  George  then  became  medical  direc¬ 
tor  of  all  hospitals  in  Hudson  county,  New  Jersey,  including  the 
Medical  center  in  Jersey  City. 

Here  at  Jersey  City  he  accepted  as  an  intern  in  the  Medical 
Center,  Katharine  Olivia  Eaton,  M.D.  who  married  William  Herrick 
Chapman  and  his  great  nephew,  George  Weston  Brooks,  M.D.,  also 
Henry  Marshall,  M.D.,  cousin  of  Hannah  Marshall  who  married  Karl 
Brooks. 

On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  work  in  Hudson  county,  N.  J. 
a  eulogy  expressed  “admiration  for  his  high  ethical  concepts/' 

Dr.  George  O'Hanlon  died  June  26,  1962  at  his  home  in  Big 
Flats,  N.  Y.  aged  92. 

William  Henry  Chapman  Senior  married  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Brownell  who  was  born  in  1838  in  Newark,  N.  Y.  and  died  June  11, 
1920  of  dropsy.  They  had  three  children:  William  Henry  Jr.  born 
March  12,  1861  in  a  farm  house  on  the  highway  between  Saratoga 
Springs  and  Balston  Spa.  Two  sisters,  Harriet  Abbott  born  in  1863, 
died  Sept.  18,  1925  aged  62  years  in  the  Elmira  Tuberculosis  hos¬ 
pital;  Jennie  E.  married  the  Rev.  Charles  Cramer,  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister,  and  died  in  childbirth. 

William  Henry  Chapman  Jr.  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  1891  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elmira  where  he  served 
until  1895  when  he  resigned  to  become  the  first  Protestant  chaplain 
of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory.  The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher 
was  attracted  to  the  young  minister  and  recommended  him  to 
Zebulon  R.  Brockway  for  the  post  of  chaplain.  But  Mother  Chapman 
had  experienced  some  sacrifice  in  educating  William  for  the  min¬ 
istry  and  felt  that  he  should  remain  in  the  ministry,  in  fact,  the 
prison  position  appeared  to  her  as  a  great  come  down.  She  opposed 
his  choice  and  refused  to  live  on  the  prison  grounds  in  the  house 
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provided  for  the  chaplain.  So  he  had  the  house  at  1004  College 
Avenue  built  and  this  became  the  family  home.  He  married  Lillie 
Herrick  in  1908  and  they  had  one  son,  William  Herrick  Chapman. 

Mr.  Chapman's  appointment  by  Mr.  Brockway  was  continued 
under  his  successors  until  he  retired  in  1937  after  42  years  service. 
His  obituary  in  the  Elmira  Telegram  and  the  Star  Gazette  states: 
“During  the  time  Mr.  Chapman  served  at  the  Reformatory  he  gave 
more  than  30,000  boys  religious  instruction.  He  possesed  a  kind, 
charitable  disposition,  and  his  influence  for  good  reached  info  the 
four  corners  of  the  United  States  through  the  young  men  who  came 
under  his  influence.  He  had  been  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Chemung  Pres¬ 
bytery  for  12  years. 

In  1931  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  moved  to  Big  Flats  and  be¬ 
came  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  his  wife  the  Rev.  Lillian 
Herrick  Chapman  frequently  preaching  for  him." 

Lillian  Belle  Herrick,  daughter  of  Orman  Herrick,  born  June  9, 
1872,  graduated  from  Elmira  College  in  1894  having  majored  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  During  the  next  fourteen  years  she  taught 
these  subjects  at  the  Elmira  Academy  and  spent  her  summers  in  the 
graduate  school  at  Cornell  university.  In  the  summer  of  1905  she 
went  to  Europe  on  a  four  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Chapman,  the  young  chaplain  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  They  were 
married  June  2,  1908. 

In  the  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  for  Jan.  9,  1938  under  the 
heading — “Elmira's  Prominent  Women  No.  12",  we  may  read:  “The 
summer  tours  became  a  regular  thing,  with  friends  and  friends  of 
friends  clamoring  to  be  included.  Sometimes  the  Chapmans  would 
separate  after  their  arrival  in  Europe,  each  taking  his  charges 
through  a  different  section.  They  took  ten  trips  abroad. 

“Meanwhile  Mr.  Chapman  had  convinced  his  wife  that  she 
should  enter  the  ministry.  Vacations  when  she  didn't  go  to  Europe, 
she  studied  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  Mr.  Chapman  was  often  askod 
to  substitute  on  Sunday  mornings  at  some  church  in  the  Chemung 
Presbytery.  When  he  couldn't  comply,  he  suggested  that  his  wife  be 
accepted.  And  so  it  came  about  that  for  years  she  was  a  popular 
supply  minister  in  the  community.  In  1918,  Mrs.  Chapman  was  in¬ 
vited  to  substitute  at  the  North  Presbyterian  church  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  its  regular  pastor,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Harris,  who  had  left  for 
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France  to  be  with  the  Allied  Armies.  Members  of  the  church  wished 
her  to  be  licensed  before  assuming  her  new  duties.  And  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  in  Sept.  1918  it  was  voted  to  license  her.  But 
the  decision  was  not  unaminous.  One  minister  got  up,  shook  his 
finger  at  the  chairman  presiding  and  said:  “The  trouble  doesn't  be¬ 
gin  with  this  woman  here,  the  trouble  started  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
I  shall  fight  this  thing  as  long  as  I  live."  This  minister  entered  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  Synod,  but  the  Synod  did  not  meet  in  the 
autumn  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  And  so  this  complaint 
was  taken  directly  to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  May  28, 
1919  in  St.  Louis.  Which  moved  that  the  complaint  be  sent  back  for 
a  hearing  in  the  N.  Y.  synod.  On  Oct.  25th  it  revoked  the  action  of 
Presbytery  and  ordered  it  to  rescind  the  action. 

In  1922,  the  war  at  an  end,  Mrs.  Chapman  was  invited  to 
preach  in  Big  Flats  with  her  husband  as  the  stated  minister.  In  1925 
she  sought  ordination  as  a  Congregational  minister  and  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Rev.  Albert  G.  Cornwell,  minister  of  the  Park  Church 
in  Elmira,  a  council  was  held  by  the  ministers  of  the  Susquehanna 
Association  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  29,  1925,  with  the  state  officers 
from  Syracuse  and  New  York  City.  In  the  evening  she  was  ordained 
at  a  public  service  in  the  Park  Church.  She  was  named  assistant  to 
the  pastor  of  the  Park  Church  immediately.  For  five  years  she  served 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Cornwell.  In  1930  she  resigned  to  return  with  her 
husband  to  the  Big  Flats  Presbyterian  church.  He  would  continue  his 
duties  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Reformatory  in  addition  to  his  new  work  in 
Big  Flats.  This  pastorate  continued  until  Mr.  Chapman's  death  in  the 
summer  of  1940. 

Upon  her  resignation,  Mr.  Cornwell  said:  “In  leaving  Park 
Church  Mrs.  Chapman  resigns  a  post  she  has  held  with  distinction. 
She  has  contributed  much  to  our  church  life  and  has  endeared  her¬ 
self  to  our  people.  She  will  leave  behind  her  a  great  many  loyal 
friends.  But,  much  as  we  all  regret  her  going  from  us,  we  do  most 
surely  offer  her  congratulations  upon  her  opportunity  of  returning  to 
her  former  field  of  service,  and  with  her  added  status  of  an  ordain¬ 
ed  minister  of  being  able  to  render  them  even  fuller  service  than 
before." 

The  Elmira  Telegram  for  Jan.  9,  1938  has  these  words:  “Mrs. 
Chapman's  ministerial  duties — marrying,  burying,  preaching,  visit¬ 
ing  the  ill  and  unfortunate,  did  not  prevent  her  from  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  social  life  of  Elmira.  She  taught  fundamental  psycho- 
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logy  and  religious  subjects  in  the  Elmira  School  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  and  was  one  of  its  directors  from  its  inception.  She  was  a 
valued  member  of  the  Wednesday  Morning  Club,  The  Travel  Club, 
the  University  Womens  Club,  the  Elmira  College  Club  and  the  Elmira 
Ministerial  Association.  In  spite  of  her  modest  contention  kl  know 
deep  down  in  my  heart  I'm  really  no  pioneer'.  Mrs.  Chapman  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  progressive  Elmira  movements.  She  is 
particularly  interested  in  race  problems." 

John  Quincy  Brooks  had  two  daughters  who  did  not  marry. 
Julia  Zippie  studied  music  at  Elmira  College  in  the  class  of  1890  but 
did  not  graduate.  For  many  years  she  played  the  organ  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Horseheads.  She  took  care  of  her  mother 
until  she  died  and  in  the  same  way  took  care  of  her  aunt  Zippie  and 
Theron  Wales.  Then  she  attended  the  Boston  Cooking  School  and 
became  the  director  of  a  small  resort  hotel  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.  I 
visited  her  there  about  1918.  Like  her  cousin  Edward,  she  managed 
an  Inn.  She  said  she  always  considered  food  an  important  concern 
and  the  serving  of  food  a  beautiful  act,  full  of  spiritual  significance. 
She  agreed  with  Francis  Bacon  that  the  real  control  of  matter  lies 
with  the  smith  and  not  with  the  lawyer.  Who  is  it  that  can  turn  use¬ 
less  matter  into  something  useful  to  life?  Obviously  the  cook,  the 
farmer,  the  artisan.  Just  as  farming  might  be  chosen  as  a  way  of 
life,  so  cooking  might  be  considered  a  way  of  life,  not  merely  a  way 
of  earning  one's  living.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  nephew  George 
Brooks  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.  in  Nov.  1960  aged  93.  Her  body  and  that 
of  her  sister  Lucy  is  interred  in  the  Brooks  segment  of  the  circular 
plot  in  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Josephine  was  graduated  from  Elmira  College  in  1891. 
She  was  the  Salutatorian  of  her  class  and  gave  her  address  in  Latin. 
She  taught  in  the  Horseheads  High  School  for  two  years.  Went  to 
Cornell  university  to  do  graduate  work  in  Latin  and  Spanish  in 
1893-94.  Then  she  became  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  school  for  girls 
which  Dwight  L.  Moody  established  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  remaining 
until  1920.  She  was  acting  principal  in  1904-05.  Traveled  during  a 
Sabbatical  year  1908-09  to  Europe,  Asia  Minor  arid  Egypt,  visiting 
many  schools  in  which  her  former  pupils  were  then  teaching.  She 
died  of  pernicious  anemia  on  May  26,  1925,  at  the  Gleason  Health 
Resort.  The  Alumnae  Association  at  Northfield  worked  to  establish  a 
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scholarship  fund  as  a  memorial  to  her.  At  the  service  in  her  memory, 
it  was  said: 

“With  Miss  Lucy  Brooks,  teaching  was  a  passion.  To  her  Virgil 
was  poetry  and  it  was  life.  .  .  .  The  word  ‘beauty'  is  one  we  must 
use  as  we  speak  of  Miss  Brooks.  Happily  her  face  was  beautiful, 
white  hair,  regular  features,  clear  blue  eyes  and  a  lovely  complex¬ 
ion.  What  she  wore  was  always  fresh  and  neat  and  she  truly  loved 
to  have  it  becoming.  Miss  Brooks  was  a  charming  talker,  a  most 
gracious  hostess — a  social  hour  was  to  her  a  delight.  Her  mind  was 
beautiful.  It  was  clear  and  orderly  and  accurate;  it  delighted  in 
ideas  and  it  remembered.  She  always  longed  to  know  what  people 
were  thinjking  and  doing,  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  outside. 
Her  English  expression  was  beautiful.  She  had  a  splendid  command 
of  words,  hers  was  what  we  call  a  gift  of  expression.  She  was  a  fav¬ 
orite  chapel  speaker."  Her  nephew  Karl  writes  of  her:  “Aunt  Lucy 
was  the  thoughtful  generous  one  in  the  family.  She  paid  part  of 
father's  funeral  expenses  which  sure  helped  out  as  I  know  I  had  a 
long  hard  time  to  pay  my  share.  But  Van  Buskirk  (the  funeral  dir¬ 
ector)  waited."  And  Rachel  is  more  than  grateful  for  the  financial 
contribution  she  made  to  the  research  on  Long  Island  when  she  re¬ 
turned  from  China  in  1924.  When  Bertrand  Russell  gave  his  preface 
to  Rachel's  manuscript  on  China,  Julia  said,  “Oh  if  Lucy  could  only 
know,  she  would  be  so  proud." 

Frederick  Douglas  Herrick  was  born  May  11,  1860  and  died 
June  12,  1926,  aged  66  years.  His  obituary  states  that  he  came  to 
Elmira  from  Horseheads  “for  a  business  education  that  made  him 
one  of  Elmira's  most  progressive  business  men.  He  was  a  book¬ 
keeper  until  1889  when  he  embarked  upon  the  insurance  business, 
building  up  one  of  the  leading  agencies  in  the  city.  For  five  years  he 
was  city  assessor.  He  was  appointed  Fire  Commissioner.  He  was 
second  vice-president  of  the  Elmira  Savings  Bank,  a  director  of  the 
Chemung  Canal  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer  of  the  Fort  Hill  Land  Co.  Music 
interested  Mr.  Herrick,  and  possessing  an  excellent  voice,  he  was 
for  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  Trinity  Church  choir,  serving  as 
its  treasurer  for  thirty  years  a  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  took  part  in  its  operatic  and  oratorical  productions.  He 
was  also  prominent  in  Masonic  and  Elk  circles."  He  was  a  pillar  of 
the  Elmira  Spiritualist  church  and  a  trustee  of  the  Lily  Dale  camp. 

Fred  Herrick  married  May  19,  1917,  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  S  imcoe. 
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Million  Belle  Herrick,  born  June  9,  1872,  died  of  cancer  June 
30,  1945,  aged  73,  was  graduated  from  Elmira  College,  class  of 
1894  with  B.A.  degree,  taught  High  School  English  and  literature  in 
Owensboro,  Ky.;  Amsterdan,  N.  Y.  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  until  she 
retired.  She  wrote  poetry.  The  Binghamton  Sun  for  October  17,  1941 
has  this  word  of  her:  “Millie  B.  Herrick  given  recognition  for  work 
as  poet.  National  recognition  is  accorded  the  talent  of  Miss  Millie  B. 
Herrick,  Sunrise  Terrace,  through  acceptance  of  this  poet's  work  in 
the  streamlined  national  anthology  ‘Music  in  Miniature'.  This  is  an 
anthology  of  poems  not  longer  than  ten  lines.  Her  poem  selected  for 
inclusion  by  the  nationally  known  editors,  Lucia  Trent  and  Ralph 
Cheyney  Litt.  D  is  entitled  “Heart  Throbs".  Most  of  the  world's  best 
remembered  and  most  quoted  poems  are  shorter  than  eleven  lines, 
according  to  Miss  Herrick.  “This,  the  first  collection  of  such  short 
poems,  should  prove  again  that  poetry  can  pack  a  life  time  thought 
into  a  minute's  reading.  Poetry  is  needed  today.  Poetry  lines  can  be 
part  of  the  battle  lines  of  democracy." 

Heart  Throbs. 

Music  to  the  heightened 
Heart-throb  of  a  people; 

Poetry  is  the  regular 
Pulsing. 

Again  in  the  Binghamton  paper  for  August  25,  1944:  “The  un¬ 
iversal  belongs  to  God  and  the  limited  to  man,"  said  Miss  Millie  B. 
Herrick,  for  many  years  head  of  English  at  Binghamton  Central  High 
School  and  also  teacher  for  many  years  of  community  classes  in 
poetry,  during  her  discussion  at  a  largely  attended  public  meeting 
in  Baha'i  Center  last  night.  Miss  Herrick,  residing  since  last  year 
with  her  sister  at  Elmira  was  here  to  discuss  ‘Universality'  a  striking 
Baha'i  Faith  tenet,  based  upon  the  saying  of  Abdul-Baha,  Persian 
founder  of  the  cult:  ‘For  universality  is  of  God  and  all  limitations  are 
earthly/ 

“Miss  Herrick  continued:  ‘Wherefore  my  loving  friends,  consort 
with  all  the  peoples,  kindreds  and  religions  of  the  world  with  the 
utmost  truthfulness,  uprightness  and  faithfulness,  that  all  the  world 
of  being  may  be  filled  with  the  holy  ecstacy  of  the  grace  of  Baha'i; 
that  ignorance,  enmity,  hate  and  rancor  may  vanish  from  the  world 
and  the  darkness  of  estrangement  amidst  the  peoples  may  give 
way  to  the  light  of  Unity — the  Baha'i  World  Faith.'  World  Unity,  the 
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organ  of  the  Baha'i  movement,  for  October  1936,  has  her  poem,  kA 
Black  Poet  Speaks: 

When  the  soil  of  the  soul 
Has  been  raked  and  harried 
And  ploughed  under, 

Then  it  can  absorb  the  light  of  truth: 

It  can  receive  all  colors  as  one, 

And  become  the  fertile  field 
For  the  Master  Workman." 

Jessie  Louise  Herrick  born  Jan.  6,  1865,  died  May  23,  1960 
aged  95.  She  taught  school  first  in  Horseheads  and  then  in  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  After  her  sister's  marriage  into  the  Brooks-Gleason  family, 
Adele  Gleason  inspired  and  aided  Jessie  to  enter  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  she  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1895,  a  few  years  later  she  studied  at 
the  University  of  Vienna.  Her  internship  after  Philadelphia  was  at 
the  Women's  and  Children's  Hospital  in  Detroit,  Mich.  After  1896 
she  opened  an  office  for  general  practice  in  Elmira  maintaining  a 
home  with  her  sister  Lillian  who  was  a  science  teacher  in  the  Elmira 
Academy  and  with  her  brother  Frederick. 

Jessie  became  associated  with  the  organized  charities  of  the 
city  which  were  being  federated  under  the  leadership  of  a  public 
spirited  and  wealthy  woman,  Mrs.  Jennie  Croker  Fassatt.  A  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  charities  was  completed  in  1905.  It  sponsored  a 
visiting  nurse  association,  a  cafeteria  open  to  the  public,  a  laundry 
for  the  use  of  working  women,  and  a  day  nursery  for  the  babies 
of  working  women.  This  Federation  became  a  notable  civic  factor 
in  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  discovery  of  radium  by  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie 
in  1898  had  thrilled  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  being  a  great 
event  in  the  world  of  physics.  Mrs.  Fassatt  was  deeply  interested 
in  a  working  woman  who  had  a  skin  cancer.  She  paid  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  woman  with  radium  and  Dr.  Jessie  Herrick  became  the 
first  Elmira  physician  to  use  radium.  The  Brooks  children  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  view  the  small  glass  tube  which  appeared  very  ordinary, 
but  whose  value  and  meaning  were  overwhelming.  The  children 
understood  that  no  greater  glory  could  be  won  in  this  world,  than 
to  live  as  the  Curies  lived  and  make  discoveries. 

In  1913  she  was  medical  investigator  for  the  New  York  State 
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Board  of  Health  which  position  she  held  until  called  to  be  college 
physician  at  the  Texas  State  College  for  Women  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  influenza  epidemic  in  1918  and  she  did  not  lose  one 
patient.  When  she  resigned  to  retire  in  1939  after  21  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  a  report  for  the  previous  year  showed  that  over  1700  cases 
had  been  treated  of  which  379  were  bed  patients.  Office  calls  to¬ 
taled  12,094.  In  1918,  a  frame  building  was  used  as  a  college  in¬ 
firmary.  She  supervised  the  building  of  a  hospital  named  Hygeia 
Hall  in  1937.  When  she  retired  the  President,  L.  H.  Hubbard  said: 
“From  the  time  she  came  to  the  hospital  in  1918  and  quickly  stamp¬ 
ed  out  an  influenza  epidemic  until  the  present  day,  the  college  has 
enjoyed  a  splendid  record  of  student  health  under  her  care  and 
direction.  The  college  has  always  felt  certain,  throughout  these 
twenty-one  years  that  its  students  would  be  adequately  cared  for." 
When  she  retired  the  college  hospital  had  a  staff  of  seven  to  serve 
2,695  students.  She  died  of  bronchopneumonia  with  associated 
cardiovascular  renal  failure. 

Outside  the  family,  the  United  States  had  its  war  with  Spain. 
The  Herrick  Elmirans  were  living  on  Church  street  opposite  the  Arm¬ 
ory  where  they  watched  the  excitement  of  enlistment  and  prepar¬ 
ation.  One  student  of  Lillian's  at  the  Academy  was  missing  on  the 
final  day  of  departure  and  couldn't  be  found.  His  family  were  op¬ 
posed  to  his  going  because  he  was  so  young  and  had  sent  him  to  a 
relative  in  Pennsylvania.  He  returned  to  the  city  several  days  later. 

April  19th,  1898  (the  Easter  holidays)  the  United  States  was  at 
war  with  Spain.  By  July  the  Carribean  hostilities  were  finished  and 
by  the  end  of  August  Admiral  Dewey  had  captured  Manila.  In  the 
early  autumn,  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  had  shone  in  the  limelight 
in  Cuba,  was  nominated  governor  of  New  York  State  and  came  to 
Elmira  with  his  “Rough  Riders"  for  a  campaign  torch-light  parade. 
Papa  John  took  his  children  in  the  platform  wagon  to  view  it  and  I 
was  greatly  shocked  at  the  treatment  the  crowd  gave  the  newly 
famous  Roosevelt.  They  pelted  him  with  eggs  and  tomatoes. 

The  Roman  Republic  was  the  ideal  which  men  in  1775  had  in¬ 
voked  against  the  King  and  had  successfully  set  up  an  independent 
state  declaring  that  governments  derived  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  For  a  little  more  than  a  century  the  foreign 
policy  had  been  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  world  and  to  observe  good  faith  and  justice  to- 
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ward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Also  it  had 
been  a  policy  to  avoid  a  necessity  for  an  overgrown  military  es¬ 
tablishment  because  it  would  be  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty. 

However  it  is  an  old  habit  of  young  and  emerging  states  to 
become  an  empire  by  fastening  upon  the  colonies  of  a  declining 
regime.  So  Philip  of  Macedon  took  over  Athens  and  Sparta.  So  Rome 
took  over  after  Macedonia,  changing  from  the  Roman  Republic  to 
the  Roman  empire  and  heading  for  her  own  decline  and  fall.  Spain 
in  1898  was  the  most  decrepid  and  powerless  nation  in  Europe  and 
the  temptation  to  certain  persons  in  the  United  States  was  very  great 
to  seize  her  colonies  which  were  on  the  verge  of  obtaining  their 
independence.  Beard  (in  the  Rise  of  American  Civilization,  Vol..  II, 
p.  372-380)  says:  “On  Sept.  21,  1897  several  months  before  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  wrote  Senator  Lodge  that  in  case  of  a  collision  with  Spain, 
our  Asiatic  squadron  should  blockade  and  if  possible  take  AAanila. 
In  May  of  the  next  year  Lodge  informed  Roosevelt  that  substantial 
land  and  naval  forces  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  and  that 
there  was  no  need  to  hurry  about  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  is  not  forgotten 
and  we  mean  to  have  it. 

“President  McKinley  explained  his  perplexity  to  some  of  his 
Methodist  brethern,  'I  walked  the  floor  of  the  White  House  night 
after  night  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  gentlemen,  that  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  Almighty  God  for  light  and  guid¬ 
ance  more  than  one  night.  And  one  night  it  came  to  me  this  way — 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  but  it  came  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  left 
for  us  to  do  but  to  take  them  all,  and  uplift  and  civilize  and  Chris¬ 
tianize  them,  and  by  God's  grace  do  the  very  best  we  could  by 
them  as  our  fellow  men  for  whom  Christ  also  died.  And  then  I  went 
to  bed  and  went  to  sleep  and  slept  soundly.'  " 

This  brought  from  Mark  Twain  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  cruelties 
and  hypocricies  of  empire  builders  saying:  “The  Blessings  of  Civil¬ 
ization  Trust  wisely  and  cautiously  administered  is  a  Daisy.  There  is 
more  money  in  it,  more  territory,  more  sovereignty  and  other  kinds 
of  emolument,  than  there  is  in  any  other  game  that  is  played.  But 
Christendom  has  been  playing  it  badly  of  late  years,  and  must  cer¬ 
tainly  suffer  from  it."  Mark  Twain  pointed  out  that  the  Spanish  col¬ 
onies  having  fought  Spain  for  their  independence  were  now  fight¬ 
ing  for  it  from  the  United  States. 
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Mark  Twain  further  wrote:  “The  little  loud  handful  will  shout 
for  war.  The  pulpit  will  object  at  first.  The  great  big  dull  bulk  of  the 
nation  will  rub  its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why*there  should 
be  a  war.  Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A  few  fair  men  on 
the  other  side  will  argue  and  reason  against  war  and  at  first  will 
have  a  hearing  and  will  be  applauded,  but  it  will  not  last  long; 
those  others  will  outshout  them  and  presently  the  anti-war  audi¬ 
ences  will  thin  out  and  lose  popularity. 

“Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious  thing:  the  speakers  ston¬ 
ed  from  the  platform  and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious 
men  who  in  their  hearts  are  still  one  with  those  stoned  speakers — 
but  they  dare  not  say  so.  And  now  the  whole  nation,  pulpit  and  all, 
will  take  up  the  war  cry,  and  mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to 
open  his  mouth;  and  presently  such  mouths  will  cease  to  open/' 

Those  opposed  to  the  war  with  Spain  believed  we  were  un¬ 
doing  all  that  the  Revolutionary  War  had  gained  and  were  going 
right  back  into  the  British  empire  since  it  appeared  that  an  accord 
now  existed  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  And  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  the  great  British  imperialist  declared  his  joy  “if  in  a 
great  and  noble  cause,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack 
should  wave  together  over  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance." 

When,  a  year  later,  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  empire  builder,  added 
the  two  Boer  independent  states  to  the  British  domain,  Mark  Twain 
wrote  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  “A  satan  come  again.  I  admire  him,  I  frankly 
confess  it,  and  when  his  time  comes,  I  shall  buy  a  piece  of  the  rope 
for  a  keepsake." 

When  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain  (Beard  p.  380)  “was  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  a  bitter  opposition  arose  led  by 
Senator  Hoar  of  Mass.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  peace  advocate 
was  indescribably  hurt  by  the  swing  to  imperialism.  According  to 
John  Hay,  vHe  really  seemed  to  be  off  his  head'.  Many  others  in¬ 
sisted  that  just  governments  derived  their  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  that  ruling  conquered  provinces  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  American  liberty."  The  treaty  passed  the 
Senate  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote. 
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CHAPTER  V! 


THE  SCATTERING  OF  THE  BROOD 


In  the  Brooks  line  the  family  stays  put  for  one  generation  only, 
the  grandchildren  of  the  pioneer  migrate  to  the  next  nesting  place. 
Eight  grandchildren  are  born  to  John  Quincy  Brooks  of  Vermont 
who  is  buried  in  the  Woodlawn  cemetery  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  These  are 
the  children  destined  to  roam.  Of  these  eight  we  are  particularly 
concerned  only  with  the  four  who  have  children,  namely  Johnio 
Herrick  Brooks  and  his  brothers  Francis  Karl  and  Frederick  Day;  with 
his  cousins  George  Weston  Brooks  and  William  Herrick  Chapman 
from  the  Herrick  line. 

Johnio  Herrick  Brooks  born  Oct.  12,  1886  at  the  Elmira  Water 
Cure,  died  June  20,  1960  at  Romney,  West  Virginia  of  cancer  of  the 
colon  extending  to  the  liver.  He  was  aged  74.  His  ashes  are  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  Brooks  segment  of  the  circular  lot  in  the  Woodlawn 
cemetery  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  At  the  birth,  his  father,  John  Melvin 
Brooks,  said:  “I  would  rather  be  the  father  of  this  boy  than  be  the 
richest  man  in  Chemung  county."  His  words  sounded  strange  to  his 
wife's  relatives  and  they  repeated  them  to  the  younger  generation. 
Mille  Herrick  said  once:  “I  wouldn't  have  a  baby  for  ten  thousand 
dollars." 

John  married  Margaret  Herkimer  June  24th,  1906  to  whom  a 
son  was  born  June  24th,  1907  named  Arnolds  Fayette  Brooks. 
Margaret  was  very  beautiful  but  the  marriage  brought  violent  con¬ 
demnation  from  his  mother's  family.  None  of  the  Herrick  family 
except  Frances  was  married  at  this  date,  and  the  aunts  were  always 
very  much  concerned  over  the  behaviour  of  Frances'  children,  too 
much  so.  The  father  Herkimer  was  an  engineer  on  the  fastest  Lack¬ 
awanna  Express.  The  family  had  a  cottage  on  the  Chemung  river  to 
which  we  were  all  invited  and  had  a  good  time.  Papa  John  went 
with  us  but  Mamma  didn't  go.  I  took  Margaret  to  a  party  at  the 
college  in  the  autumn  and  my  college  mates  raved  about  the  girl, 
she  was  so  lovely. 

When  I  expostulated  to  the  aunts  that  the  bride  was  beautiful 
and  that  beauty  means  health  and  harmony  of  function,  they  re- 
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plied,  "she  would  coarsen  as  she  grew  older",  but  Mrs.  Herkimer 
did  not  appear  coarse.  Dr.  Jessie  was  particularly  critical  and  it  was 
a  joke  in  the  family  how  she  had  taken  her  brother  Fred  to  task 
because  he  walked  down  the  street  with  the  policeman.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  the  Herkimers  saw  the  big  house  John's  parents  lived 
in  and  thought  there  was  money  there  and  so  had  entangled  the 

b°y.  , 

I,  the  last  Rachel  Brooks,  believe  the  criticisms  affected  John  s 

attitude  toward  his  wife  so  that  she  couldn't  endure  him.  An  an¬ 
nulment  was  arranged,  the  Herkimers  accepted  all  responsibility  for 
the  baby  and  all  connection  with  them  came  to  an  end.  While  pre¬ 
paring  this  history,  I  wrote  to  the  Lackawanna  offices  and  found 
that  Delbert  B.  Herkimer  was  pensioned  and  in  Sept.  1937  resided 
at  2708  South  Denton  Ave.,  Willmar,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  wrote  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Postmaster  who  replied  June  26,  1962,  “2708  S. 
Denton  is  now  2562  North  Denton,  no  Arnold  F.  Brooks  in  phone 
book,  no  Herkimer  in  phone  book".  R.  M.  Rowe,  the  Branch  Sup't.  of 
the  South  San  Gabriel  Post  Office  wrote  that  after  checking  neigh¬ 
bors,  could  find  no  one  who  knew  of  a  family  by  either  name. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  situation,  Louisa  Cowan's  brother  had 
been  divorced  from  Hattie  Strait.  The  daughter,  Grade  May  Cowan, 
never  saw  her  father  until  the  funeral  in  Horseheads  when  Louisa 
insisted  that  Franklin  be  brought  back  from  Washington  and  be 
buried  in  the  Cowan  plot  in  Horseheads.  Gracie  May  was  then  Mrs. 
Stewart  Tatum  a  very  charming  and  talented  woman  and  a  great 
joy  to  her  newly  discovered  relatives.  Once  I  asked  Gracie  May 
about  John's  looking  up  the  son  and  she  said  she  thought  it  best 
“to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  Incidentally  all  the  divorces  in  the  family 
connection  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Cowan  line  and  a  story  Gracie 
May  told  me  may  throw  light  on  this  fact.  Hattie  Cowan  became 
one  of  the  first  class  of  students  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  A  wealthy 
Boston  woman  had  a  painter  do  the  portraits  of  these  first  students 
and  after  her  mother's  death,  Gracie  May  went  to  Boston  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  her  mother's  portrait.  They  had  all  been  destroy¬ 
ed  because  they  were  pictures  “of  the  fleeting  world".  The  real 
world  is  the  unseen  spiritual  world,  this  visible  world  is  the  dream. 
This  is  the  view  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  and  because  of  it,  the 
people  in  India  wrote  no  history.  To  a  considerable  extent  Spirit¬ 
ualism  shared  this  outlook  and  Fred  Herrick,  (I  was  told)  died  too 
young  because  he  said  rather  than  fuss  about  his  body,  he  prefer- 
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red  to  die  and  get  a  new  body.  Since  this  point  of  view  considers 
the  earthly  life  of  less  value,  the  child,  the  seed,  is  not  of  supreme 
value.  And  in  a  divorce  the  allegiance  to  the  child  is  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  parents  together. 

The  importance  of  the  life  after  death,  and  the  great  Error  of 
questioning  that  life  “troubled  the  Commonwealth"  in  Anne  Hutch¬ 
inson's  day  and  even  in  1962  to  declare  that  “no  fire,  no  heroism, 
no  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  can  preserve  an  individual's 
life  beyond  the  grave"  is  to  bring  down  upon  that  individual  the 
condemnation  of  Church  and  State.  And  later  in  this  chapter  we  will 
read  how  questioning  again  brought  tragedy. 

The  trouble  with  this  emphasis  upon  the  life  after  death  is  that 
the  child  is  slighted.  And  it  is  “poetic  justice"  that  now,  more  than 
fifty  years  after  the  marriage  of  John  and  Margaret,  the  Brooks 
name  disappears  from  this  history  unless  Arnold  Fayette  lived  and 
had  male  issue. 

After  the  collapse  of  his  marriage,  John  went  back  to  the 
Horseheads  High  School  to  prepare  for  college.  This  was  a  brave 
thing  to  do  for  he  was  now  much  older  than  his  classmates.  He 
chose  law  and  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  Valparaiso 
university  in  Indiana  in  1910.  He  was  the  Editor  of  his  class.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  position  in  business  law  with  the  Armour  Company  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  choice  of  law  reflects  Dr.  Jessie's  regard  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  man.  He  should  have  chosen  agriculture  for  all  his  life  he 
hunted  for  the  farm  he  would  some  day  buy  but  he  was  unable  to 
change.  He  alone  among  us  children  inherited  the  beautiful  voice 
of  the  Herricks.  He  also  played  the  banjo.  Leon  played  the  violin 
and  I  played  the  piano. 

The  work  with  the  Armour  Company  took  him  to  Florida  and 
then  to  Baltimore  where  on  Aug.  24,  1915  he  married  Evelyn  Eu¬ 
genia  Benson  at  Frostburg,  Maryland.  The  local  paper  describes  the 
wedding: 

VA  home  wedding  in  which  elegance,  beauty  and  simplicity 
were  combined  took  place  at  4  P.M.  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  father,  John  N.  Benson,  by  the  Rev.  John  Helps  Bick¬ 
ford  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  when  Miss 
Evelyn  E.  Benson  and  John  Herrick  Brooks  were  united  in  holy  wed¬ 
lock.  The  bridal  couple  were  unattended,  and  there  were  no  guests 
except  a  small  company  of  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  bride. 

“Miss  Nell  Turner,  of  Cumberland,  played  the  wedding  march 
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from  ‘Lohengrin'  as  a  processional,  and  during  the  ceremony  there 
was  rendered  in  subdued  tones  ‘Becau  se'  by  Guy  D'Hardelst. 

“The  bride  who  was  given  away  by  her  father,  was  attired  in 
a  traveling  suit  of  midnight  blue,  made  of  imported  gaberdine  with 
Georgette  crepe  to  match  and  a  crepe  waist.  A  purple  velvet  hat 
and  neck  ruff  added  to  the  elegence  of  her  attire.  She  wore  a  cor¬ 
sage  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

“The  residence  was  simply,  though  charmingly,  decorated  with 
vases  and  baskets  containing  pink  and  white  flowers. 

“Following  the  ceremony,  a  dinner  was  served,  after  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  departed  for  New  York,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  stay  there  will  go  to  Boston  and  thence  by  boat  to  Portland, 
Maine.  The  terminating  feature  of  their  honeymoon  trip  will  be  a 
motor  tour  of  rural  Maine.  They  will  reside  at  Caribou,  Maine. 

“The  bride  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  accomplished 
young  ladies  in  Allegany  county,  and  was  much  appreciated  in 
music  circles.  She  was  always  popular  because  of  her  willingness 
to  lend  her  talents  for  the  success  of  any  affair  designed  for  public 
beneficence.  Her  voice  was  frequently  heard  in  solos  during  services 
in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  as  well  as  at  public  recitals 
given  in  Cumberland. 

“Miss  Benson,  who  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  N.  Ben¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  Big  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company,  is  a  pupil  of 
the  Peabody  Institute,  and  studied  voice  culture  under  a  prominent 
Pittsburgh  instructor.  The  groom  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Brooks  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  is  an  attorney  for  the  Armour  Fertil¬ 
izing  Company  of  Baltimore." 

The  ancestor  James  Benson  came  from  England  having  receiv¬ 
ed  a  grant  of  land  to  settle  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  He 
died  in  1709.  Evelyn's  grandfather  married  Anne  Carson  and  had 
one  son,  John  Nicholas  Benson,  born  May  6,  1853,  and  they  lived  in 
Baltimore.  John's  father  died  before  the  Civil  War  when  he  was 
about  six  years  old  and  during  the  War  or  before  he  was  placed  in 
an  orphanage  in  Baltimore  because  his  mother  could  not  care  for 
him.  He  ran  away  during  the  war  to  his  uncle  Nicholas  Carson's 
home  in  Frostburg,  Md.  His  Uncle  Nick  at  that  time  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  but  Aunt  Lizzie,  his  wife,  took  the  responsibility  for  the  boy 
until  Uncle  Nick  was  released.  This  was  the  only  home  he  knew  but 
they  loved  him  dearly.  Ten  years  later  his  mother,  Anne  Carson  Ben¬ 
son  married  a  Mr.  Thomas  and  bore  a  son,  Joseph,  but  she  died 
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when  the  babe  was  six  weeks  old.  Mr.  Thomas  paid  a  family  to  care 
for  the  boy  until  he  married  again  seven  years  later.  Then  Jose  Ph 
Thomas  went  to  live  with  his  father.  John  Nicholas  Benson  did  not 
know  he  had  a  half  brother  until  sometime  after  he  married  and 
had  children.  Then  he  inherited  a  little  money  from  an  aunt  and  as 
Joseph  had  a  share,  this  brought  the  two  half  brothers  together. 

John  Nickolas  Benson  married  in  1873  Mary  Baughman,  born 
March  30,  1853,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Penna.  She  was  one  of  six  children 
of  German  descent.  She  was  deeply  religious,  her  reading  was  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  Herald,  she  was  a  nature  lover  and  had  a 
beautiful  singing  voice.  The  children  would  beg  her  to  sing  the  Ger¬ 
man  songs  she  knew  and  tell  the  Bible  stories.  She  bore  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  four  boys  and  three  girls.  The  oldest  child,  Walter,  died  of 
spinal  meningitis  at  1 8  years.  Samuel  died  at  eleven  months,  Jos¬ 
eph  died  at  16  from  an  accident  at  the  Brick  plant.  The  mother 
grieved  all  her  life  for  her  sons.  Dansson,  the  fourth  child  was  the 
only  surviving  son.  He  was  born  Dec.  21,  1878  and  married  Lutie 
Delano  and  had  one  son,  Dansson  Jr.,  who  married  Susannah 
Dodge.  They  have  three  sons  and  two  daughters  and  live  in  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

John  and  Mary  Benson  had  three  daughters:  Emma  Regina, 
Annabelle  and  Evelyn  Eugenia,  born  July  19,  1886,  who  married 
John  Herrick  Brooks  and  had  one  son,  John  Benson  Brooks,  born 
February  23rd,  1917  at  Houlton,  Me. 

The  occupations  of  John  Nickolas  Benson  went  from  bookkeep¬ 
ing  to  Borden  Mining  Company,  to  management  of  the  Savage 
Mountain  Fire  Brick  Company.  He  was  postmaster,  sometime  mayor 
of  Frostburg,  and  during  the  panic  years  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  His  last  achievement  was  the  Savage  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  which  he  founded.  It  made  brick  for  steel  mills. 

He  was  an  elder  in  the  Methodist  church,  also  taught  Sunday 
School.  He  was  known  for  his  humanitarian  character.  John  Brooks 
said  so  many  times,  he  never  knew  a  finer  man.  He  was  a  liberal 
democrat,  a  high  degree  Mason  and  a  devoted  father.  He  died  in 
1918  at  sixty-five  without  seeing  his  grandson  in  Maine  but  he  had 
sent  the  child  a  crate  of  baby  chicks  for  an  Easter  gift  when  he  was 
a  little  over  a  year  old. 

Francisio  Karl  Brooks,  son  of  John  Melvin  Brooks,  born  Sept. 
21,  1891,  in  the  “new"  house  on  “the  Old  Place"  graduated  from 
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the  Horseheads  High  School  in  1911,  attended  the  Cornell  School  of 
Agriculture  1913  through  1915,  married  Hannah  Rose  Marshall  Od. 
29,  1915  at  St.  Matthews  Episcopal  Church,  Horseheads.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Mi  lie  and  Lucy. 

After  managing  farms  in  Vermont,  New  York  and  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  Karl  returned  to  Horseheads  and  settled  upon  the  farm  of  Han¬ 
nah's  grandfather  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  road  to  Ithaca.  The 
veranda  gives  a  marvelous  panorama  of  the  valley  floor,  not  so 
stupendous  a  view  as  that  from  the  old  Water  Cure  but  lovely  none 
the  less.  He  became  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  attend¬ 
ed  as  delegate  the  1936  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was 
a  governor  of  the  Young  Republican  Club  which  with  Chase  Mellon 
and  Senator  Borah  unsuccessfully  tried  to  reform  the  Republican 
Party.  In  1936  he  attended  as  alternate  delegate  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  convention  at  Cleveland.  He  served  as  a  town  official  for 
seventeen  years. 

Brother  Frederick  at  Purdue  university  had  experimented  in  the 
raising  of  turkeys.  Karl  utilized  the  results  of  his  research  to  become 
“Turkey  Grower  No.  1"  in  Chemung  County  according  to  an  article 
in  the  Chemung  Valley  Reporter  for  Nov.  2,  1939  which  says:  “This 
is  Mr.  Brooks  eigth  year  of  raising  turkeys  on  a  large  scale  and  the 
flock  of  3000  birds  is  his  largest  to  date.  To  provide  grain  for  these 
hungry  birds  is  a  large  task  in  itself.  Mr.  Brooks  plants  about  32 
acres  of  wheat  and  18  acres  of  other  grains.  He  estimates  that  it 
requires  five  to  six  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound  of  turkey.  Ir. 
other  words,  a  sturdy  fifteen  pound  gobbler  eats  between  75  and 

80  pounds  of  grain  during  his  lifetime. 

“Turkey  raising  presents  many  problems  and  the  greatest  is 
disease.  Domestic  turkeys  do  not  thrive  on  wet  ground  and  without 
great  care  are  likely  to  contract  disease  and  die  before  they  mature. 
The  drought  of  the  past  summer  has  injured  many  farm  crops  but 
it  has  helped  to  reduce  the  mortality  in  the  turkey  crop. 

“To  keep  his  turkeys  off  the  ground,  Karl  Brooks  has  construct¬ 
ed  three  large  turkey  pens  from  poles  and  chicken  wire.  The  long 
poles  were  cut  from  his  woodlot  when  he  thinned  it  out.  They  are 
tied  together  and,  when  covered  with  chicken  wire,  provide  an  in¬ 
genious  and  inexpensive  enclosure. 

“While  Mr.  Brooks  specializes  in  turkeys,  he  also  owns  a  fine 

herd  of  twelve  cows.  The  milk  he  markets  locally. 

“In  a  recent  pasture  improvement  program,  Mr.  Brooks  seeded 
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wild  white  clover  with  excellent  results.  The  use  of  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphates  supplies  needed  minerals  and  results  in  a  heavy  crop. 
On  another  part  of  the  Brooks  farm,  a  reforestation  program  has 
been  carried  out.  Many  acres  of  land  which  were  not  fertile  enough 
for  crops  or  pasture  have  been  turned  into  a  fine  stand  of  red  pine 
and  European  larch.  Both  these  trees  flourish  in  Chemung  county 
soil.  Red  pine  trees  planted  only  seven  years  ago  are  now  twelve 
and  fifteen  feet  tall.  Mr.  Brooks  is  enthusiastic  over  the  reforestation 
program  and  believes  that  red  pine  and  European  larch  are  ideal 
for  this  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Brooks  has  turned  a  barren  hillside 
into  a  beautiful  young  forest  and  is  preventing  erosion  and  helping 
to  control  floods.  Furthermore  the  land  has  increased  in  value  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stand  of  timber.  In  35  to  40  years  the  trees  should  be 
ready  for  lumbering." 

Karl  and  Hannah  tried  to  market  all  the  turkeys  by  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  so  could  take  a  winter  vacation.  In  1948  they  went  to 
Hawaii.  In  1949  with  daughter  Lucy  they  toured  South  America.  In 
1950  they  went  around  the  world  via  India  and  Japan.  In  1954 
they  toured  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Indonesia  and  Fiji.  In 
1960  they  <ruised  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  countries. 
Other  winters  they  spend  at  San  Clemente,  Cal.  between  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles.  To  which  also  come  Hannah's  cousins  Benjamin 
Fenner  and  wife  from  Oregon. 

The  Marshall  line  goes  back  to  Joseph  Marshall,  born  1786, 
died  1872.  He  was  a  cobbler  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  and  migrated 
to  Chemung  county  to  get  farms  for  his  four  boys.  He  continued  the 
work  of  cobbler  and  had  a  shop  attached  to  his  dwelling  where  he 
employed  several  helpers.  He  smoked  a  pipe  as  did  his  employees 
and  each  morning  he  had  to  go  into  his  house  to  the  fireplace  to 
light  their  pipes. 

Joseph  Marshall  married  Rachel  Seaman,  born  1790,  died 
1859.  She  was  an  ardent  Quaker  and  preached  at  the  meeting 
house  whenever  the  spirit  moved  her.  Their  son,  Levi,  born  1824, 
died  1916,  married  Elizabeth  Trenholm,  born  1827,  died  1899.  Her 
father  Peter  Trenholm  came  from  England  as  a  young  man,  became 
naturalized  and  bought  and  ran  a  paper  mill  in  Orange  county. 
Levi's  farm  is  the  one  on  which  Karl  and  Hannah  now  live. 

Levi  and  Elizabeth  had  three  sons — Peter,  Major  and  Henry. 
Peter,  born  1849,  died  1910,  worked  his  way  through  Dartmouth 
college,  taught  the  classics  and  had  a  reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar. 
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He  was  principal  of  the  Horseheads  High  School  for  many  years.  He 
also  loved  the  land  and  kept  a  small  farm.  Peter  married  Mille 
Mosher,  born  1848,  died  1909,  in  1878.  Mille  had  been  graduated 
from  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  and  taught  music  before  and 
after  her  marriage.  She  was  a  fine  singer  and  played  the  organ  in 
the  Episcopal  church. 

Mille  had  two  sisters  who  remained  in  Horseheads.  Bernice 
Mosher  was  graduated  from  Elmira  College  in  1865,  married  C.  F. 
Taber,  and  mother  of  Marie  Tabor,  born  1880,  died  1938,  Elmira 
College  in  1902,  who  married  Charles  Goodyear.  Their  son,  Charles 
Jr.,  born  1913,  has  a  daughter,  Anne  Marie  Goodyear. 

Mille's  sister  Hannah  Mosher  married  Dewitt  Clinton  Curtis. 
Their  daughter  Mille  Curtis  married  Charles  Fenner  and  had  a  son; 
Benjamin,  born  1886,  who  had  three  children:  Keith  has  six  children, 
Janet  has  five  children  and  John  has  three  children. 

Mille  Curtis  Fenner  had  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married 
A.  W.  LaFrance.  She  has  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  She 
also  graduated  from  Elmira  College  in  the  class  of  1909.  So  this  line 
is  still  going  strong. 

Mille  Mosher's  father,  Jonathan  Mosher,  born  1808,  died  1876, 
was  a  successful  merchant.  Jonathan's  father,  Joseph  Mosher,  died 
1870,  was  a  farmer. 

Peter  Marshall's  brother  Major  married  Carrie  Snyder  and  had 
one  son,  Edward,  who  married  Maude  Reynolds  and  had  one  son 
Edward  Jr.,  born  1934,  he  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Peter  Marshall's  brother  Henry  had  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Levi. 
Samuel  never  married.  Levi  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Richard.  Rich¬ 
ard  married  Jean  Meiswinkle  and  has  one  son,  Kent.  Henry  became 
a  surgeon,  married  but  has  no  children. 

Frederick  Day  Brooks,  son  of  John  Melvin  Brooks,  born  Nov. 
12,  1892,  was  named  for  his  mother's  brother  and  for  the  neighbor 
family  of  Day  which  for  three  generations  came  dose  in  friendship. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  in  1916 
and  went  as  a  teacher  to  the  state  school  at  Delhi  where  he  met 
another  teacher  also  from  Cornell  who  was  teaching  Home  Econ¬ 
omics,  Constance  Badger  of  the  class  of  1915.  Constance  had  two 
sisters:  Margaret,  a  graduate  from  Cortland  Normal  in  1914  who 
taught  in  the  Ithaca  schools;  and  Mrs.  Katharine  Badger  Robbins,  a 
graduate  from  Cornell  with  the  B.A.  degree  in  1921.  She  had  no 
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children.  Frederick  died  June  2nd,  1962  of  a  coronary  after  years  of 
severe  illness  with  rhumafoid  arthritis.  He  was  69.  His  body  was 
cremated  and  the  ashes  placed  upon  the  Brooks  plot  in  the  Wood- 
lawn  cemetery,  Elmira. 

Frederick  had  enlisted  Dec.  12,  1917  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.  and 
from  camp  he  wrote  his  brothers  not  to  enlist  as  “the  army  looks 
different  from  inside."  He  had  spent  many  months  at  an  aviation 
camp  in  Texas  before  arriving  at  Camp  Mills  on  Long  Island  on 
August  18,  1918.  Rachel  v/ho  was  in  New  York  as  a  secretary  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  YWCA  wired  her  mother  that  if  the  family 
cared  to  see  him  they  should  come  at  once.  The  next  morning  when 
she  walked  into  the  office  building  at  600  Lexington  Avenue,  she 
was  surprised  to  find  them  there  —  Karl  tall  and  muscular,  her 
mother  and  young  sister  Louise  now  14  years  old.  They  had  caught 
the  2  A.M.  train  on  the  Lackawanna  and  here  they  were.  Aunt  Lucy 
Josephine  Brooks  had  paid  Louise's  expenses.  All  four  went  out  to 
Camp  Mills  and  surprised  Frederick.  Dozens  of  airplanes  in  form¬ 
ation  were  buzzing  overhead.  The  Hostess  House  was  thronged  one 
could  scarcely  find  a  seat.  Frederick  obtained  permission  from  his 
captain  to  come  into  New  York  with  them  for  dinner.  While  they 
were  dining  in  New  York  Frederick's  company  sailed  for  France 
leaving  him  on  this  side  of  the  water.  He  never  got  across.  His  sister 
kept  him  from  that  war  realm  of  experience  on  the  continent  where 
he  might  have  a  good  time  but  on  the  other  hand — a  generation 
later  John  Benson  Brooks'  young  brother-in-law  Milo  Hughes  didn't 
reach  Paris.  It  is  hoped  he  stepped  on  a  land  mine  and  never  knew 
what  happened.  This  event  proved  to  Rachel  that  the  family  creates 
and  preserves  life,  the  State  destroys  it.  And  when  a  couple  of  years 
later,  a  book  of  essays  was  published  entitled  “Man  or  the  State", 
which  proclaimed  “The  State  is  Death",  she  believed  it. 

Frederick  was  transferred  to  the  Field  Artillery  at  Camp  Zach¬ 
ary  Taylor  in  Kentucky  from  which  he  was  discharged  Nov.  26,  1918 
“on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  emergency."  As  a  result  of  his 
army  experience  he  refused  to  go  to  a  Veterans  hospital  in  his  old 
age  until  once  forced  to  do  so  because  his  Blue  Cross  Insurance  was 
all  used  up. 

Frederick  and  Constance  were  married  June  22,  1918  in  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Ithaca. 

Frederick  taught  at  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island  from  Dec.  1918  until  August  1920,  and  there  the 
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daughter  Barbara  was  born,  Nov.  15,  1919.  He  then  became  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Purdue  University  at  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana  until  1934,  when  he  went  to  the  Quaker  Oats  company 
in  the  Poultry  Feeds  Department.  Poultry  today  is  fed  all  the  break¬ 
fast  foods,  yeast  and  vitamins  that  are  urged  upon  the  human  race 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  Two  more  daughters  were  born  in  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Margaret  Rachel,  June  25,  1921  and  Katharine  Louise,  Feb 
17,  1923. 

When  Rachel  returned  to  Oberlin  Seminary  for  a  year  in  1931, 
she  presented  the  librarian  with  a  copy  of  her  study  of  religion  in 
Sayville,  Long  Island  and  then  waited  a  few  days  before  pulling  out 
the  card  catalogue  that  she  might  experience  the  thrill  of  finding 
her  name  in  the  library  of  her  alma  mater.  But  before  she  reached 
it,  turning  back  the  cards,  she  found  a  name,  Frederick  Day  Brooks, 
and  thought,  how  strange,  some  one  has  the  same  name  as  my 
youngest  brother/'  Then  realization  dawned,  the  baby  she  had 
rocked  in  the  cradle  had  gotten  into  the  Oberlin  Library  ahead  of 
her.  There  were  two  phamplets:  “The  Incubation  of  Hen's  Eggs"  and 
“Influence  of  Sex  on  Utilization  of  Feed  in  Turkeys",  evidently  of 
value  in  the  department  of  Biology. 

The  maternal  line  of  Constance  Badger  goes  back  to  William 
Curry  of  a  Scotch-lrish  family  that  was  settled  first  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  came  to  America  before  the  Revolution.  William  was 
born  June  29,  1748  in  Newburg,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  and  died 
May  6,  1844  aged  95  years,  10  months  and  7  days.  He  is  buried  at 
North  Hector,  Schuyler  county,  N.  Y.  on  the  farm  of  his  son,  Robert. 
His  wife,  Charity  Lockwood,  born  March  12,  1747,  died  Oct.  12, 

1  832  aged  85  years  and  7  months  and  is  buried  at  Athens,  Pa.  Wil¬ 
liam  Curry  and  his  brothers  fought  in  the  Revolution  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  in  the  southern  wing  of  the 
army.  They  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Minnesink,  Cowpens,  Guil¬ 
ford  s  Court  House,  Hobkirk's  Hill  and  Eutaw  Springs  which  was  the 
hardest  fought  field  of  the  Revolution  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
South  Carolina,  on  September  8,  1781. 

The  line  of  Curry  descends  thru  James2  born  May  10,  1773  to 
Amos3  born  Nov.  8,  1798,  to  Eunice  Nancy4  born  Jan.  6,  1833  who 
married  Amos  Smith,  to  Minnie  Amelia  Smith5  born  June  9,  1865 
who  married  Theodore  Badger  bom  June  22,  1863  and  died  Jan. 
28,  1901,  to  their  daughter  Constance  Badger6  born  May  13,  1891 
who  married  Frederick  Brooks. 
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Theodore  Badger's  father  and  grandfather  were  ministers  and 
very  colorful  personalities.  Margaret,  Constance's  sister,  has  made 
an  abstract  of  a  Memoir  of  their  great  grandfather,  Joseph  Badger, 
written  by  E.  J.  Holland  with  the  title  “Joseph  Badger,  Circuit  Rider". 
Joseph  was  born  Aug.  16,  1792  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  His  grand¬ 
father  Joseph  selected  the  baby  to  bear  his  name  and  when  the  boy 
was  four  or  five  years  old  he  spent  two  years  with  his  grandparents. 

It  was  the  grandmother's  custom  to  hear  her  children  say  their 
prayers  but  the  small  boy  refused  until  she  whipped  him  several 
times.  Joseph  later  gave  much  credit  to  the  instruction  given  him  at 
this  time  by  his  grandparents. 

When  Joseph  was  about  nine  years  old,  his  father,  Major 
Badger,  sold  the  Gilmanton  farm  and  wishing  to  make  farmers  of 
his  boys,  bought  800  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Compton,  Lower 
Canada,  or  Ontario  as  it  is  now  known.  This  was  in  the  wilderness 
and  he  had  to  build  18  miles  of  road  complete  with  bridges  to 
reach  this  property.  After  clearing  the  land  and  building  a  house,  he 
returned  for  his  wife  and  children.  In  February  1802  they  set  forth 
on  this  nineteen  day  journey  in  eight  sleighs  holding  the  furniture 
and  necessary  provisions  as  well  as  the  family.  Mrs.  Badger,  at  her 
arrival,  sat  down  and  wept. 

Joseph  was  the  fourth  son  in  a  family  of  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  When  he  was  fifteen  he  had  a  serious  sickness  and  at 
that  time  made  a  vow  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  live  he  would 
serve  God.  In  spite  of  his  resolve  he  enjoyed  worldly  pleasures, 
dancing  among  them.  As  he  grew  older  he  never  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  listening  to  itinerant  preachers.  One  of  these,  Elder  Moul¬ 
ton,  whom  he  heard  at  a  series  of  church  services  in  a  nearby  com¬ 
munity,  he  asked  him  to  come  and  preach  at  Compton.  This  the 
elder  agreed  to  do  and  inquired  if  there  were  any  persons  who 
wished  to  be  baptised.  It  was  an  opportunity  which  Joseph  desired. 
In  his  journal  he  wrote:  “I  had  chosen  a  pleasant  stream,  the  Coat- 
ecook  river,  as  the  place  where  I  preferred  to  receive  baptism,  to 
which  locality  we  walked,  two  and  two  in  large  procession,  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  singing  the  praises  of  God  as  we  advanced.  , 
This  day,  September  29,  1812,  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  by  me.  My  father  sat  upon  his  horse  a  few  rods  above  me, 
so  as  to  have  a  fair  prospect." 

By  now  Joseph  wished  to  be  a  minister,  and  his  father  giving 
him  his  freedom,  he  traveled  with  his  friend  Elder  Moulton  and 
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preached  his  first  sermon  in  October  to  a  congregation  that  had 
gathered  and  there  was  no  other  minister  present  to  conduct  the 
service.  He  was  now  started  upon  his  career.  Two  years  later  he  left 
Canada  for  the  land  of  his  birth.  At  one  time  he  walked  twenty-one 
miles  without  refreshment,  which  was  too  much  for  my  nature. “ 
As  he  traveled  south  he  spoke  from  time  to  time  in  villages  where 
he  stopped.  As  he  traveled  about  New  Hampshire  after  reaching 
Gilmanton,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  free  and  universal  sal¬ 
vation,  designed  for  and  offered  to  all  men,  which  brought  him  at 
times  condemnation  from  his  listeners.  He  preached  in  churches, 
school  houses,  once  in  an  orchard,  in  a  barn  and  once  in  the  State 
House  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  (It  has  been  the  characteristic  of 
religion  that  it  travels  a  person.  The  school  teacher  remains  in  much 
the  same  area  throughout  life  but  a  minister  or  priest  goes  to  con¬ 
ference,  to  assembly,  to  national  gatherings.  He  goes  and  goes. 
And  the  faithful  adherent  in  every  faith  goes  on  pilgrimage.  Badger 
was  always  on  pilgrimage.) 

In  July  1816,  he  married  eighteen  year  old  Mary  Jane  Peavy 
of  Farmington,  N.  H.  His  journal  shows  that  he  never  let  domestic 
happiness  interfere  with  his  ministerial  duties  for  in  October  he 
wrote  his  wife,  in  part,  while  on  a  preaching  mission:  “Our  parting 
at  this  time  is  no  less  disagreeable  to  me  than  to  yourself.  If  I  were 
to  return  home,  the  cross  and  the  self  denial  of  our  separation 
would  not  be  diminished.  We  must  learn  to  forsake  all  for  our  dear 
Redeemer  s  cause.  It  is  not,  dear  Mary,  to  please  myself  or  others 
that  I  leave  you."  This  journey  embraced  the  states  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  took  six  months,  he  went  as  far 
west  as  Honeoye  Falls  which  is  south  of  Rochester.  On  his  return  he 
found  his  young  wife  ill  of  consumption.  But  he  moved  his  family 
to  Honeoye  Falls  and  in  1820  Mary  Jane  died  there  and  also  a  son. 
But  he  had  also  a  daughter,  Lydia  Elizabeth,  whom  he  put  in  a 
boarding  home. 

On  March  21,  1821,  Joseph  married  Eliza  Maria  Sterling  of 
Lima,  N.Y.  Now  his  daughter  Lydia  Elizabeth  could  once  more  enjoy 
a  home.  In  August  he  started  on  a  Canadian  trip  which  would  take 
him  to  his  father's  home,  and  on  the  way  back,  Vermont  and  east¬ 
ern  New  York  state,  arriving  home  he  had  completed  a  journey 
of  1200  miles  by  October  5th.  Badger  journeyed  for  thirty  more 
years.  Perhaps  his  early  years  in  the  Canadian  wilderness  had  cap¬ 
tured  his  spirit  for  obviously  he  was  enchanted  v/ith  the  wilderness 
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and  loved  the  frontier.  He  wistfully  hoped  his  territory  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist  might  reach  from  Quebec  to  Georgia  and  from  Maine  to  Ark¬ 
ansas  and  Missouri.  But  actually  he  did  not  get  farther  south  than 
Kentucky  or  west  than  Ohio.  He  wrote  in  his  journal:  “I  have  passed 
through  the  lofty  forests  and  beautiful  plains  of  Ohio:  have  seen 
the  herds  of  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  lonely  prairie;  have  heard  the 
scream  of  the  fierce  wolf  and  have  turned  aside  from  these  romantic 
beauties  and  terrors  of  Nature  to  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  to  hear 
the  praises  of  the  Redeemer." 

All  this  time  he  wrote  for  religious  journals,  among  them,  the 
Christian  Herald.  He  proposed  in  1839  the  founding  of  a  literary  in¬ 
stitution  for  young  men  who  were  entering  the  ministry  and  this 
became  Starkey  Seminary  on  Seneca  Lake.  In  1844  he  became  a 
trustee  of  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary  and  continued  until 
he  died.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  Antioch  College  at  Yellow 
Springs  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  liberal.  In  speaking  of  Starkey  Seminary, 
he  said:  “Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  end  of  this  institution  is  to 
teach  theology.  We  will  make  men  and  let  God  make  ministers." 
And  again,  “remember  that  this  is  a  free  country  in  which  we  live, 
and  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  others  think,  as  to  think  ourselves. 
Others'  rights  are  as  dear  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us,  and  if  a  Chris¬ 
tian  friend  does  think  as  we  do,  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not  think 
as  he  does."  He  approved  the  innovation  of  women  speakers  and 
he  urged  that  Antioch  should  be  co-educational. 

In  a  cemetery  near  Honeoye  Falls,  his  monument  reads: 

Joseph  Badger 

A  minister  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Died  May  12,  1852 
Aged  59  years. 

The  life  of  Joseph's  son,  Henry  Clay  Badger,  is  told  at  length 
in  the  Antioch  College  Alumni  Bulletin  for  February  1937  under  the 
title  “Romqnce  Pathetique". 

Ada  Adaline  Shepard,  aged  nineteen  from  Dorchester,  Mass, 
had  registered  as  a  sophomore  at  Antioch  in  September  1854.  In 
the  same  class  was  Henry  Clay  Badger,  twenty-one  from  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Ada  was  the  eldest  of  five  sisters,  all  charming,  lovely  and 
intelligent.  They  grew  up  in  a  liberal  atmosphere  in  Dorchester,  and 
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seem  to  have  been  much  more  sensible  than  most  educated  women 
of  their  time.  One  of  the  sisters,  Eliza,  married  Rafael  Pumpelly,  the 
geologist;  two  younger  sisters,  Lucy  and  Rebecca,  also  attended 
Antioch  and  later  Lucy  married  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  president  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  Rebecca  became  the  wife  of  George  Haven  Putnam,  the 
well  known  American  publisher. 

“Henry  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Badger,  a  minister  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  connexion.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  interest  himself  in  found¬ 
ing  Antioch,  and  is  credited  with  having  chosen  the  name  of  the 
new  institution.  Early  in  1852  he  had  heard  Horace  Mann  deliver  in 
Rochester  a  lecture  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Women:  and  it  was 
he  who  urged  that  Antioch  should  be  co-educational  and  he  first 
suggested  that  the  Presidency  should  be  offered  to  Mann.  Although 
Badger  found  Fundamentalism  unsatisfactory,  he  never  quite  clear¬ 
ed  his  own  mind  of  Calvinism,  and  remained  somewhat  hampered 
by  creedal  limitations.  In  religious  matters  Henry  was  very  like  his 
father.  He  was  also  a  shade  too  serious  for  he  had  developed  intro¬ 
spective  habits  and  was  inclined  to  solitary  ways. 

“By  graduation  time  the  two  young  people  were  engaged. 
Whereupon,  Henry  went  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  Ada 
became  for  two  years  a  governess  in  the  family  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  She  spent  most  of  the  time  in  Italy  where  she  met  the  Brown¬ 
ings  and  many  other  noted  people  of  the  day.  At  that  time  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  writing  “the  Marble  Faun"  and  many  have  wondered 
whether  Ada  served  as  prototype  for  Hilda  in  this  book.  Julian 
Hawthorne  has  mentioned  Ada  many  times. 

“In  September  1859,  the  two  young  people  were  married  and 
both  became  professors  at  Antioch.  In  the  spring  of  1862  both  ob¬ 
tained  posts  in  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Red  Cross  of  that  day. 
They  followed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  it  moved  through  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  were  present  at  the  battles  fought  during  the  campaign 
of  1862-63.  On  the  battlefield  of  Antietam,  Ada  came  upon  a  dying 
boy  in  blue.  The  soldier  recognized  her  and  called  to  her.  He  had 
been  in  one  of  her  classes  at  Antioch  and  he  died  in  her  arms. 

“Henry  returned  to  Cambridge  and  there  in  1865  he  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Unitarian  ministry  by  President  Hill  and  Edward  Ever¬ 
ett  Hale.  The  Badgers  lived  for  many  years  in  the  old  Washington 
Allston  mansion  in  Cambridgeport;  there  their  four  children  passed 
their  infancy.  Henry's  health  gradually  grew  worse,  and  finally  he 
suffered  a  breakdown  which  incapacitated  him  for  several  months. 
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Ada,  ever  resourceful,  started  a  school  for  girls  in  a  house  in  Spring- 
field  street,  Boston,  and  soon  it  became  a  flourishing  institution. 
After  Henry  recovered  his  health,  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  Christ 
Church  in  Dorchester,  and  Ada  continued  with  her  school.  Not  long 
afterward,  she  was  elected  to  the  Boston  school  board. 

“Before  her  marriage,  Ada  had  belonged  to  no  church;  her 
mind  was  too  independent  to  be  bound  by  creeds.  Henry,  however,* 
was  inclined  to  conformity.  When,  after  many  years,  she  told  him 
that  she  had  lost  her  belief  in  immortality,  he  fell  insensible.  There¬ 
after  he  believed  her  reason  to  be  in  danger,  and  she,  acutely  sen¬ 
sitive,  came  to  believe  that  his  misfortunes  were  due  to  her  lack  of 
faith.  After  a  time  she  confessed  to  him  her  belief  that  she  was  be¬ 
coming  insane,  and  he  thought  that  the  same  derangement  might 
be  coming  to  him.  They  promised  each  other  that  should  one  of 
them  lose  his  reason,  the  other  would  not  have  the  afflicted  one 
committed  to  an  institution.  So  the  abnormal  tension  grew  and  the 
shadow  gathered  as  they  both  brooded  over  the  possibility. 

“Henry  had  asked  their  friend,  a  Miss  Abbott,  to  spend  a 
weekend  in  the  Badger  home  in  order  that  she  might  observe  Ada. 
As  he  left  the  house  Sunday  morning  for  his  church  in  Dorchester, 
he  slipped  under  Miss  Abbott's  door  a  note  giving  the  address  of 
a  physician  to  be  called  if  necessary:  he  was  not  aware  that  Ada, 
on  the  landing  above,  had  seen  him  do  this.  She  was  convinced 
that  they  thought  her  insane;  she  returned  to  her  room  and  made 
preparations  for  her  departure.  She  left  the  affairs  of  the  school  in 
perfect  order:  she  wrote  a  note  to  her  husband  telling  him  not 
to  look  for  her  because  he  would  never  find  her.  As  she  was  leaving 
the  house,  she  met  him  at  the  front  door;  she  said  she  was  going  to 
make  a  call,  and  he  did  not  know  that  anything  was  wrong.  When 
she  failed  to  return  after  a  time,  he  went  to  her  room  and  there 
found  the  letter.  Reading  it,  he  fell  insensible.  Henry  was  never  to 
find  her  again.  At  the  age  of  39,  in  order  to  avoid  the  darkness  and 
helplessness  of  insanity,  she  had  drowned  herself." 

There  come  to  mind  the  words  of  Sargeon  Savidge  in  1638  as 
he  objected  that  Anne  was  being  accused  not  for  any  heinous  fact 
but  only  for  opinion.  And  Ada's  shocked  husband  appears  to  have 
held  with  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  that  “Errors  may  be  as 
dangerous  and  of  worse  consequence  than  matters  of  practise  may 
be."  And  the  institution  for  the  insane  in  1874  is  the  equivalent  of 
massacre  by  the  Indians  in  1642. 
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George  Weston  Brooks,  son  of  Herbert  Hale  Brooks  and  Ann 
Jane  O'Hanlon,  was  born  February  1,  1887  in  the  house  on  kvThe 
Old  Place".  He  was  graduated  from  No.  2  School  in  Elmira,  and  the 
Free  Academy  in  1906.  He  worked  for  the  Elmira  Water,  Light  and 
Railway  company  during  the  autumn  of  1906  and  then  went  to  the 
2nd  National  Bank  in  1907  and  remained  as  cashier  until  Jan. 
1918. 

He  spent  the  first  ten  months  of  1918  with  Johnson  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  which  was  indirectly  a  war  service.  In  Oct.  1918  he 
returned  to  Elmira  and  entered  the  Merchant's  National  Bank  as 
cashier  until  1929  when  the  bank  merged  with  the  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Elmira  and  he  became  Vice  President.  When 
the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  merged  with  the  Marine  Mid¬ 
land,  he  was  Vice  President  until  he  moved  to  Norwich,  N.  Y.  to 
become  Vice  President  of  the  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1938  until  the  present  date. 

In  Elmira  George  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  First 
President  of  the  Exchange  Club,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Neighborhood  House,  President  of  the  Chemung-Schuyler  Boy  Scout 
Association,  Elder  in  the  Lake  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Chairman 
of  Group  3,  New  York  State  Bankers  Association,  President  of  the 
N.Y.  State  Safe  Deposit  Association. 

In  Norwich  George  has  been  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
YMCA,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chenango  Memorial 
Hospital,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Norwich  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  and  also  deacon  of  the  Norwich  Church. 

George  Brooks  married  Lena  Elizabeth  McCaffrey,  daughter  of 
William  and  Minnie  Inscho  McCaffrey  Sept,  8,  1914.  Lena  was  born 
June  3,  1889,  was  graduated  from  the  Elmira  Free  Academy  and 
from  the  Elmira  Teachers'  Training  School  and  taught  in  the  grade 
schools  six  years.  They  have  two  children — Elizabeth  Snell  Brooks, 
born  July  1,  1916,  and  George  Weston  Brooks  Jr.,  born  June  1st, 
1918. 

Julia  Vaile  Brooks,  daughter  of  Herbert  Hale  Brooks,  was  born 
Feb.  23rd,  1892  and  died  May  20th,  1955  of  pernicious  anemia.  She 
attended  Public  School  11  in  Elmira  and  the  Academy.  She  was 
graduated  from  Elmira  College  in  1913  and  later  did  graduate  work 
at  McGill  university  and  New  York  university.  She  taught  at  Greene, 
N.  Y.  from  1913  until  joining  the  Elmira  School  system  in  1916.  She 
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was  assigned  to  the  Elmira  Free  Academy  where  she  taught  French 
and  some  social  studies  until  her  illness. 

Mi  ss  Brooks  was  a  member  of  the  Lake  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  former  Murdoch  Guild  of  that  church.  She  also 
was  affiliated  with  Chemung  chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Elmira  College  Club  of  Chemung  county,  Elmira  Ed¬ 
ucational  Association,  and  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Miss  Brooks,  School  Superintendent  Donald 
S.  Keeler  said:  “Elmira  is  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Brooks  for  a  life 
of  sincere  devotion  and  fine  service  to  its  youth.  It  is  saddened  by 
her  passing/' 

Elmira  Free  Academy  Principal  Kenneth  S.  Weaver  said:  “All  of 
us  connected  with  the  Academy  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  Miss 
Brooks  who  gave  a  lifetime  of  unselfish  devoted  service  to  countless 
Academy  boys  and  girls." 

The  Ancestral  Line  of  the  O'Hanlons.  The  ancestors  were  Irish. 

* 

I  JOHN  FITZSIMMONS 

b.  Mar.  15,  1761  at  Vincent,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
m.  Mary  Frederick,  Aug.  10,  1778. 
d.  July  4,  1851. 

Enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  war  in  Jarbot,  Pa.  Aug.  10,  1778, 
served  with  General  Sullivan  in  New  York  State,  1779,  rank  pvt. 
Enlisted  again  Nov.  15,  1779,  served  until  Oct.  1,  1782,  applied 
for  pension  Sept.  6,  1832 — claim  allowed. 

II  ANNE — daughter  of  John  Fitzsimmons 

b.  Nov.  10,  1789 

m.  May  25,  1810  to  Owen  O'Hanlon 
d.  May  6,  1871 

III  GEORGE  O'HANLON— son  of  Anne  Fitzsimmons  and  Owen 
O'Hanlon 

b.  Jan.  4,  1 824 

m.  Nov.  3,  1859  to  Clarissa  Van  Vleet,  b.  Jan.  5,  1840,  d.  Feb. 

27,  1919,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Jane  Gulick  Van  Vleet 
d.  July  29,  1897 

IV  ANN  JANE  O'HANLON — daughter  of  George  and  Clarissa  Van 
Vleet  O'Hanlon 
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b.  Mar.  13,  1863 

m.  Dec.  3,  1885  to  Herbert  Hale  Brooks,  b.  Oct.  22,  1863,  d. 

Jan.  5,  1944,  son  of  John  Quincy  and  Sarah  Vaile  Brooks 
d.  Apr.  10,  1953 

V  GEORGE  WESTON  BROOKS — son  of  Herbert  Hale  and  Ann  Jane 
O'Hanlon  Brooks 

b.  Feb.  1,  1887 

m.  Sept.  8,  1914  to  Lena  Elizabeth  McCaffrey,  b.  June  3,  1889, 
daughter  of  William  and  Minnie  Inscho  McCaffrey 

V.  JULIA  VAILE  BROOKS — daughter  of  Herbert  Hale  and  Ann  Jane 
O'Hanlon  Brooks 

b.  Feb.  25,  1892 
d.  May  20,  1955 

VI  ELIZABETH  SNELL  BROOKS — daughter  of  George  &  Lena  McCaf¬ 
frey  Brooks 

b.  July  1,  1916 

m.  Mar.  21,  1942  to  Elmer  Randall  Ramsay  Jr.,  b.  Nov.  1,  1915, 
son  of  Elmer  and  Catharine  Eleanor  Leonard  Ramsay 

VI  GEORGE  WESTON  BROOKS  JR.,  M.D. 

b.  June  1,  1918 

m.  Sept.  6,  1941  to  Ann  Edith  Platt,  b.  May  9,  1918,  daughter 
of  Claude  and  Anna  Bruder  Platt. 

VII  The  children  of  Elizabeth  Brooks  Ramsay  and  Elmer  Randall 
Ramsay  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Randall,  b.  Dec.  26,  1942 
Katherine  Victoria,  b.  Dec.  16,  1944 
David  Brooks,  b.  July  15,  1946 
Alan  Randall,  b.  Jan.  15,  1953 
James  Leonard,  b.  Oct.  19,  1954 

VII  Martha  Anne  Brooks,  daughter  of  George  Weston  Brooks  Jr. 
and  Ann  Edith  Platt  Brooks 
b.  Dec.  20,  1947 

The  Rev.  William  Henry  Chapman  and  Lillian  Belle  Herrick 
Chapman  had  one  son,  William  Herrick  Chapman,  born  April  19, 
1914.  After  graduating  from  the  Elmira  Free  Academy  in  June  1932, 
he  entered  Hamilton  College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  and  was  graduated  in 
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1936  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree,  majoring  in  biology  and 
economics.  He  had  spent  the  summer  of  1935  at  Syracuse  university 
studying  geology. 

Like  his  father,  he  loved  people  and  places.  And  he  had  spent 
the  summers,  1934  and  1935  with  the  Eastern  Greyhound  lines  at 
Syracuse.  This  employment  was  followed  after  graduation  with  the 
Loftis  Travel  Bureau  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  from  June  to  November  1936,  as 
salesman  for  tours  and  cruises.  From  Nov.  1936  to  January  1937  he 
joined  the  Travel  Training  School  of  the  American  Express  Company 
at  New  York  City  and  then  remained  in  their  Fifth  Avenue  Office  in 
charge  of  Travel  Sales  with  occasional  assignment  as  Tour  Con¬ 
ductor  and  Cruise  staff  member  to  the  Western  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  summer  of  1940  he  was  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Manager  of  the  Guided  Tours  Division  of  the  American  Express 
World's  Fair  Corp.  at  the  N.Y.  World's  Fair. 

In  San  Francisco,  Cal.  American  Express  Travel  Sales  and  Travel 
Bureau  Management  from  Sept.  1941  to  Sept.  1942  when  he  enlist¬ 
ed  in  the  military  service.  He  was  commissioned  an  Ensign  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  at  San  Francisco  in  August  1942.  Served  as 
Security  and  Shore  Patrol  Officer  at  New  Orleans  and  Gulfport, 
Miss,  until  April  1945.  Then  as  Transportation  Officer  U.S.  Naval 
Base  at  Farragut,  Idaho  until  Sept.  1945;  Operations  Officer  Passen¬ 
ger  Transportation  Division,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington 
until  April  1946  when  he  returned  to  inactive  duty  in  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  with  rank  of  Lieutenant.  Continued  Naval  Reserve  partici¬ 
pation  and  attained  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander  in  1954. 

At  Denver,  Colorado  with  the  American  Express  as  Assistant 
District  Manager  of  the  Travel  and  Financial  Departments  April 
1946  to  March  1954.  Then  district  manager  to  February  1958.  At 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  district  manager  to  November  1959.  At  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  manager  to  January  1961.  At  Pittsburg,  Pa.  district  manager 
from  Jan.  1961  to  present  date,  August  1962. 

He  married  Katharine  Olivia  Eaton  July  2nd,  1938  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  They  have  two  children,  Katharine  Duncan  Chapman,  born 
Dec.  13,  1945  and  Herrick  Eaton  Chapman,  born  April  9,  1949. 

They  were  divorced  in  Feb.  1957  and  William  Herrick  Chapman 
married  Rosemary  Templin  June  7,  1958  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

His  affiliations  in  Pittsburg  are:  member  of  the  Highland 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Rotary  Club.  He  also  belongs  to 
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♦he  Skol  International  and  the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
His  hobbies  are  Skiing,  model  railroading,  travel. 

Katharine  Olivia  Eaton  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Harry  Nelson 
Eaton,  geologist  and  professor  at  Syracuse  university  from  1919 
through  1928.  Before  coming  to  Syracuse  he  had  taught  at  Harvard, 
Raddiffe  College,  North  Carolina  University  and  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  He  was  awarded  an  A.M.  degree  by  Harvard  in  1906  and 
received  his  PhD.  from  the  University  of  Pittsburg  in  1912.  In  1929 
he  became  professor  of  geology  at  Elmira  College  remaining  there 
until  1934,  when  he  became  associated  with  the  Tennesee  Valley 
Authority.  He  was  considered  an  authority  on  structural  geology  in 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Utah  and  New  York.  He  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Eaton,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.  and  was  graduated 
from  Colgate  university  in  1904.  He  died  April  12,  1944,  aged  64. 
after  a  year's  illness. 

Katharine  was  graduated  from  the  Elmira  Free  Academy,  at¬ 
tended  Elmira  College  and  was  graduated  from  Raddiffe  College  in 
1936.  For  two  years  she  attended  the  Syracuse  Medical  School.  After 
her  marriage  she  continued  her  medical  studies  at  the  N.Y.  Univer¬ 
sity  college  of  medicine  receiving  the  M.D.  degree  in  June  1940.  She 
then  became  an  intern  at  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 

In  the  spring  of  1962  the  daughter,  Katharine,  was  dancing 
with  the  Denver  Symphony  and  Herrick  was  busy  as  an  acolyte  and 
with  the  Scouts.  In  the  summer  he  journeyed  with  the  Scouts  to  Al¬ 
aska,  touring  western  Canada  and  ending  at  the  Yellowsone  Park. 
Both  children  are  accomplished  pianists. 

Leon  Quincy  Brooks,  son  of  John  Melvin  Brooks,  born  April  3, 
1888  on  the  farm  at  the  top  of  the  Water  Cure  Hill,  was  graduated 
from  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  in  1911  with  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree.  He  was  employed  in  newspaper  work  from  1911  to 
Sept.  1913  on  the  Rome  Sentinel,  the  Syracuse  Journal  and  the  Nat¬ 
chez,  Miss.  News.  He  was  Principal  of  the  Monticello,  N.  Y.  High 
School  Sept.  1913  to  July  1,  1928.  Principal  of  the  East  Hampton, 
N.Y.  High  School,  1928  to  Feb.  1951.  New  York  University  gave  him 
the  M.A.  degree  in  June  1936. 

He  has  been  an  East  Hampton  Village  Trustee  from  1954  to 
date.  He  was  a  member  of  the  East  Hampton  Library  Advisory 
Board  from  1928  to  1957;  a  trustee  of  the  Guild  Hall  from  Aug. 
1931  to  Aug.  1934.  He  served  as  Vice-president  of  the  Suffolk  coun- 
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ty  Vocational  Board  from  July  1944  until  Feb.  1957.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Village  Board  as  Liaison  Official  on  Public  Utility 
Problems  since  1953  to  date. 

Leon  married  Rose  Beecher  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.  in  the  Episcopal 
church  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Aug.  7,  1916.  She  belonged  to  a  cousin¬ 
ly  branch  of  the  famous  Beecher  family.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father 
of  Thomas  K.  and  Catharine  Beecher,  was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the 
East  Hampton  church  and  Catharine  was  born  there  in  the  house 
which  is  still  known  as  the  Lyman  Beecher  place.  He  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Nathaniel  Beecher  who  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Beecher  from 
whom  Rose  descended. 

Rose  was  a  daughter  of  Harrison  and  Mary  Hart  Beecher.  Har¬ 
rison  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  was  elected  sheriff  of  Sullivan  county 
and  after  his  term  expired  became  Monticello  postmaster,  for  many 
years,  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  He  and  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Anderson  of  Callicoon  practically  controlled  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  in  the  county  for  years.  Rose  served  as  postmistress  under 
her  father. 

The  father's  astute  political  flair  descended  to  her  brother, 
Howard  Beecher,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  county 
committee  for  sixteen  years  and  was  reelected  to  serve  another  two 
year  term  shortly  before  his  death. 

At  one  time  he  was  host  to  former  president  Herbert  Hoover. 
He  was  a  member  of  three  condemnation  commissions  of  the  N.Y. 
City  Water  Board,  which  provided  additional  facilities  for  water  in 
Sullivan,  Delaware  and  Ulster  counties.  One  of  these  was  a  com¬ 
mission  appraising  lands  taken  for  the  Gilboa  dam,  and  another  to 
appraise  property  for  the  Lackawac  reservoir.  He  died  Nov.  24, 
1941.  He  had  long  suffered  from  diabetes  but  death  was  due  to 
other  complications.  For  his  funeral  Congressman  Lewis  K.  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  his  son  came  to  pay  their  respect  and  Senator  Thomas  E. 
Desmond  led  the  honorary  pall  bearers.  The  Middletown  Times- 
Herald  said  in  part:  “Beecher  gallantly  took  on  all  comers,  whether 
challenges  for  his  chairmanship,  or  the  common  enemy,  Democrats. 
The  Democrats  on  occasion  overcame  him,  rivals  within  his  party 

never  did . The  party  in  Sullivan  county  will  be  fortunate  if  it 

finds  another  chairman  who  has  the  combination  of  talents  and 
faculties  that  made  Howard  Beecher  so  rare  and  individual." 

Rose  died  Jan.  3,  1962  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas.  She  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  diabetes  for  some  time.  One  of  the  letters  received  after 
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her  death  was  from  Sybil  Smith  who  wrote:  “Rose  was  a  very  fine 
person.  As  you  perhaps  know  in  1915  the  year  I  graduated  from 
Monticello  High,  I  became  a  substitute  or  temporary  clerk  in  the 
Monticello  Post  Office.  Rose  was  then  assistant  post  master,  and 
while  at  times  she  seemed  stern  and  austere,  I  found  her  then  and 
thereafter  a  person  of  great  kindness,  but,  like  her  father,  slow  to 
display  any  emotion,  but  always  fair." 

William  H.  Aderholz  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  wrote  Leon 
Jan.  14,  1962  in  part:  “It  was  a  terrific  shock  to  learn  on  my  return 
this  week  that  Rose  had  left  us.  Rose  always  had  that  indestructible 
serenity  and  understanding  that  made  any  move  to  another  world 
seem  totally  useless.  She  had  already  here  that  which  we  all  most 
envy  ...  a  perfect  adjustment  to  life  and  an  apparent  complete 
understanding  of  the  follies  of  others.  Occasionally  one  meets  a 
person  with  such  rare  insight.  However,  practically  never  is  it  ac¬ 
companied  by  complete  tolerance  of  all  types  of  individuals.  Rose 
was  at  home  in  the  completest  sense  with  every  type  and  level  of 
person.  She  was  as  gracious  and  as  outgoing  to  everyone  of  us  who 
was  privileged  to  work  with  you,  as  she  was  to  the  most  important 
of  the  social,  political  and  educational  leaders  with  whom  she  work¬ 
ed  and  lived.  .  .  .  Her  final  rest  is  as  appropriate  as  every  aspect 
of  her  life.  The  lovely  land  of  upstate  which  I  have  known  so  well 
and  which  holds  so  many  rich  memories  for  all  of  us  will  guard  her 
well." 

The  body  of  Rose  Beecher  Brooks  was  cremated  and  the  ashes 
placed  at  the  juncture  of  the  Brooks-Beecher  plot  in  the  Woodlawn 
cemetery,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Leon  and  Rose  nurtured,  year  after  year,  a  garden  of  over  65 
varieties  of  roses.  Leon  saying:  “A  rose  gardener  is  much  like  a 
dope  adict,  its  practically  impossible  to  stop  once  you  have  the 
habit."  The  East  Hampton  newspaper  states:  “Mrs.  Brooks  is  known 
throughout  Eastern  Long  Island  for  her  rose  arrangements,  wherever 
there  is  a  flower  show,  church  or  circle  tea,  while  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  she  has  at  least  one  arrangement  on  display." 

In  East  Hampton,  Rose  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Village 
Improvement  Society,  the  Ramblers,  Eastern  Gate  Garden  Club  and 
the  Women's  Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Leon's  point  of  view  as  a  teacher  is  summed  up  in  the  New 
York  State  Journal  of  Education  for  June  1936: 

“Back  from  my  fourth  educational  meeting  this  year  with  so 
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many  general  and  meaningless  phrases  running  through  my  head 
that  often  one  wonders  what  all  this  education  is  about.  I  listened 
to  endless  talks  and  discussions  on  youth  movement;  social  adjust¬ 
ment;  academic  freedom;  adjustment  of  the  pupil  to  a  new  social 
order;  interpretation  of  the  youth  movement  by  a  questionaire,  with 
the  resultant  interpretation  being  done  by  adults  over  forty.  Is  all 
this  discussion  and  use  of  words,  new  and  old,  getting  at  the  real 
heart  of  the  matter?  Is  it  not  about  time  for  shifting  the  emphasis? 

*  *  *  * 

"We  are  in  grave  danger  of  overstressing  the  definite,  factual 
and  material  things  such  as  methods  and  proceedures  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  more  important  intangibles. 

*  *  *  * 

"We  should  work  to  create  in  the  organization  of  our  schools 
a  genial,  informal  atmosphere,  thinking  most  of  the  time  in  terms  of 
personal  relationship  and  remembering  that  this  educational  pro¬ 
cess  involves  human  beings  in  all  their  varied,  colorful  personal¬ 
ities — and  not  robots.  Then  we  shall  be  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  finest  kind  of  growth  and  creative  development  of  the  child. " 

In  the  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Leon  has  an  article  in 
Dec.  1936  evaluating  the  Work  of  the  Helping  Teacher  in  the  Small 
School  System,  because  l‘up  to  the  present  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  pupil  adjustment  in  the  elementary  field/' 

The  article  begins:  llln  all  our  supervisory  activities  in  the  past, 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  organization  and  technique;  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  pupil's  social  backgrounds  and  the  large 
amount  of  time  spent  out  of  school.  The  most  vital  and  significant 
task  in  our  administrative  activities  is  not  setting  up  a  mechanically 
efficient  organization.  Rather,  it  is  the  establishing  of  a  feeling  of 
freedom  in  one's  job;  encouragement;  absence  of  pressure;  release 
from  fear;  subtle,  indirect  direction;  making  the  teacher  feel  that  she 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  whole  scheme.  The  importance  of 
this  personal  aspect  cannot  be  over  estimated  because  it  is  there  all 
the  time  in  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

uThe  establishing  of  the  helping  teacher  in  the  system  was  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  changing  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  second  objective  was  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  knowing  the  whole  child; 
not  only  as  related  to  school  but  to  his  home  and  community  rela¬ 
tionships/' 
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Pointing  up  the  significance  of  these  statements  is  a  letter  Leon 
received  early  in  1962  from  one  of  his  former  teachers,  Carlee  N. 
McCallester,  now  assistant  professor  in  the  State  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers  at  Portland,  Oregon.  She  writes:  “I  want  you  to  know  that  many 
things  I  observed  you  do  and  learned  from  you,  I  try  to  pass  on  to 
the  student  teachers — your  deep  sense  of  faith  in  everyone  and 
your  sincere  interest  and  enthusiasm  should  be  a  part  of  every 
teacher.  Kind  of  makes  me  feel  good  to  see  some  of  our  students 
grow  into  pretty  good  teachers.  You  might  gather  that  I  like  my  job 
—I  do/1 

Jessie  Louise  Brooks  Allegree  was  born  June  8,  1904,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Frances  Herrick  Brooks,  and  she  was  named 
for  her  attending  physician  and  aunt,  Jessie  Louise  Herrick  M.D.  She 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  university  in  1925  and  became  the 
secretary  for  an  eminent  New  York  City  physician.  She  married 
Walter  Johnson  Allegree  M.D.  Nov.  17,  1945  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Allegree's  ancestors  were  French  Huguenot  who  settled 
in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1930  and,  after 
an  internship  in  the  Worcester,  Mass.  City  hospital  from  1930  to 
1932,  he  entered  upon  the  general  practise  of  medicine  at  Hingham, 
Mass.  In  1942  he  left  Hingham  to  join  the  23rd  Evacuation  hospital 
during  World  War  II  and  went  to  North  Africa,  Sicily,  the  Anzio 
Beach  in  Italy,  Southern  France  and  Germany  as  the  anesthesiologist 
of  the  evacuation  hospital.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1945  at 
the  termination  of  the  War,  he  specialized  in  anesthesiology  at  the 
Bellevue  N.Y.  hospital  until  1947  when  he  became  the  chief  anestes- 
iologist  at  the  Worcester,  Mass  City  hospital.  In  1951  he  had  a  leave 
of  absence  from  Worcester  to  take  additional  training  at  the  espec¬ 
ially  good  department  of  anesthesiology  at  the  Hartford,  Conn,  hos¬ 
pital.  He  then  returned  to  Worcester  until  1960  when  he  became 
chief  of  the  anesthesiology  department  at  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tive  Center  at  Wadsworth,  Kansas.  He  changed  to  Kansas  hoping 
the  drier  climate  would  benefit  Louise  who  has  arthritis.  Walter  is  a. 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Anesthesiologists. 

Rachel  Gleason  Brooks,  daughter  of  John  Melvin  Brooks,  was 
born  Sept.  30,  1884  at  the  Elmira  Water  Cure.  I  was  named  for  my 
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great  aunt  and  attending  physician.  She  cancelled  a  debt  of  $500 
which  my  father  owed  her  because  the  baby  bore  her  name. 

I  was  born  with  a  hare-lip  but  fortunately  not  with  the  cleft 
palate,  and  an  operation  to  fix  the  lip  was  considered  at  the  time, 
but  my  mother  told  me  she  couldn't  bear  to  have  such  a  tiny  baby 
undergo  an  operation  and  so  I  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old  when 
Aunt  Rachel  had  the  operation  performed  at  the  Cure  by  an  Elmira 
surgeon.  Aunt  Zippie  Wales  administered  the  anesthetic. 

While  I  was  at  the  Cure,  a  woman  minister  was  coming  to 
supper.  She  was  Mrs.  Annis  Ford  Eastman,  wife  of  Samuel  Eastman. 
She  had  been  ordained  by  Thomas  K.  Beecher  and  now  both  East- 
mans  were  assistant  pastors  at  the  Park  Church.  I  remember  the 
setting  that  summer  afternoon  vividly.  Mrs.  Eastman  came  walking 
across  the  lawn.  Silas  Gleason,  “Dockie",  went  across  the  grass  to 
meet  her,  his  hand  outstretched  in  greeting:  “So  this  is  the  mother", 
he  said.  At  supper  they  talked  of  how  difficult  it  was  for  women 
to  enter  the  ministry,  more  difficult  than  for  women  to  enter  med¬ 
icine.  The  conversation  was  about  Original  Sin,  the  Damnation  of 
Infants,  the  Westminister  Catechism  and  such.  I  had  never  heard  a 
theological  discussion  before  and  it  fascinated  my  young  ears.  Mrs. 
Eastman  was  very  charming  and  I  decided  then  and  there  to  be¬ 
come  a  minister.  Later  some  one  told  me  I  would  need  to  study 
Greek  and  so  I  did.  In  High  School  I  had  Latin  and  German  but  my 
language  teacher,  Cornelia  Dockstader  very  generously  gave  of  her 
time  to  teach  me  Greek  after  school  hours  and  with  her  I  read  the 
Anabasis  and  the  Iliad.  Also  I  picked  up  somewhere  the  idea  that 
women  should  enter  all  fields  and  see  what  they  found  there,  and 
the  most  important  reform  was  to  induce  the  Presbyterian  church  to 
admit  women  to  its  ministry.  That  evening's  conversation  gave  me 
the  idea  that  the  problems  of  religion  are  important  and  one  may 
very  well  spend  a  lifetime  working  upon  them.  Religion  provides  for 
the  modern  world  the  steepest  hill. 

In  a  High  School  notebook  I  copied  the  sermons  of  Mrs.  East¬ 
man  somewhere  around  the  year  1900:  “In  Eve  the  mother  of  Evil 
and  in  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  we  have  two  extremes  of  religious 
thought  concerning  women,  and  neither  of  these  two  conceptions  is 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  mind  .  .  .  We  must  go  back  of  religion  to 
man  because  religion  was  made  by  man  and  for  man,  not  man  by 
or  for  religion.  For  his  gods,  his  beliefs  as  to  the  mystery  by  which 
he  is  encompassed,  were  born  of  his  efforts  to  explain  and  account 
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for  that  which  was  in  his  own  condition  and  circumstance.  Religions 
are  not  superimposed  upon  men  from  God.  They  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  actual  life  of  the  race.  They  are  man's  attempt  to  explain  him¬ 
self  and  nature,  to  answer  the  questions  asked  him  by  his  own 
being  and  the  universe  without.  Woman's  religious  position,  there¬ 
fore,  in  any  nation  is  only  the  supernatural  or  religious  sanction  put 
upon  her  actual  positoin  in  that  nation. 

lklt  is  a  great  gain  to  any  movement  of  human  progress  when 
we  realize  that  there  is  no  decree  of  God  contained  in  a  hand¬ 
writing  against  us,  in  our  way,  that  there  is  only  the  law  of  our 
own  being  to  reckon  with  and  that  slowly  revealed  to  us  in  our 
struggle  for  a  complete  self  realization." 

In  1  899  the  Tsar  of  Russia  called  the  nations  to  the  first  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague  in  Holland.  Sometime  later  I  made  a  note 
of  Mrs.  Eastman  saying  “  What  bloodthirsty  passions  are  aroused 
by  the  first  famous  peace  conference.  Are  we  making  progress 
backward  toward  war?  Speaking  for  myself  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  fight.  If  my  right  to  earn  a  living,  to  preach  or  to 
vote  depends  upon  my  fighting,  I  will  give  up  all  these  privileges 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  let  the  ‘sainted  public  support  me'  as 
Stevenson  said,  “tho  it  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

I  taught  a  country  school  in  Chemung  county  for  a  year  but 
could  save  little  money  toward  going  to  college.  My  mother  sug- 
ested  I  go  to  see  the  President  of  Elmira  Collge.  He  was  Alexander 
MacKenzie  D.D.  and  to  him  I  owe  my  college  education.  The  tuition 
was  $100  per  year.  He  granted  me  half  a  scholarship  and  arranged 
for  me  to  do  tutoring  for  the  other  half.  Brother  Johnny  who  was 
working  gave  me  $2  every  week,  one  of  which  I  spent  for  carfare. 
In  the  Sophomore  year  Aunt  Rachel  gave  me  $50. 

During  college  I  discovered  that  I  had  “the  gift  of  expression" 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  great-aunt  Rachel  and  aunt  Lucy 
Brooks,  but  at  the  time  I  was  not  aware  that  this  was  an  inheritance. 

I  became  editor  of  the  college  paper  and  editor-in-chief  in  my  senior 
year.  I  wished  to  enter  journalism  upon  graduation  but  my  mother 
said  I  “wouldn't  earn  my  salt",  so  I  taught  science  because  that 
paid  the  highest  salary  and  I  enjoyed  it  anyway  but  my  true  love 
was  literature. 

Since  I  entered  college  with  three  languages  I  finished  early 
and  went  in  the  spring  of  1907  to  the  State  Teachers'  College  at 
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Indiana,  Penna.  to  teach  Botany.  After  that  for  four  years  I  taught 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology  in  the  High  School  at  Punxsutawney, 
Penna.  During  this  time  I  repaid  Johnny  what  he  had  given  me  and 
helped  Leon.  Even  so,  Johnny  and  Leon  and  later,  Karl  and  Freder¬ 
ick,  had  to  work  long  hours  besides  study  to  maintain  themselves 
in  college.  I  had  saved  up  some  money  beside  and  was  now  ready 
to  enter  a  theological  seminary  but  my  mother  was  opposed  to  my 
further  study,  saying  I  should  preach  as  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  me 
utterance.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  slow  worker.  The  religious  liter¬ 
ature  which  she  read  avidly  was  anti-intellectual.  My  mother 
thought  I  should  try  out  the  idea  first.  So  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Eastman 
and  told  him  of  my  mother's  idea.  He  said  the  ministry  would  be  no 
road  of  roses.  But  he  took  me  in  the  autumn  of  1911  to  a  country 
church  in  Steuben  county  called  Hornby  which  had  had  a  woman 
minister,  Mrs.  Lydia  Allen,  who  had  been  a  Methodist  evangelist. 
The  Methodists  accepted  women  as  evangelists  but  denied  them  the 
regular  ministry  until  1956. 

Harry  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Horse- 
heads  to  which  I  belonged,  wished  to  bring  the  matter  up  before  the 
Presbytery  with  the  question:  "why  must  a  woman  leave  her  de¬ 
nomination  and  enter  another  Congregational  in  order  to  preach?" 
The  Elmira  newspaper  in  March  1912  writes  of  this  annual  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery:  "Miss  Rachel  Gleason  Brooks,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Brooks  of  Horseheads  made  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry  through  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Harry 
W.  Smith.  A  debate  of  a  lively  and  interesting  nature  followed  for 
the  Presbyterians  have  never  given  permission  to  women  to  preach. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  meets  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  in  May.  For  several  months  Miss 
Brooks  has  been  acting  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  at 
Hornby  in  Steuben  county.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Elmira  College  and 
was  for  some  time  a  successful  teacher.  Should  Miss  Brooks  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  pastoral  relations?  It  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  Church's 
history."  The  Elmira  paper  for  May  29th,  1912  notes  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  argues  about 
Horseheads  Woman's  Rights  in  the  Pulpit.  At  this  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  to  my  surprise,  Dr.  John  C.  Fisher,  a  prominent  layman,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Gleason  Health  Resort  (as 
it  was  now  called)  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  overture  to  the  Assembly, 
saying  he  had  watched  my  development  for  several  years.  His  wife 
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was  Mary  Shaw,  sister  of  Albert  Shaw  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  She 
wore  very  pretty  dresses  and  I  thought  her  altogether  lovely. 

Of  course  the  General  Assembly  denied  the  request  of  Presby¬ 
tery  but  the  attempt  highlights  the  very  liberal  and  progressive  at¬ 
titude  of  the  members  of  the  Chemung  Presbytery  both  at  this  time 
and  in  Sept.  1918  when  the  Presbytery  voted  to  license  Lillian  Her¬ 
rick  Chapman  to  preach.  But  their  decision  was  overturned  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Synod  which  ordered  the  Presbytery  to  re¬ 
scind  its  action.  Not  until  the  year  1956,  forty-four  years  after  Harry 
Smith  brought  up  the  question,  did  the  Northern  Presbyterian  church 
in  General  Assembly  finally  admit  women  to  its  ministry.  This  tri¬ 
umph  did  not  come  of  itself.  It  was  due  to  the  increasing  pressure 
from  local  Presbyteries. 

When  I  left  home  to  enter  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  in  Sept.  1914,  my  mother  told  me  I  went  without  her  con¬ 
sent.  And  when  I  had  invited  her  to  come  to  Hornby  and  hear  me 
preach,  she  had  said:  “you  couldn't  hire  me  to  do  so."  But  to  my 
surprise,  my  father  encouraged  me  and  I  owe  my  parish  in  western 
South  Dakota  the  second  summer  at  Oberlin  to  his  insistence  that  I 
go  to  it,  saying  that  he  had  been  watching  me  and  he  thought  I 
would  lose  my  mind  if  I  didn't  carry  out  my  intention.  That  was  the 
summer  he  died  and  so  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  lived  at  Oberlin  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Thurston  as  a  maid  and  was  very 
happy  there.  Aunt  Lucy  Brooks  bought  me  a  jacket  suit  and  an  outfit 
of  underwear. 

In  1917  I  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  as  the 
second  woman  in  84  years  to  receive  this  degree.  The  other  woman 
was  Mrs.  Juanita  Breckenridge  Bates  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  of  the  class  of 
1891.  A  number  of  women  had  been  graduated  from  an  English 
course  through  the  years.  My  Oberlin  professor,  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
procured  for  me  a  call  to  a  church  on  the  Maine  coast.  It  had  stained 
glass  windows  and  “Camp  Fire  Girls".  It  paid  $600  a  year  which 
was  what  many  school  teachers  were  receiving. 

At  the  same  time  the  National  Y.W.C.A.  was  recruiting  secre¬ 
taries  for  a  great  expansion  on  account  of  the  war  and  they  would 
pay  $1200  a  year  and  I  was  $400  in  debt.  After  father's  death 
when  mother  had  settled  her  affairs  she  came  to  Oberlin  to  be  with 
me  during  the  last  months  of  my  study.  I  do  not  remember  that  she 
influenced  my  choice  but  I  have  always  wondered.  In  choosing  the 
Y.W.C.A.  I  was  exchanging  “the  gift  of  expression"  for  the  social 
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survey  and  the  administration  of  organization.  I  was  also  choosing 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Methodist  men  ministers  in  the  year  1803 
— the  advice  Mrs.  Eastman  had  poked  fun  at — “we  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  in  general  women  ought  not  to  preach,  because  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  it.  Their  preaching  does  not 
seem  at  all  necessary,  there  being  a  sufficiency  of  preachers  whom 
God  has  accredited  to  supply  all  the  places  in  our  connection  with 
regular  preaching.  But  if  any  woman  thinks  she  has  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  call  from  God  to  speak  in  public,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  she 
should  in  general,  address  her  own  sex  only." 

.  In  May  1917  a  letter  came  from  Samuel  Eastman:  “My  dear 
Miss  Brooks.  I  congratulate  you.  It  is  good  to  come  to  the  end  and 
find  a  heroic  purpose  accomplished,  and  you  have  persisted  to  the 
end.  Now  you  will  forge  ahead  among  your  peers,  with  the  utmost 
confidence  in  yourself.  You  have  had  dll  the  preparation  any  of  us 
male  ministers  have  had  and  a  mighty  lot  more  genius  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  than  many.  Come  to  see  me  soon.  Cordially  your,  S.  E. 
Eastman." 

I  traveled  eleven  years  for  the  Y.W.C.A.,  four  of  these  in  China 
and  it  was  a  rich  experience.  Then  the  Y.W.C.A.  was  asked  in  1929 
to  help  the  Central  Christian  (Disciples)  church  in  New  York,  now  the 
Park  Avenue  Christian  Church,  with  the  flood  of  refugees  from  the 
Chiang  Kai  Shek  regime  in  China  and  I  was  nominated  for  the  job. 
I  now  wanted  to  write  my  book  on  China  and  when  it  was  finished 
to  return  to  the  parish  ministry.  An  English  professor  at  New  York 
university  looked  over  my  material  about  China  in  print  and  said 
that  Bertrand  Russell  was  the  most  famous  person  I  knew  and  if  I 
could  get  a  preface  from  him,  I  might  find  a  publisher.  So  the  next 
time  Bertrand  Russell  came  on  a  lecture  tour,  I  asked  him  and  he 
said  he  would  do  so  if  he  didn't  disagree  too  much  with  my  point  of 
view.  When  I  told  the  Y.W.C.A.  of  my  intention  and  said  I  would 
probably  need  some  help  in  finding  a  publisher,  my  executive  re¬ 
plied  that  such  an  undertaking  would  involve  considerable  labor  to 
write  a  whole  book,  I  would  get  it  finished  and  then  find  that  Mr. 
Russell  wouldn't  give  the  preface,  therefore  the  work  need  not  be 
undertaken.  However  I  went  ahead  and  prepared  the  manuscript 
and  by  that  time  Mr.  Russell's  older  brother  had  died  and  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  earldom,  so  as  Lord  Russell  he  gave  me  the  pre¬ 
face  Dec.  1st,  1931.  He  said  at  the  time  that  I  would  never  find  a 
publisher  but  I  was  full  of  hope.  And  since  the  manuscript  deals 
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with  the  preparation  for  our  2nd  World  War,  I  will  leave  an  account 
of  it  until  the  next  chapter. 

When  I  entered  the  Oberlin  Seminary  again  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years,  Professor  George  Walter  Fiske  said  “Welcome 
home  ,  and  it  was  home  in  a  sense  I  had  not  known  during  my  pre¬ 
vious  years  for  in  the  library  in  the  register  of  early  Oberlin  students, 
I  found  the  name  of  Silas  Gleason.  I  had  entered  and  graduated 
without  knowing  this  .  Then  I  found  on  a  shelf  a  volume  entitled 
“American  Women".  Within  was  a  portrait  of  our  Great-aunt  Rachel 
with  biography.  I  have  already  told  of  discovering  brother  Frederick 
in  the  card  catalogue.  So  they  were  all  there.  My  intention  was  to 
write  a  thesis  correlating  the  history  of  Elmira  with  the  history  of 
the  family  but  as  my  inquiry  developed,  the  two  appeared  unre¬ 
lated.  The  community  had  taken  an  opposite  turn.  The  era  of  the 
individual  who  stood  out  against  community  trends  and  would  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil"  but  would  perhaps  do  evil  in  his 
own  way,  this  had  given  way  to“  cooperation*'  in  which  everyone 
did  what  other  people  did.  On  Lake  street  in  Elmira  the  fine  old 
houses  which,  when  I  was  in  college,  were  the  homes  of  prosper¬ 
ous  Irish  families,  had  been  given  over  to  the  associated  activities 
of  lodges.  Above  one  entrance  was  a  gigantic  moose  head  with 
the  sign  Home  of  the  Moose".  A  block  distant,  another  electric 
sign  on  a  pillared  portico  announced  “The  Eagles".  One  stately 
place  was  labelled  YWCA  and  another  beside  it  bore  a  similiar  al¬ 
phabetic  legend,  K  of  C.  The  old  individualism  had  vanished  and 
the  social  life  of  Elmira  imitated  the  chain  store.  On  the  Lake  road 
as  one  approached  Horseheads,  a  gigantic  cross,  electric  lighted, 
advertised  the  country  club  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  Federated  Charities  which  were  local  in  origin  and  devel- 
opment  and  with  which  Dr.  Jessie  Herrick  had  been  associated, 
found  itself  in  competition  with  the  YWCA.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  the  two  organizations  could  get  together.  But  the  Federation 
building  as  constructed  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  YWCA  and 
alterations  to  meet  such  demands  would  cost  $75,000,  according 
to  the  Elmira  Advertiser  of  March  1928.  Amalgamation  would  mean 
an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  annual  expense  of  the 
YWCA.  The  Advertiser  later  reported:  “The  Federation  building 
housing  a  group  of  allied  charitable  and  welfare  organizations  will 
soon  be  placed  on  sale.  Such  a  decision  was  found  to  be  the  only 
alternative  after  committees  representing  both  organizations  deter- 
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mined  a  proposed  amalgamation  not  advisable."  Mrs.  Fassett  gave 
up  and  went  to  Washington  to  live.  In  1962  this  change  was  judged 
to  have  been  a  step  backward,  for  those  organizations  which  were 
not  permitted  local  autonomy. 

The  college  for  women  in  1931  had  tripled  its  buildings  and 
equipment  but  its  spirit  was  said  to  be  stagnant.  All  pulpits  in  the 
city  were  judged  to  be  less  liberal. 

In  regard  to  the  Reformatory,  the  N.  Y.  World  Telegram  for 
Feb.  19,  1930  said:  “The  system  of  reformative  discipline  worked 
out  for  application  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory  was  the  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  history  of  prison  reform  in  the  western  world 
during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  .  .  .  unfortunately  their 
humane  and  constructive  vision  was  not  realized  ...  In  fact  a 
leading  official  at  Elmira  recently  stated  to  a  visiting  penologist  that 
young  men  who  had  been  convicted  begged  the  judges  to  send 
them  either  to  Auburn  or  Sing  Sing  rather  than  Elmira.  And  this  of¬ 
ficial  believed  that  this  was  a  fact  of  which  the  Elmira  authorities 
could  be  justly  proud.  To  such  an  end  has  come  the  dream  of  a 
great  generation  of  idealists,  humanitarians  and  reformers." 

Strange  it  seemed  to  find  the  community  was  more  transitory 
in  its  spirit,  whereas  the  family  line  had  a  more  abiding  character. 
Certainly  since  the  Vermont  Brooks-Gleason  contingent  were  in  Park 
Church  when  Mr.  Beecher  was  called,  they  reinforced  the  already 
anti-slavery  outlook.  And  Silas  Gleason  reassured  Mr.  Beecher  that 
the  ordination  of  Mrs.  Eastman  was  his  duty  when  Beecher  debated 
the  matter  within  himself.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
voted  to  call  the  Eastmans  to  the  Park  Church,  and  we  may  note  that 
both  Silas  and  Samuel  were  Oberlin  college  alumni,  and  therefore 
it  was  ordained  that  I,  unknowing,  should  finally  turn  up  at  Oberlin. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  lived' in  Elmira  and  their 
country  club  of  1931  adjoined  the  farm  of  Thomas  S.  Day  who  shel¬ 
tered  an  abolition  meeting  from  the  mob  in  18.37.  That  against 
which  “old  deacon  Day"  dissented,  his  grandchildren  still  had  for 
their  nearest  neighbors.  Thomas  Day's  name  appears  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  roll  of  Park  Church  members  in  1846.  According  to  psychiatric 
theory,  each  family  has  a  pattern  which  repeats  itself  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  member  of  the  family  to 
view  it  objectively  enough  to  realize  the  pattern.  Perhaps  the  pattern 
will  be  somewhat  apparent  to  the  reader  who  has  gotten  this  far  in 
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the  narrative.  This  “cultural  independence  of  the  family"  may  be 
very  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  21st  century. 

My  interest  in  a  correlation  of  the  family  history  with  the  city 
history  began  in  the  summer  of  1928  when  I  visited  Aunt  Julia 
Brooks  in  Elmira.  She  turned  over  to  me  the  considerable  material 
which  Dr.  Wales  had  gathered  when  he  made  his  wife  Zippie  elig¬ 
ible  for  the  D.A.R.;  and  gave  me  the  scrap  book  of  the  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  Aunt  Rachel  and  “Dockie"  which  Zippie  had  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  as  well  as  the  volume  Aquae  Gloria. 

I  had  returned  to  Oberlin  in  1931  for  a  refresher  course  and  to 
obtain  a  parish.  But  the  spiritual  climate  of  the  United  States  had 
changed  in  more  places  then  in  Elmira.  Seated  beside  a  young  stu¬ 
dent  at  a  party,  I  had  mentioned  Mrs.  Eastman  as  the  woman  min¬ 
ister  who  had  given  me  the  idea  and  told  how  she  had  once  made 
a  New  Year's  resolution  to  become  more  and  more  an  individual, 
and  it  appealed  to  me  to  take  this  also  as  a  guide.  To  this  statement 
the  young  man  demurred,  objecting  that  individualism  too  much 
had  run  rampant,  instead  the  individual  should  subordinate  him¬ 
self  to  the  whole.  In  1914  when  I  had  first  applied  to  Oberlin,  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Walter  Fiske  who  was  then  the  Junior  Dean,  had  re¬ 
plied:  “I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  women  entering  the  ministry.  We 
cannot  begin  to  supply  the  churches  with  the  ministers  they  need. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  men  cannot  do  alone  without  the  assistance 
of  women.  The  financial  opportunities  of  the  Seminary  are  open  to 
all."  But  in  1931  the  new  Dean  said  he  couldn't  get  me  any  parish 
and  he  added:  “I  wouldn't  care  to  listen  to  a  woman  preacher  my¬ 
self."  When  all  hope  of  a  pastorate  vanished,  Professor  Fiske  said: 
“Why  not  try  the  Presbyterians.  I  have  found  more  interest  in  the 
problems  of  religion  among  them  than  among  other  church  mem¬ 
bers." 

Therefore  after  I  returned  to  New  York  city  and  the  Chinese 
work  of  the  Park  Avenue  Christian  Church,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
some  forty  members  of  the  New  York  Presbytery,  none  of  whom 
were  known  to  me  personally  saying:  “I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  your  judgement  as  to  procedure  in  further  opening  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  ministry  to  women.  I  am  a  candidate  for  ordination  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministry.  I  am  told  that  the  N.Y.  Presbytery  is  very 
influential  and  that  it  voted  favorably  on  the  action  to  admit  women 
as  ruling  elders  whenever  a  congregation  elects  them  to  this  office." 
Out  of  the  forty  ministers,  only  one,  a  colored  man,  William  Lloyd 
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Imes  D.D.  presented  the  letter  together  with  a  recommendation  that 
an  overture  be  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  petitioning  the  removal 
of  the  disability  upon  women  as  pastors.  This  action  of  Dr.  Imes 
touched  me  deeply  for  I  recalled  how  at  Oberlin  from  1914  to  1917, 
I  had  preached  annually  in  the  two  colored  churches  in  the  village 
but  had  never  been  invited  to  preach  to  a  white  congregation  in 
that  area.  In  Shanghai,  China,  I  had  been  invited  to  preach  from 
the  high  pulpit  of  the  leading  Chinese  Episcopal  church,  something 
I  could  never  be  permitted  to  do  even  in  the  United  States  of  1962. 
Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  church  wrote  me:  “It 
was  interesting  and  encouraging  to  me  to  find  in  Japan  a  fine 
Christian  woman  whom  I  had  known  as  a  Wellesley  student  some 
years  ago,  on  the  point  of  being  received  into  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry.  She  has  since  been  received.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  many 
ways/' 

Afterward  the  Rev.  Edmund  B.  Chaffee  of  the  Labor  Temple 
brought  the  question  before  two  committees  of  the  N.Y.  Presbytery 
but  his  colleagues  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  action.  Dr.  Chafee  wrote  an  editorial  in  the  Presbyterian  Tribune 
of  April  30th,  1936,  stating  the  situation  not  only  for  the  Presby¬ 
terians  but  for  all  denominations  because  woman  is  barred  from  the 
pulpit  by  tradition  where  not  actually  by  church  law.  The  situation 
was  not  very  different  in  1936  from  the  position  in  1637. 

From  the  Chemung  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Willits 
wrote:  “Personally  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  ordination  of  wo¬ 
men.  I  shall  do  anything  I  can  to  influence  the  Chemung  Presbytery 
to  grant  you  ordination.  Also  if  I  hear  of  any  work  with  remuner¬ 
ation  around  here,  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  know."  Later  Mr.  Willits 
and  Dr.  Henry  White,  also  of  Elmira,  presented  my  petition  to  the 
Presbytery  but  first  there  was  some  delay.  Dr.  White  explained:  “I 
am  not  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  as  you  are  assuming,  but 
rather  the  Rev.  William  H.  Chapman  of  Big  Flats.  If  I  mistake  not,  in 
some  way  you  are  related  to  Mr.  Chapman  or  to  his  wife.  I  showed 
him  your  letter  and  he  thought  this  was  not  the  time  to  present  it, 
so  the  letter  was  not  read,  or  the  cause  presented  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery."  In  April  1934  Mr.  Willits  and  Dr.  White  brought  the 
matter  of  the  ordination  of  women  before  the  new  Steuben-Elmira 
Presbytery  which  had  been  formed  by  the  merger  of  two  former 
Presbyteries,  in  the  form  of  an  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  but 
the  Presbytery  laid  the  matter  on  the  table. 
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I  wrote  an  article  of  some  length  for  the  Equal  Rights  magazine 
for  Nov.  26,  1932  which  was  copied  in  part  in  the  Elmira  College 
Alumnae  magazine.  Also  an  article  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
for  April  4,  1933  and  one  for  the  N.Y  World  Telegram  for  Oct.  31, 
1933.  All  these  efforts  were  “only  drops  in  the  bucket"  but  as  the 
ancient  verse  points  out,  “Twas  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  but  every 
drop  will  tell,  for  the  bucket  would  soon  be  empty  without  that  drop 

in  the  well." 

It  was  only  in  1950  after  I  had  brought  my  mother  back  to 
Horseheads  from  New  York  City,  that  my  former  church  clerk  in 
Hornby,  Clara  Underwood,  learning  that  I  was  home,  told  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  I  was  recalled  to  my  first  parish  of  1911.  I  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Hornby  church  in  1951.  I  am  now  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  this  ministry  and  find  it  a  lovely  occupation — “nice  work  if 
you  can  get  it." 

From  this  biographical  review  it  will  be  seen  that  I  owe  my 
years  in  the  pastorate  to  Samuel  Eastman.  And  Lillian  Herrick  Chap¬ 
man  owes  her  years  of  preaching  to  her  husband,  William  Henry 
Chapman.  We  do  not  owe  the  practise  of  our  profession  to  the 

Church  at  large. 

In  1961  while  attending  the  annual  assembly  of  American 
Women  Ministers  at  Otterbein  College  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  met 
a  most  attractive  educated  young  married  woman,  a  Presbyterian 
from  Hungary,  who  spoke  fluent  English  but  who  could  not  find  a 
parish.  And  in  1962  at  the  State  Conference  in  Syracuse  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  there  was  present  a  young  woman,  the  Rev. 
Mary  Lou  Bishman  of  Buffalo  who  had  served  two  very  small 
churches  on  an  interim  basis  with  success  but  who  could  not  obtain 
a  permanent  assignment  and  she  believed  the  overhead  leadership 
of  the  church  was  unfavorable  to  her.  The  Christian  ministry,  the 
oldest  learned  profession,  still  maintains  a  hostility  to  the  service  of 

women. 


The  War  for  this  generation 

No  war  comes  suddenly  although  the  spark  which  causes  the 
outbreak  may  occur  by  chance.  As  the  clouds  of  the  first  world  war 
descended  over  Europe  the  family  was  living  in  Ithaca  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  “central  New  York  liberalism"  as  exemplified  in  Joseph 
Badger  and  by  Andrew  D.  White,  first  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
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sity,  with  his  “zeal  for  truth,  this  faith  in  the  good  forever  allied  to 
rhe  truth/' 

Karl  was  a  student  in  the  biology  class  of  Professor  Needham, 
who  told  his  students  about  the  four  roosters  in  his  back  yard.  He 
had  put  them  there  as  baby  chicks  and  by  summer  they  were  roos¬ 
ters.  They  had  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  roam  and  plenty  of  food 
but  by  summer  time  they  fought  each  other  to  the  death  until  only 
one  was  left,  his  eyes  pecked  shut,  his  comb  bleeding,  he  staggered 
around  the  yard.  One  could  infer  that  in  Europe  there  were  four 
roosters — Germany,  France,  Russia  and  England.  Years  later  when 
Karl  raised  turkeys,  he  watched  the  males  fight  until  they  laid  each 
other  out,  then  he  cut  off  their  heads,  skinned  them  because  they 
were  so  covered  with  pin  feathers,  and  we  ate  them  all  through  the 
summer.  They  were  broilers. 

But  men  are  more  than  roosters  and  to  Cornell  came,  in  the 
winter  of  1914,  a  man  named  Norman  Angell  who  had  written  a 
book  called  “The  Great  Illusion".  As  his  lecture  was  widely  adver¬ 
tised,  we  went.  It  was  a  cold  winter  night.  The  stars  above  Ithaca 
shone  on  the  smooth  snow  of  the  old  quadrangle  while  the  aud¬ 
ience  gathered  in  Sibley  Dome,  at  that  time  the  largest  auditorium 
on  the  campus.  Andrew  D.  White  sat  on  the  platform  with  President 
Schurman.  Both  added  their  interpretation  of  world  events  to  Mr. 
Angell's  argument  that  it  is  an  illusion  that  war  pays,  that  war  ac¬ 
complishes  something  worth  while.  I  had  never  before  listened  to 
such  brilliant  conversation  and  I  was  thrilled  and  ready  to  dedicate 
my  effort  to  this  greatest  of  all  human  problems — the  problem  of 
war.  I  bought  his  book  and  the  one  he  wrote  later  in  1921  called 
“The  Fruits  of  Victory"  and  I  still  have  them. 

Norman  Angell  argued:  “There  is  a  universally  accepted  theory 
that  military  and  political  power  give  a  nation  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  and  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  defenseless  nations 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger  nations,  who  may  be  tempted  by 
this  defenselessness  to  commit  aggression,  so  that  each  nation  is 
compelled  to  protect  itself  against  the  possible  cupidity  of  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  theory  is  a  pure  optical  illusion.  It  is  an  economic  impos¬ 
sibility  for  one  nation  to  seize  or  destroy  the  wealth  of  another,  or 
for  one  nation  to  enrich  itself  by  subjecting  another.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  wealth  is  founded  upon  credit  and  commercial  contract.  If 
these  are  tampered  with  in  an  attempt  at  confiscation  by  a  con¬ 
queror,  the  credit  dependent  wealth  not  only  vanishes,  but  its  col- 
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lapse  involves  the  conqueror  .  .  .  the  credit  of  small  and  unpro¬ 
tected  states  stands  higher  than  that  of  the  great  powers." 

Again  he  wrote:  “Patriotism  is,  in  truth,  the  psychological  phen¬ 
omena  of  religious  faith  applied  to  the  domain  of  politics.  What  the 
church  was  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  'country'  now  is  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  .  .  .  Uncorrected  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  religious  faith 
during  untold  generations  stifled  the  intelligence  and  the  enlight¬ 
ened  conscience  of  Europe.  The  type  of  emotional  piety  formed  by 
the  habit  of  abject  assent,  such  assent  as  the  patriot  now  demands 
to  the  'cause  of  his  country  be  it  right  or  wrong'  resulted  not  merely 
in  annihilation  of  the  moral  courage  of  the  mass  of  the  people  but 
in  that  of  their  capacity  for  any  sane  judgement  of  right  or  wrong 
,  .  .  The  emotionalism  of  patriotism  has  created  a  state  of  things 
by  which,  just  when  independence  of  thought  is  most  needed,  the 
more  rationally  minded  are  either  silenced  by  sheer  noise  of  patriot¬ 
ic  din,  or  by  fear  of  those  penalties  which  attach  to  patriotic  here¬ 
sy." 

However  his  arguments  appeared  to  have  no  effect  at  all  upon 
the  politicians  in  charge  of  governments.  He  was  saying  in  other 
words  what  Mark  Twain  had  said  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain 
and  the  general  public  paid  no  heed. 

As  we  all  know  from  our  history,  the  North  American  continent 
was  first  setttled  by  the  Spanish,  the  French  and  the  British.  The  next 
step  was  for  one  to  get  it  away  from  all  the  others.  In  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  mentioned  in  our  First  and  Second  chapters,  the 
French  territory  became  subject  to  English  rule.  Through  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Purchase  and  the  War  with  Mexico,  the  Spanish  territory  be¬ 
came  subject  to  the  United  States  whose  population  at  those  dates 
was  mostly  British. 

The  American  continents  were  not  the  only  ones  to  be  parcelled 
out  among  the  European  nations.  Parts  of  Asia  and  most  of  Africa 
was  seized  by  them.  The  next  step  was  for  one  to  get  the  territory 
away  from  the  others.  This  effort  began  in  1898  when  the  United 
States  took  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  world.  In  1899  Great  Britain 
took  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa.  In  1914  Great  Britain  moved  to 
take  the  German  colonies  in  the  world  which  were  estimated  at 
140,117  square  miles  (see  Encyclopedia).  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
German  colonies  in  Africa  went  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France.  In  Oceanica  all  islands  north  of  the  Equator  went 
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to  Japan,  and  all  islands  south  of  the  Equator  to  Australasia.  What 
the  United  States  gained  may  be  inferred  from  the  next  chapter. 

Charles  and  Mary  Beard  in  their  “Rise  of  American  Civili¬ 
zation''  in  the  chapter  on  “America  in  the  Balance  of  Power"  tells 
how  the  war  was  used  by  the  Wilson  administration  to  negate  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  “According  to  authentic  evidence, 
every  practise  dear  to  the  Russian  police  of  the  old  regime  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Federal  Agents  .  .  .  recalling  the  fateful  days  of  1692 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts."  The  warning  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
that  “an  overgrown  military  establishment  is  under  any  form  of 
government  inauspicious  to  liberty  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  par¬ 
ticularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty,"  this  warning  was  deliberately 
forgotten.  (See  Washington's  Farewell  Address).  The  Fourth  of  July, 
1962,  Independence  Day,  is  a  holiday  just  like  Labor  Day  or  Mem¬ 
orial  Day.  More  than  the  fireworks  is  gone.  The  Independence  may 
also  be  gone. 
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Chapter  VII 


The  On-going  Life 


The  Brooks  line  is  a  thin  line.  In  this  chapter  we  list  eight  great 
grandchildren  of  the  Vermont  migration  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.  in  1852. 
Six  of  these  have  children,  20  in  all.  How  frail  is  that  immortality 
which  lies  in  the  succession  of  the  generations! 

Elizabethii  Snell  Brooks,  daughter  of  George  and  Lena  McCaf¬ 
frey  Brooks  was  born  July  1,  1916.  She  attended  the  Elmira  schools 
and  William  Smith  College  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  but  returned  to  Elmira 
College  and  was  graduated  in  1938  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  She  was 
married  March  21st,  1942  to  Elmer  Randall  Ramsay,  Jr.,  son  of 
Elmer  Ramsay  and  Catherine  Eleanor  Randall  Ramsay.  The  Elmira 
Advertiser  for  March  24th,  1942  carries  an  account  of  the  ceremony. 

“The  bride  is  a  former  Elmiran,  her  father  having  been  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  company  of  Elmira 
for  a  number  of  years  before  moving  to  Norwich  where  he  is  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Bank  and  Trust  company  of  Norwich.  The 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Coveney  performed  the  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  Norwich,  which  was  decorated  with  calla  lilies  and  greens. 

“Escorted  by  her  father,  the  bride  entered  the  church  to  the 
strains  of  Kreckel's  ‘Wedding  March'.  Her  gown  was  whiteslipper 
satin  made  with  high  neckline  with  net  ruching  edging;  long 
sleeves,  basque  waist  and  bouffant  tulle  skirt.  Her  three  quarters 
length  veil  of  white  tulle  fell  from  a  halo  cap  of  lace  from  her 
mother's  wedding  gown. 

“She  was  attended  by  Mrs.  George  Weston  Brooks,  Jr.,  her 
sister-in-law  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  Miss  Louise  Ramsay  of 
Larchmont.  The  bridegroom's  father  was  his  best  man  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  brother,  Lt.  Leonard  R.  Ramsay  of  the  U.S.  Army  station¬ 
ed  in  Honolulu.  Those  who  ushered  were  George  Weston  Brooks  Jr., 
Bruce  McCullock  of  Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  North  Sanford;  Charles  H. 
Smith  of  Norwich. 

“The  reception  following  the  service  was  given  at  the  Brooks 
home  where  decorations  were  carried  out  with  spring  flowers.  Later 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  left  on  a  wedding  trip.  Mrs.  Ramsay's  travel¬ 
ling  costume  being  a  beige  wool  suit  with  brown  and  gold  acces¬ 
sories.  They  will  leave  shortly  by  airplane  for  South  America  where 
Mr.  Ramsay  will  assume  his  duties  as  a  chemical  engineer  for  Pan 
American  airways/'  Mr.  Ramsay  was  graduated  from  Roxbury, 
Conn,  schools  and  Yale  University  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity. 

Elizabeth  and  Randall  Ramsay  have  five  children: 

Elizabeth  RandalM2,  born  Dec.  26,  1942 
Katharine  Victoria,  born  Dec.  16,  1944 
David  Brooks,  born  July  15,  1946 
Alan  Randall,  born  Jan.  15,  1953 
James  Leonard,  born  Oct.  19,  1954 

Beth  (Elizabeth)  has  finished  the  second  year  in  the  college  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont.  Kay  (Katharine)  will  enter  the  university  of  Den¬ 
ver  in  the  autumn  1962. 

George  Weston  Brooks  Jr.,  M.D.,  son  of  George  and  Lena 
McCaffrey  Brooks,  born  June  1,  1918  was  graduated  from  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Michigan  in  1940  and  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School  in  1943.  On  Sept.  6th,  1941  he  married  Ann  Edith 
Platt,  daughter  of  Claude  and  Anna  Bruden  Platt. 

1943-1945  Internship  at  Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 

1945-1947  Military  service  at  Bushnell  Hospital,  Brigham  City,  Utah 
and  Eglin  Field,  Florida  with  the  Air  Force  Proving 
Ground  Command. 

1947-1949  Residency  in  Surgery  at  Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 

1949  Opened  office  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  following  residency. 
1952  Fellowship  in  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

George  and  Ann  have  one  daughter,  Martha  Annei2f  born  Dec. 
20,1947. 

Ann  writes  at  Christmas  time:  “That  other  female  in  Bud's  life, 
(George  to  some)  has  gone  to  New  Bedford  for  a  few  month's  rest 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Easter.  She  is  the  yawl  ‘Black  Watch' 
and  she  takes  us  both  cruising  and  racing — providing  work  and 
play,  thrills  and  chills  (Especially  on  the  ‘iceberg  trips'  in  early 
spring  and  late  fall).  Have  managed  to  finish  several  races  first, 
but  our  handicap  drops  us  down  on  the  placing  list — so  ari  actual 
first  place  this  summer  was  a  real  thrill. 

“Our  Marty  will  be  14  next  week,  but  already  has  ‘jetted' 
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alone  to  California  where  she  had  a  glorious  July  with  the  Ballous 
in  San  Francisco.  She  is  one  of  16  Girl  Scouts  here — planning  and 
working  toward  a  trip  to  the  Girl  Scouts'  'Our  Cabana'  in  Cuerna¬ 
vaca,  Mexico,  this  coming  summer. 

“We  cruised  down  East  to  Maine  in  August  with  Mt.  Desert  our 
turning  point.  Had  the  most  glorious  weather  there  we've  had  in 
eleven  summers  cruising  the  Maine  coast.  We  were  just  happening 
to  hit  between  their  extremely  foggy  weeks.  We  were  thrilled  to 
have  Mother  and  Dad  Brooks  join  us  for  the  first  week,  the  first  time 
they've  been  able  to  be  on  board  with  us.  They  are  grand  sailors 
and  seemed  to  have  a  thoroughly  fine  time. 

“Meanwhile  back  on  the  home  front,  Bud's  office  may  be  only 
a  mile  from  home,  with  the  Lawrence  Hospital  in  between,  but  he 
does  seem  to  be  that  half  mile  or  mile  away  much  of  the  time.  Like 
many  local  hospitals,  we  are  undergoing  alterations  with  a  new 
wing  going  up,  an  indication  of  another  growing  community.  In  his 
off  moments  he  has  managed  to  tear  apart  our  kitchen  and  is 
slowly  putting  it  back  together  again  beautifully. 

“Marty's  and  (Ann's)  activities  dovetail  quite  a  bit  with  Church 
Choir  (Guild),  Girl  Scouts  (Training  Committee  and  Trip  Fund  Treas¬ 
urer),  'American  Girl'  Editorial  Advisory  Board  and  piano  (chauf¬ 
feur).  We  girls  had  a  short  trip  to  Williamsburg  last  spring  vaca¬ 
tion,  stopping  to  see  Longwood  Gardens  and  Winterthur  enroute." 

Mille  Frances  Brooksil,  daughter  of  Karl  and  Hannah  Marshall 
Brooks,  was  born  Jan.  2,  1917  at  East  Poultney,  Vt.  She  married 
William  Young  Ogden  Aug.  24,  1946  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Horseheads,  N.Y.  They  have  three  children: 

Florence  Rosei2,  born  Nov.  17,  1949  in  New  York  City. 

David  William,  born  Sept.  19,  1951. 

Lucy  Ann,  born  April  29,  1954. 

Mille  first  gave  birth  to  twins  who  lived  twenty-four  hours  al¬ 
though  each  weighed  less  than  one  pound.  She  thereby  became  the 
third  successive  generation  out  of  four,  to  bear  twins  in  the  Herrick 
line.  Her  great  grandfather,  Orman  Herrick,  was  a  twin  as  was  his 
daughter  Lillian  Herrick  Chapman. 

Mille  was  graduated  from  the  Horseheads  High  School  as  an 
honor  student  and  entered  the  Cornell  College  of  Home  Economics 
in  1934  graduating  with  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  1938.  In 
her  sophomore  year  she  was  elected  to  the  editorial  board  of  the 
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Cornell  Countryman.  Her  first  position  was  in  Framingham,  Mass, 
at  the  Women's  State  Prison  as  an  interne  for  one  year,  from  which 
she  went  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Penal  Institution  at  Lorton,  Va. 
She  sailed  from  New  York  on  Nov.  13,  1941  to  take  a  position  as 
dietician  in  the  Gorgas  hospital  at  Ancon  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  In  1944  she  obtained  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Nutrition 
and  Public  Health  from  the  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio  and  then  became  an  assistant  director  of  nutrition  service  of 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Chapter  American  Red  Cross.  Her  interests 
today  are  children,  church  and  Scouts. 

William  Young  Ogden  graduated  from  the  Newburg,  N.Y.  Free 
Academy  in  June  1933,  took  a  post  graduate  course  and  then  en¬ 
tered  Cornell  University  in  Sept.  1934.  He  received  a  bachelor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  degree  in  June  1940.  His  first  job  was  with 
the  R.  K.  Ribsam  Nurseries  in  Trenton,  N.J.  After  doing  some  war 
work  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Aug.  10, 
1942  and  received  training  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  and  Camp  Davis,  N.C. 
From  there  he  was  sent  to  California  where  he  trained  for  overseas 
duty  and  left  the  States  in  Aug.  1944.  After  joining  an  anti-aircraft 
battalion  in  Bougainville,  he  went  to  the  Philippines  being  stationed 
on  Leyte  and  Cebu  islands  until  Dec.  1945.  He  returned  to  the  States 
and  was  discharged  in  Jan.  1946. 

Since  then  he  has  worked  for  several  architectural  and  engin¬ 
eering  firms  in  New  York  City  as  a  landscape  architect.  They  include 
Clarke  &  Rapuano;  Parsons,  Brinkerhoff,  Hall  &  McDonald;  Skid¬ 
more,  Owings  &  Merrill;  and  lastly  Darling  &  Webel.  With  these 
firms  he  has  worked  on  housing  and  both  public  and  private  build¬ 
ing  projects  mostly  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

William  is  the  son  of  Frederick  Dorrance  Ogden  and  Florence 
Young.  He  was  born  March  31,  1914  in  the  Town  of  Walikill,  N.Y. 
His  parents  lived  at  Ogden  Farm  near  Middletown.  He  has  one 
brother  Frederic  D.  Ogden,  born  a  year  and  half  later.  The  father, 
Frederick  D.  Ogden  was  born  April  2,  1868  and  died  in  April  1920, 
at  the  age  of  52.  His  mother,  Florence  Young  Ogden  was  born  Aug. 
15,  1876  at  Cedarcliff,  N.Y.  In  1832  she  was  remarried  to  George 
Avery  Clark  of  Newburg,  N.Y.  She  died  Sept.  24,  1961,  aged  85. 

William's  brother  Frederic  was  born  Oct.  11,  1915.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Tusculum  college,  Greenville,  Tenn.  in  1938.  He  spent  the 
years  1942  to  late  1945  in  the  war  service,  most  of  the  time  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  rose  from  private  to  master  ser- 
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geant.  He  married  an  English  girl,  Jessie  Cappitt  of  Lancastershire 
June  10,  1943.  He  did  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  and  received  the  Ph  D.  degree  around  1950.  He  became 
associate  professor  in  the  political  science  department  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  until  1961.  On  a  leave  of  absence,  he  left  in 
late  May  1956  on  a  Fullbright  Fellowship  for  India  spending  most 
of  the  time  in  New  Delhi,  returning  to  Alabama  little  more  than  a 
year  later.  In  1961  he  became  the  head  of  a  new  political  science 
department  at  the  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College.  Frederic  and 
Jessie  have  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Katharine. 

Johnll  Benson  Brooks,  son  of  John  and  Evelyn  Benson  Brooks 
was  born  in  Houlton,  Maine,  Feb.  23,  1917.  His  public  schools  were 
at  Houlton,  Maine,  Waltham  and  Newton,  Mass.  His  father  wrote 
Mar.  14,  1933:  uWe  always  took  him  hunting  with  us  before  he 
could  walk  a  mile.  His  first  books  for  his  collection  were  King  Arthur 
and  Cooper's  ‘Last  of  the  Mohicans'.  He  went  to  summer  camp 
when  he  was  ten  years  old,  so  swimming,  games,  boating,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  all  sports  he  was  proficient  in  early.  He  had  his 
own  22  rifle  when  he  was  twelve  and  was  always  a  good  marks¬ 
man  and  since  coming  down  here  to  Mass,  has  followed  all  the 
sports  and  can  tell  you  everyone  who  has  won  anything  in  them. 
Last  fall  he  made  the  Junior  Varsity  team  in  both  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  and  has  just  received  his  letter.  So  we  know  he  was  good 
and  will  some  day  be  a  sports  writer  or  some  such  having  to  do 
with  athletics,  or  'nigger  music'  of  the  'Cab  Calloway'  variety.  He  is 
now  to  be  made  an  Eagle  Scout. 

It  sure  is  a  good  thing  he  and  a  few  of  his  guys  did  not  live 
in  Washington  and  Lincoln's  time  because  if  they  had,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  Revolutionary  or  Civil  Wars,  and  if  you 
don't  believe  it,  listen  to  them  talk  and  tell  it.  Well  that's  enough 
about  his  mother's  baby." 

John  obtained  an  Oliver  Ditson  scholarship  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  and  followed  this  with  special  studies 
at  Julliard,  Columbia  University  and  with  George  Cohen,  Josef  Schil- 
linger  and  Tom  Timothy. 

He  married  Helen  Walton  Hughes  early  in  1939  at  the  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  Congregational  church,  Boston,  and  has  two  daughters,  Steph¬ 
anie  Lee,  born  Oct.  2,  1939  and  Wendy  Lynn,  born  Jan.  18,  1941.  In 
the  Boston  papers  “Today's  Radio  Programs"  for  Thursday,  Jan.  19, 
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1939  gives  the  evening  program  for  6:30  P.M.  on  WBZ  as  '"Johnny 
Brooks,  songs/1  which  explains  the  Column  "Boston  After  Dark"  in 
The  Boston  Daily  Record  with  pictures  of  the  "Radio  Beauty"  Helen 
Hughes.  "Newly-Wed  John  Brooks,  the  singing  pianist  of  Micky 
Alpert's  orchestra  at  the  Bradford  Penthouse  was  offered  a  week's 
vacation  with  pay  by  Tommy  Maron  as  a  honeymoon  gift  to  himself 
and  bride,  the  former  Helen  Hughes,  the  Maine  beauty.  But  John 
believes  the  chances  of  his  voice  being  received  in  a  million  or  so 
homes  as  a  result  of  the  new  contract  for  the  Alpertians  over  a  nat¬ 
ional  network  is  too  important  an  opportunity  to  miss.  And  Mrs. 
Brooks  must  continue  to  teach  her  pupils.  So  the  honeymoon  is  de¬ 
ferred." 

The  newspaper  further  says:  "She's  the  shopping  chatterer  on 
WCOP  and  he  the  trombone  player,  singer  etc.  at  the  Penthouse. 
They  both  come  from  Houlton,  Maine  where  her  father  Elias  is  a  big 
potato  man." 

John's  father  wrote  his  family:  "Four  years  ago  Helen  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory  and  Dramatics  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  a  state  contest  and  two  years  ago  in  a  New  England  Publicity 
Contest,  she  won  a  trip  to  Hollywood  and  later  was  a  guest  on  the 
Radio  Kate  Smith  hour.  She  graduates  at  Emerson  this  June  and  the 
intention  is  definitely  to  continue  her  career;  the  same  with  John 
and  his  studies.  Both  continue  their  separate  living  quarters  for 
study,  practise,  jobs,  income  and  work,  which,  I  am  informed,  is  the 
modern  way  or  the  only  solution  to  an  otherwise  impossible  ar¬ 
rangement.  They  are  both  terribly  interested  in  their  careers  and  will 
be  of  much  help  to  each  other,  so  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
they  work  it  out." 

Early  in  1944  he  was  a  member  of  Platoon  I,  Co.  C — 54th  Med¬ 
ical  Tr.  Bn.  at  Camp  Barkley,  Texas.  In  May  he  wrote  his  wife, 
Helen,  "Abilene  is  too  small  for  the  camp — 60,000  men — but  is  a 
nice  place.  First  the  library.  They  have  Tichener,  Jung,  Whitehead, 
books  on  psychology,  etc.  and  these  will  be  enough  to  take  me  until 
fall.  It  is  fascinating  to  see  all  types  (from  all  ages,  stone  age  in¬ 
cluded)  in  kakhi-uniform — brown  men  with  ageless  faces  and  eyes 
that  flash  out  from  underneath  their  black  hair  at  the  women  (about 
three  men  to  each  woman  proportionately).  The  women  all  walk 
down  the  street  self-consciously,  some  as  if  experiencing  a  thrill 
(probably  from  the  fiery  glances  of  the  men  and  the  tremendous 
pressure  in  the  air)  one  of  every  ten  women  you  see  is  pregnant. 
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There  are  Indian,  Spanish  and  all  other  stocks  in  the  faces.  One  sees 
Elyse  Coopers,  Fay  Spring  ers  and  everyone  you  ever  saw  before — 
their  tastes  and  manners  are  the  same — there  are  so  many  different 
accents — you  walk  out  of  a  huge  modern  U.S.O.  with  its  band  of 
young  vital  soldiers  riding  close  on  the  beat — all  kinds  of  mad 
dancing  and  opposite  types  dancing  with  each  other  and  also  op¬ 
posite  classes  and  races.  In  the  adjoining  patio  veranda  there  are 
loud  speakers,  vines  on  the  walls,  couples  dancing  in  the  patio, 
others  seated  around  it,  shuffle  board,  music  room,  library,  writing 
room,  cafeteria,  etc.  Hot  air  machines  dry  your  hands  in  rest  rooms. 
Outside  you  pass  men  in  cowboy  boots  and  hats  with  six  shooters 
in  their  belts.  Mexican  children  and  families  standing  under  neon 
signs  and  store  fronts.  Huge  commercial  advertising  signboards  with 
their  glamour  pictures  and  dramas  and  slogans — all  adding  up  to 
an  impression  impossible  to  enclose  except  by  the  word  ‘fantasy'. 

klThe  old  men  sit  on  their  porches  in  their  chairs  smoking  their 
pipes  and  adding  it  all  up;  the  mothers  keep  an  eye  on  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  13th  armored  division  stands  around  ready  to  leap  at  a 
word,  it  feels.  And  when  you  look  closer  you  see  they  are  just  boys, 
boys  named  Smith  and  Murphy  and  Villorie,  etc.  but  they  have  been 
given  an  edge,  a  hair  trigger  alertness  that  seems  ready  to  explode. 
The  country  boys  drawl  and  their  movement  is  slow  and  circular — 
the  city  ones  move  fast  and  nervous  in  straight  lines.  Everyone  is 
excited  and  about  four  inches  from  hysteria,  feeding  on  the  explos¬ 
ive  in  the  air,  the  transiency  but  ‘loaded  transiency'.  The  area  of 
yesterday  isn't  there's  too  much  in  the  moment.  Even  the  usually 
quiet  corners  of  the  library  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  leap  any 
moment  and  the  dust  would  rise  up  out  of  its  cracks  and  churn. 
Guess  this  is  enough  for  you  to  see  what  its  like — war  economy  and 
war  times — what  a  canvas. 

“Can't  get  into  music  now  even  for  a  little,  can't  sustain 
enough,  occasionally  I'll  get  affected  by  the  folk  song,  ‘You  are  my 
sunshine'  and  the  simple  magic  of  the  diatonic  major  chord  will 
make  me  all  funny  inside.  But  can't  work  or  study  yet.  I  wrote  Milo, 
he  dropped  me  a  letter.  If  the  invasion  doesn't  come  off  before  mid- 
June,  we  can  expect  that  the  politicians,  etc.  have  failed  (as  thieves 
to  get  together).  Russia  will  sit  tight,  so  will  we  and  it  will  be  a  five 
year  stretch  in  the  army  for  Milos  and  Johns." 

A  month  later  he  wrote:  “The  officers  are  an  unusually  good 
bunch,  the  non-coms  are  unfortunate,  the  soldiers  are  incredible  and 
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ones  self  presents  the  only  difficulty  .  .  .  here  is  the  difficulty 
really — the  difficulty  is  in  the  ‘minute',  the  consciousness,  oh  for  a 
state  where  there  shall  be  time  no  longer.  What  one  does  is  play 
chess  and  speculate  on  the  day  that  science  will  emerge  with  a 
hypodermic  that  will  neutralize  time  (Yes  sir  there's  nothing  like  the 
new  time  neutralizer).  You  see  already  it  is  gone  and  the  noose 
merely  lies  comfortably  around  the  shoulders,  soon  as  the  game 
finishes  it  will  tighten  and  the  difficulty  will  be  here  again.  God 
must  be  a  most  implacable  thing. 

u  Of  course  “  life"  anywhere  and  under  any  conditions  is  al¬ 
ways  waiting  to  show  one,  but  the  army  deal  is  a  concentrated, 
highly  emphasized  and  charged  experience,  and  its  impressions  are 
not  just  taken  in  they're  thrown  at  you." 

And  to  his  aunt  Rachel:  “  You  were  so  kind  to  send  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Harpers,  these  are  non-existent  here.  The  article  on  Kous- 
sevitsky  was  excellent — thank  you  so  much— oh  yes,  the  Saturday 
Review  is  a  publication  I've  always  intended  to  investigate  but 
never  got  to  it  before  .  .  .  there  isn't  anything  the  1944  army 
needs  much,  they  outfit  it  with  all  military  necessities,  diversionary 
materials,  religious,  moral  and  sexual,  political-philosophic  and 
ethical  principles.  Everything  in  the  Army,  conditions,  ideas,  princi¬ 
ples,  etc.  one  loathes,  but  it  is  suicide  to  permit  yourself  to  loathe 
.  .  ;  One  peeps  out  instead  and  observes  what  one  can,  hoping  to 
extract  profit  somehow  from  this  phantasm.  You  lose  what  faith 
you  had  in  the  common  man,  (I  call  it  paper  idealism  now)  and  the 
men  who  work  for  the  system  and  are  eaten  by  the  monster  without 
sensing  it,  remind  and  impress  upon  you  the  dangers  of  not  remain¬ 
ing  alert  in  life  .  .  .  Tradition  is  law  here  and  the  war  may  pro¬ 
vide  orientation  in  living  for  many  .  .  .  Somehow  I  must  get  be¬ 
yond  orientation  —  it  adds  up  and  boils  down  and  all  one  has  is 
more  orientation  .  .  .  There  is  more  in  the  mind  than  that  but  I'm 
thru  cursing  the  academy;  let  them  continue  to  create  behavoristic 
theories  and  fight  bigger  wars. 

“Helen  and  the  children  are  well  in  Maine  -  -  a  CO,  gets  no  fa¬ 
vors  so  it  looks  as  tho  I  stay  in  the  Medical  Corps  and  have  vacation 
from  music." 

John  considers  his  early  musical  influence  to  come  from  his 
mother.  He  played  the  bugle,  drums,  uke,  guitar,  and  first  started 
writing  at  12.  He  played  the  baritone  horn  in  school  orchestra  and 
had  band  work  summers.  He  left  the  conservatory  to  play  clubs  in 
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Boston.  Wrote  the  library  and  fronted  his  own  band  on  trombone, 
piano,  vocals.  Joined  Eddie  DeLange  and  wrote  songs  together. 
Continued  arrangement  in  New  York  for  Les  Brown,  Tommy  Dorsey. 
Discharged  from  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  1944.  Organized  and 
wrote  original  Randy  Brooks  orchestral  arrangements  1945-47. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday  April  21,  1957,  John  S. 
Wilson  writes  in  his  column:  “Two  or  three  years  ago,  jazz  became 
so  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  newness,  new  ‘sounds'  new  faces,  new 
ways  of  being  different — that  the  basic  need  for  any  jazz  perform¬ 
ance,  new  or  old,  to  make  sense  in  jazz  terms  was  frequently  over¬ 
looked.  Inevitably  the  pendulum  swung  the  other  way  and  now-a- 
days  one  rarely  hears  of  ‘newness'  being  offered  as  a  point  of 
merit.  So  since  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  anything  (or  anyone) 
new  in  jazz  to  be  starkly  startling,  several  intriguing  new  people 
have  quietly  turned  up  on  disks. 

A  new  variant  on  a  well-worn  idea-  the  transferral  of  something 
outside  of  jazz  to  a  jazz  setting — has  been  brought  forward  by  John 
Benson  Brooks  on  FOLK  JAZZ  U.S.A.  (Vik).  Instead  of  simply  ‘swing¬ 
ing  the  folk  tunes  (which  is  what  was  done  ever  so  gently  and  ever 
so  successfully,  by  Maxine  Sullivan  many  years  ago).  Mr.  Brooks 
follows  the  bent  of  the  modern  jazz  soloist  who  bases  his  impro¬ 
visations  on  a  tune's  chord  structure  rather  than  its  melody. 

On  this  framework,  he  has  written  arrangements  of  “Venezu¬ 
ela",  “Black  Is  The  Color  Of  My  True  Love's  Hair",  “Shenandoah", 
and  other  familiar  folk  songs  (in  one  case  he  has  combined  “Old 
Folks  At  Home"  and  “Old  Black  Joe"  to  produce  “Joe's  Old  Folks") 
which  emerge  as  relatively  new  compositions  melodically,  while  still 
retaining  the  evocative  nostalgic  quality  of  the  source  tunes.  It's  a 
good  trick  and  it  works  out  as  valid  jazz  because  Mr.  Brooks,  a 
pianist  and  arranger  of  long  but  unpublicised  standing,  knows  his 
way  around  the  medium  and  because  he  has  a  sextet  of  exception¬ 
ally  able  jazzmen  playing  for  him.  The  principal  soloists — saxiphon- 
ists  Zoot  Sims  and  Al  Cohn,  trumpeter  Nick  Travis  and  guitarist 
Barry  Galbraith — play  with  a  sensitivity  and  a  perceptive  imagin¬ 
ation  that  suggests  they  found  a  welcome  creative  stimulant  in  Mr. 
Brooks'  ideas." 

His  recorded  works  are: 

Just  as  tho  you  were  here. 

Who  threw  the  whiskey  in  the  well? 

A  door  will  open. 
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Land  of  the  Loon. 

Holiday  forever. 

A  boy  from  Texas. 

You  came  a  long  way  from  St.  Louis. 

The  sun  is  always  shining  somewhere. 

My  feet  takes  me  away. 

The  Missouri  is  a  Devil  of  a  woman. 

There's  only  one  like  me. 

San  Antone  story. 

One  lonely  night. 

I've  got  the  Christmas  spirit. 

Ain't  nothing  wrong  with  that,  Baby. 

Spendin'  the  summer  in  love. 

Saturday. 

Casanova. 

I  can't  stay  mad  at  you. 

Believin'  you. 

The  natives  are  restless  tonight. 

Open  up  the  gates  of  mercy. 

There  should  be  rules. 

99  years. 

Where  Flamingoes  fly. 

Folk  Jazz  U.S.A.  (L.P.  of  American  Folk  Songs  done  in  the  Ja2z 
idiom.  Vik.  LX-1083). 

Negro  Folk  Songs  from  Alabama,  is  published  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research, 
Collected  by  Harold  Courlander  and  edited  by  John  Benson 
Brooks. 

% 

Instrumentals: 

Thunder  Rock. 

Night  at  the  Deuces. 

The  Happy  Stranger. 

Echoes  in  my  Heart,  Summer  1935. 

Rain  in  Rainbow  Valley. 

The  ALABAMA  CONCERTO  for  jazz  quartette  {Riverside  LP  12-276) 
BIRD  MEETS  CAGE,  first  electronic  work  for  alto  sax,  piano  and  tape 
recorder.  Performed  over  WBAI,  New  York,  Jan.  1961. 

John  was  divorced  from  Helen  Hughes  Nov.  21,  1952.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Elthea  Peale  in  1953.  Elthea  wrote  the  lyric  for  uWhere  Flam¬ 
ingoes  Fly".  This  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1958.  He  married  Fran- 
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ces  Jones  Boyesen  April  8,  1961.  Helen  Hughes  married  Edward 
Hudson  Lane  Jan.  19,  1961. 

John  was  included  among  the  “major  American  and  Inter¬ 
national  artists"  in  the  first  International  Jazz  Festival  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  May  31  -June  3,  1962.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Music  Committee  of  the  People  to  People  Program  with  Duke  Elling¬ 
ton  as  Musical  Host.  His  “jazz  for  a  small  ensemble"  he  said  “was 
too  small  to  cut  much  of  a  swath  right  off  the  bat  but  we  do  offer 
the  world  the  first  improvising  twelve  tone  music  jazz  trio."  John 
Wilson  of  the  N.Y.  Times  chose  to  omit  comment  on  the  concert 
altho  he  was  in  attendance  at  Cranston  Hall.  Tony  Gieske  of  the 
Washington  Post  said  “jazz  succeeds  best  in  a  small  room.  The 
concert  in  Cranston  Hall  which  seats  1500,  proved  that.  It  was  a 
delight  from  beginning  to  end."  George  T.  Simon  in  the  June  2nd 
N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  under  the  heading  “Jazz  Blows  Door  Open  To 
Diplomatic  Domain"  told  how  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Mrs.  Rusk  greeted  several  dozen  musicians  and  singers  “whose 
music  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  international  re¬ 
lations.  Earlier  a  crowd  packed  Constitution  Hall  in  what  veteran 
observers  described  as  the  closest  mixture  of  white  and  colored  ever 
gathered  together  in  that  staid  old  auditorium." 

All  was  recorded  by  the  Voice  of  America  to  be  used  on  their 
Overseas  program.  Harold  Courlander  who  has  his  office  in  the 
VOA  in  Washington  wrote  John  of  the  recordings:  “they  are  really 
terrific.  Any  number  of  people  who  have  heard  them  in  the  office 
think  as  I  do.  One  man  with  a  considerable  background  in  music 
said,  ‘this  man  (you)  has  digested  and  compressed  the  essence  of 
jazz  and  gone  on  from  there.'  So  God  bless  you  and  keep  up  the 
fine  work."  Evelyn,  John's  mother  wrote:  “It's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  real  jazz  program  and  I  was  surprised  how  much  I  enjoyed 
it.  The  jazz  ballet  was  simply  wonderful.  Stephanie,  Wendy,  and 
their  aunt  Sophie  (Helen's  sister)  came  over  with  Peggy  (Frances) 
from  New  York." 

Helen  Walton  Hughes  Brooks  was  born  Dec.  10,  1917  at  Amity 
Maine.  She  holds  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Literary  Interpretation 
from  Emerson  College,  Boston,  and  master  of  arts  from  Columbia 
university.  She  has  been  a  teacher  and  public  relations  executive. 
Both  she  and  John  were  interested  in  occult  philosophy  and  studied 
with  P.D.  Ouspensky.  Lately  she  has  become  a  member  of  Subud 
which  has  a  prophet  born  in  Java,  whose  “gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
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stems  from  the  mystical  teaching  both  of  Islam  and  Hinduism.  She 
was  divorced  from  John  Benson  Brooks  Nov.  21,  1952.  Helen  had  a 
sister,  Lou,  who  died  Aug.  26,  1948  of  multiple  schlerosis.  A  second 
sister,  Sophia,  holds  an  A.B.  from  Barnard  College  and  an  M.A. 
from  Columbia  university.  She  is  an  artist  and  teacher.  A  brother, 
Milo  Hughes,  born  Mar.  29,  1924  at  Houlton,  Maine,  studied  at  the 
Univ.  of  Maine.  Enlisted  and  entered  the  U.S.  army  Jan.  7,  1944.  Re¬ 
ceived  basic  training  at  Camp  Croft,  S.C.  to  May  29th.  Arrived  in 
England  July  15th,  died  Aug.  14,  1944,  killed  in  action  as  a  scout 
in  advance  of  U.S.  troops  at  Tinchebray  near  Flers  in  Normandy, 
France.  Buried  in  Plot  D,  Row  23,  Grave  27  in  St.  Laurent,  U.S.  Mil¬ 
itary  Cemetery,  France. 

John  and  Helen  have  two  daughters.  Stephanie  Leei2  was  a 
drama  major  in  the  Performing  Arts  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Studied  French  at  McGill  Univ.  and  General  Studies  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Employed  in  club  work,  modeling  and  sec¬ 
retarial.  As  an  American  Youth  Hostel  member  traveled  in  U.S.  and 
Europe,  and  as  the  only  English  speaking  member  traveled  with 
students  from  France  through  New  England.  In  September  1962 
Stephanie  is  in  Paris  looking  for  a  job. 

Wendy  Lynni2  was  a  music  major  at  the  Performing  Arts  High 
School,  New  York  City.  Studied  at  a  TV  workshop  and  with  vocal 
coach,  Mabel  Horsey.  Employed  in  club  work,  modeling  and  secre¬ 
tarial.  Worked  as  volunteer  in  Stevenson's  campaign  for  president. 
Traveled  through  Europe  under  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  ar¬ 
rangements.  One  of  first  to  visit  Yugoslavia. 

The  Ancestral  Line  of  Helen  Walton  Hughes  goes  back  on  her 
mother's  side  to  Nathaniel  Walton,  from  England  who  married 
Nobly  Jones.  He  was  a  mirror  manufacturer,  interested  and  active 
in  politics.  Their  son,  Milo  Walton,  married  Eliza  Burt  whose  father, 
Samuel  Burt,  and  mother,  Betsy  Penniman,  also  were  from  England. 
Milo  was  a  nurseryman  who  laid  out  the  roads  in  Aroostook  county, 
Maine.  Milo  and  Eliza  had  a  son  Isaac  who  married  Alice  Carr. 
Isaac  was  a  farmer  and  a  staunch  democrat.  He  loved  to  fish,  hunt 
and  play  the  fiddle.  Alice  was  postmistress.  She  died  Sept.  1 1,  1949 
aged  93  years. 

Alice  Carr's  great  grandfather  was  a  Mr.  Hagerman  of  Dutch 
descent  who  lived  in  New  York  as  a  cabinet  maker  and  cooper.  His 
daughter,  Wealthy  Ann  Hagerman,  married  Alexander  Carr,  a 
preacher,  and  a  Scotch-Canadian  who  lived  to  be  104  years  old. 
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Their  son,  Cornelius  Carr,  a  timber  man,  married  Betsy  Ann  Pullen, 
a  tailoress  who  died  of  cancer.  Alice  Carr  was  a  daughter  of  Corn¬ 
elius  and  Betsy. 

Alice  and  Isaac  Walton  had  a  son  Milo,  named  for  his  grand¬ 
father,  Milo  Walton.  He  was  a  teacher  in  his  youth,  moved  to  Se¬ 
attle,  Washington,  went  into  the  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  business. 
Built  and  owned  the  Walton  Apartments.  They  also  had  a  daughter 
Ina,  a  school  teacher,  who  married  Elias  Roscoe  Hughes.  Ina  was 
born  July  25,  1881  at  Amity,  Maine  and  died  Aug.  1,  1953  at  Houl- 
ton,  Maine,  of  a  heart  attack.  Their  oldest  child  was  Helen  who  mar¬ 
ried  John  Benson  Brooks. 

Helen's  paternal  line  goes  back  to  William  Hughes  who  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Doyle  in  Ireland.  Their  son,  “Billy"  Hughes,  (some¬ 
times  the  name  was  written  “huse"),  was  born  in  1796  in  Wexford, 
Ireland.  He  came  to  Houlton,  Maine  in  1841  and  died  there  in  Aug. 
1871.  He  married  Olive  Robbins,  born  Aug.  2,  1800. 

The  line  of  Olive  Robbins  goes  back  to  William  Robbins  who 
married  Priscilla  Gowing.  Their  son,  William  Robbins  II  married 
Hanna  Clapp.  Their  son,  Daniel  Robbins,  married  Mary  Fisher  of 
Dedham,  Mass,  which  is  now  Walpole.  Mary  was  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  Eleazer  Fisher  and  Mary  Penniman.  Their  son,  Daniel  Robbins, 
born  Aug.  17,  1722,  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Braddock 
against  Fort  Duquesne. 

(This  fort  stands  on  the  site  of  Pittsburg  and  was  a  trading  post 
established  by  the  British  but  seized  by  the  French.  “General  Brad- 
dock's  disastrous  attempt  to  recover  it  in  1756  was  the  first  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Disregarding  the  advice  of 
Franklin  and  Washington,  he  was  ambushed  seven  miles  from  the 
Fort  by  Indians  and  the  French.  Complete  rout  ensued.  The  survivors, 
less  than  half  the  command  were  led  to  safety  by  Colonel  Washing¬ 
ton."  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Encyclopedia.)  In  this  action,  Daniel  Rob¬ 
bins  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  who  kept  him  18  months 
when  he  escaped.  He  fought  in  the  Revolution  as  pvt.  in  Capt.  Tim¬ 
othy  Foster's  Co.,  Major  Wm.  Lithgow's  Detachment,  defending  in 
1778,  the  Lincoln  county  frontier,  (this  is  southernmost  county  of 
Maine).  He  bought  200  acres  in  Winthrop,  Maine,  June  19,  1782. 
Daniel  and  Mary  Fisher  Robbins  had  ten  children  all  born  in  Wal¬ 
pole.  They  were  Mary,  Hannah,  Daniel,  Asa,  Azubah,  Abigail,  Kez- 
iah,  Mehitabe,  Deborah  and  Eleazer. 

Asa  married  Olive  Clark.  He  was  born  May  5,  1759,  he  enlist- 
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ed  at  17  years  in  the  Revolution  and  served  at  Fort  Ticonderoga 
under  Colonel  Josiah  Brewer;  also  in  Capt.  Lovell's  independent  Co. 
at  Warwick,  R.I.;  also  in  Continental  service  in  June  1778  as  cor¬ 
poral.  Bought  100  acres  from  his  father  May  20,  1789  and  settled 
in  Winthrop,  Maine.  Died  Nov.  30,  1840.  Olive  Clark  Robbins,  born 
July  30,  1762  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Clark.  She  died 
Sept.  27,  1827.  They  had  five  children — Benjamin,  Asa  Jr.,  Oliver, 
Cyrus  and  Olive.  Their  four  sons  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  Their 
daughter  Olive  Robbins,  born  Aug.  2,  1800,  married  Billy  Hughes, 
fresh  from  Ireland. 

Billy  and  Olive  Robbins  Hughes  had  five  children,  all  but  the 
last  born  in  Winthrop,  Me.  They  were  Alexander,  Elvira,  Henry, 
John,  Octavia. 

Their  son,  John  Hughes,  born  Dec.  4,  1840;  died  Nov.  25,  1899 
of  asthma  and  related  complications.  He  was  a  State  Congressman, 
Democrat,  farmer.  He  married  Sophia  Buckley,  born  Dec.  1846;  died 
July  6,  1931  in  her  85th  year.  They  had  five  children,  Horace,  Lew- 
ellyn,  Elias,  Nan  and  Lucy.  Their  son,  Elias  Roscoe  Hughes  married 
Ina  E.  Walton.  Their  daughter  Helen  married  John  Benson  Brooks. 

Elias  Roscoe  Hughes,  born  Mar.  28,  1876  at  Amity,  Me.;  died 
Sept.  18,  1949  at  Houlton,  Me.  of  Carcinoma  pancreas.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  had  a  sales  business  of  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  etc. 
His  brother  Horace  has  two  sons,  Frank  and  Ralph  who  served  in 
World  War  I  in  the  U.S.N.,  and  Ralph  served  as  Captain  in  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  World  War  II. 

Elias'  mother,  Sophia  Buckley  was  a  daughter  of  Patrick  and 
Margaret  Roscoe  Buckley.  They  had  six  children — Amelia,  Elias, 
Will,  Thomas,  Margaret  and  Sophia.  Margaret  Roscoe  was  born  in 
1800  in  Nova  Scotia  of  English  descent.  In  her  early  married  life  she 
had  an  American  Indian  house  woman  who  worked  for  her.  The 
Indians  were  still  hostile  and  were  molesting  the  small  villagers. 
Margaret  said  to  her  Indian  servant  “what  will  you  do  if  the  Indians 
come  to  our  house?"  The  woman  replied  “Me  kill  you  quick."  Mean¬ 
ing,  “I  wouldn't  let  you  suffer,  be  raped  or  tortured".  This  seemed 
of  small  comfort  to  Margaret.  Her  husband  Patrick  was  born  in  1795 
in  Waterford,  Ireland.  He  was  a  sailor.  His  mother  was  a  school 
teacher  in  Waterford,  Ireland. 

None  of  these  ancestors  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  But  when  the  ' 
war  ended,  Sophia  was  walking  along  the  top  of  a  stone  fence, 
teetering  and  trying  to  maintain  her  balance,  when  a  group  of  peo- 
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pie  came  down  the  country  road  shouting  and  making  a  great 
noise.  Sophia  jumped  from  the  fence  to  ask  what  had  happened. 
The  war  is  over,  they  explained. 

On  V.E.  day  of  World  War  II,  John  Benson  was  with  the  Randy 
Brooks  Band  at  a  ballroom  on  Broadway  in  New  York  City.  He  and 
Helen  had  difficulty  getting  home  because  of  the  tremendous 
crowds  in  Times  Square,  building  bon  fires  and  dancing  in  the 
streets. 

Margaret  Rachel  Brooksti,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Con¬ 
stance  Badger  Brooks,  born  June  25,  1921,  married  James  Ebert 
April  11,  1942,  who  was  born  Sept.  18,  1918.  They  have  five  child¬ 
ren: 

Frederick  August^  born  May  22,  1943 

Jan  Evelyn  born  Oct.  31,  1945 

Joanne  born  Sept.  17,  1947 

Jeanne  Marie  born  April  26,  1950 

Kurt  James  born  March  8,  1955 

Margaret  was  graduated  from  the  Nott  Terrace  High  School  in 
Schenectady  with  honor  in  1939.  The  city  newspaper  has  it:  vlAn  all 
around  athlete  Margaret  Brooks,  attractive,  blond,  came  to  Terrace 
from  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  three  years  ago.  Although  Margaret  enjoys 
many  sports  including  baseball,  tennis,  roller  skating  and  ice  skat¬ 
ing,  basket  ball  heads  her  list  of  favorites  because  of  the  fun  she 
had  traveling  as  forward  with  the  Horseheads  High  School  Girls' 
Basket  Ball  team.  Singing  is  another  of  her  interests:  she  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Schenectady  Light  Opera  company  and  the  Triad  Chorus 
and  hopes  to  major  in  music  at  Michigan  State  in  September.  Be¬ 
sides  the  reading  of  western  stories,  she  likes  ham,  any  old  ham. 
The  Dramatic,  Spanish,  French,  Athletic  and  Glee  clubs  also  claim 
her  membership  as  well  as  the  Math  Honor  society  and  Reserve 
Guards." 

Margaret  and  James  Ebert  were  fellow  students  for  two  years 
at  Michigan  State.  After  his  war  service  he  spent  two  years  at  Pur¬ 
due  University,  graduating  in  1948  from  the  Agricultural  College. 

James  is  the  third  child  of  six  all  of  whom  are  living.  The  oldest 
is  Maxine,  then  Dorothy,  James,  Alice,  and  six  years  later  twins, 
Richard  and  Jane.  The  father  was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to 
this  country  when  James  was  two  years  old.  His  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  immigrated  from  Sweden  and  worked  in  a  pottery 
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College  in  Troy,  N.Y.  and  in  1944  was  elected  president  of  student 
government.  She  was  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree,  major  in  chem¬ 
istry  in  1945. 

Donald  Arsem  was  born  July  3,  1923  in  Schenectady,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  High  School  with  honor  in  1940  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  enlisted  for  war  service 
in  1942  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Crowder  in  Mississippi  where  he  de¬ 
veloped  asthma  and  required  a  medical  discharge,  but  continued  to 
work  in  the  war  service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  then  went  back  to 
school  being  graduated  from  M.l.T.  in  1945  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  electrical  engineering. 

From  1945  to  1949  he  was  with  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  at  Camden,  N.J.  working  on  radar.  Then  with  the  General 
Electric  company  at  Liverpool,  N.Y.  working  in  the  guided  missile 
field  until  1954.  Then  he  went  with  the  Stewart  Warner  Corporation 
of  Chicago  as  manager  of  engineering  in  military  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  In  1958  he  became  Vice-president  of  Engineering  and  re¬ 
search  of  the  Wurlitzer  company  which  manufactures  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  military  products  with  several  plants  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  He  has  written  many  technical  papers. 

Donald  is  the  son  of  William  Collins  Arsem  and  Helen  Moran. 
William  Arsem  was  born  in  Boston  in  1881,  quit  High  School  to 
work  in  a  department  store  but  soon  realized  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  took  the  qualifying  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Mass.  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  winning  a  scholarship  which  was  rare  in  those 
days.  He  finished  the  four  years  of  M.l.T.  in  three  years  and  became 
a  research  chemist  and  was  invited  to  become  the  second  staff 
member  of  the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory  when  it  was 
founded  in  1901.  About  1914  William  Arsem  left  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  set  up  his  own  research  firm.  He  conducted  many  types  of 
research  and  has  75  to  100  patents  to  his  credit.  His  name  is  in  the 
Webster's  Unabridged  dictionary  as  the  inventor  of  the  Arsem  fur¬ 
nace,  and  he  is  the  author  of  many  scientific  papers. 

In  the  second  world  war,  William  was  invited  to  Washington 
to  join  a  governmental  advisory  staff.  He  retired  from  the  office  of 
Naval  Research  in  1958.  He  lives  in  the  Washington  area  now. 

William  Collins  Arsem  is  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Collins  born  in 
England  and  Leopard  Arsem  who  was  an  importer  in  Boston  and 
had  lived  in  China  and  in  France.  Leopold's  father  was  named  Gals¬ 
worthy  Arsem.  William  was  a  Baptist.  His  wife,  Helen  Moran,  was 
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born  a  Catholic  but  both  are  now  Unitararian.  Both  Donald  and 
Katharine  are  members  of  the  Unitarian  church 

• 

Helen  Moran's  father  and  mother  were  born  in  Ireland.  Ann 
Bergen  was  born  in  Tipperary,  the  daughter  of  Ann  Ryan  and  John 
Bergen.  Helen's  brother,  Frederick  Moran  has  a  Memorial  “The 
Moran  Memorial  Institute  for  Delinquincy  and  Crime"  dedicated  to 
him  at  St.  Lawrence  university  at  Canton,  N.Y.  in  1953.  When  St. 
Lawrence  university  gave  him  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  in  1951, 
the  citation  said  in  part:  “Frederick  A.  Moran  .  .  .  after  graduating 
from  the  Univ.  of  Pittsburg,  you  began  your  social  career  by  dir¬ 
ecting  investigations  for  the  Pittsburg  Juvenile  Court.  After  further 
study  at  the  N.Y.  School  for  Social  Work,  you  joined  the  American 
Red  Cross  as  director  of  relief  for  the  Insular  and  Foreign  Division. 
From  your  revealing  surveys  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or¬ 
ganized  social  programs  were  established  ...  As  director  of  the 
N.Y.  State  Division  of  Probation,  you  campaigned  for  a  state-wide 
program  of  children's  courts.  Accomplishing  this  goal  you  then  or¬ 
ganized  the  State  Conference  of  Children's  Court  Judges. 

“When  in  1930  the  state  division  of  Parole  was  created,  your 
appointment  as  executive  director  led  to  new  responsibilities  and 
achievements  in  organizing  parole  procedures.  Your  eminence  in 
this  field  has  been  recognized  by  appointments  from  both  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  governors.  Since  1938  a  member  of  the  state 
Parole  Board,  you  have  since  1942  been  chairman  of  the  Board  .  .  . 
In  1949  you  became  president  of  the  N.Y.  state  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  In  1950  at  request  of  the  American  High  Commissioner  of 
Germany,  you  served  as  member  of  the  clemency  board  which  was 
formed  to  review  the  cases  of  the  Nuremberg  war  criminals. 

“For  your  distingushed  achievements  as  a  social  scientists  St. 
Lawerence  university  proudly  welcomes  you  among  her  honorary 
alumni." 

St.  Lawerence  univ.  has  a  200  page  booklet  published  in  1953 
on  the  work  of  Dr.  Moran  and  the  Institute. 

Donald  Arsem  has  in  his  home  both  a  piano  and  an  organ  “on 
test"  from  the  Wurlitzer  company  and  when  he  gets  home  from 
the  office  in  the  late  afternoon  he  plays  one  or  the  other  or  both  for 
about  an  hour.  Katharine  says  he  is  happier  in  this  present  position 

than  in  his  former  ones. 

* 

The  children  are  all  taking  piano  lessons.  Marilyn  plays  the 
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comet  in  the  band  at  school.  Harold  and  Marilyn  are  in  the  school 
chorus.  All  are  in  the  Scouts  and  Katharine  is  a  Den  Mother. 

Barbara  Ellen  Brooks' 1,  daughter  of  Constance  Badger  and 
Frederick  Brooks  was  born  Nov.  15,  1919  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  When  in  1934  Frederick  went  with  the  Quaker  Oats 
company,  his  family  lived  in  Horseheads  for  two  years.  In  the  Che¬ 
mung  Valley  Reporter  for  June  20th,  1936  is  a  picture  of  a  Girl 
Scout  Dinner  Rally  held  as  a  surprise  farewell  party  in  honor  of  the 
Misses  Barbara,  Margaret  and  Kathryn  Brooks,  who,  with  their  par¬ 
ents,  are  moving  to  Schenectady.  At  the  parly  also  are  their  cousins, 

Mille  and  Lucy  Brooks  with  thirteen  girls  of  their  age. 

This  item  preserved  in  their  Aunt  Rachel's  Scrap  Book  proves 
how  useful  a  scrap  book  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  life  of  this  generation.  All  the  children,  unlike  their  pai- 
ents,  belonged  to  the  Scouts.  And  all  the  children  ten  years  later 

went  to  war.  The  Scout  training  was  preparation. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  Nott  Terrace  High  School,  Schen¬ 
ectady  in  June  1939  with  honor  having  obtained  an  average  grade 
of  at  least  85%.  And  the  Scrap  Book  has  a  picture  from  the  Schen¬ 
ectady  Union  Star  for  April  19  showing  four  boys  and  three  girls 
chosen  for  a  radio  quiz.  Five  of  these  won  in  the  contest,  among 

them  Barbara  Brooks. 

Barbara  tells  in  her  own  words  what  happened  afterward.  1 
graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  1944  and  as  Dr.  Malott  al¬ 
ways  said  I  majored  in  Geology  because  I  liked  the  field  trips.  That 
was  certainly  one  strong  factor.  I  worked  for  the  Sun  Oil  Company 
in  Evansville,  the  Petroleum  Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Survey  at 
Bloomington,  and  the  Ohio  Oil  Co.  in  Casper,  Wyo.  Besides  the  field 
trips  I  really  truly  enjoyed  doing  the  map  work  I  did  in  all  the  of- 

fices  of  the  Oil  companies  I  worked  for. 

"I  changed  to  teaching  in  1960  attending  the  Univ.  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  at  Laramie  because  I  was  tired  of  doing  next  to  nothing  and 
that  is  about  what  it  amounts  to  when  you  are  working  for  a  big 
company.  I  chose  teaching  because  I  enjoy  working  with  children 
and  the  way  they  get  started  in  school  is  so  important  in  this  fast 
changing  world  of  ours.  I  picked  the  primary  grades  because 
hoped  somehow  with  my  varied  interests  that  they  had  unlimited 
things  they  could  become  interested  in  and  investigate. 

“You  know  now-a-days  People  should  have  more  than  one 
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profession  they  can  work  in,  so  I've  got  my  second,  and  in  a  few 
more  years  I  will  develop  my  third,  I  hope." 

Barbara  spent  one  year  teaching  at  Alcova,  Wyo.  and  then 
changed  to  Casper,  Wyo.  for  the  1962-63  year.  She  wrote  her  moth¬ 
er:  “School  is  over  and  it  was  a  lot  harder  to  say  goodbye  the  last 
day  than  I  expected — really  had  to  cut  it  short.  Had  a  school  picnic. 
All  the  parents  came  and  provided  the  eats — what  wonderful  food! 
They  gave  me  a  gift  certificate  for  2Q  dollars  at  the  big  store  in 
Casper.  I  was  floored!  Will  surely  miss  them  all.  The  kids  wrote  on 
the  board  that  I  was  the  best  teacher.  A  mother  said  this  was  the 
first  time  in  six  years  that  anything  had  been  written  on  the  board." 

Lucy  Elizabeth  Brooksil  born  July  22,  1921  at  Slippery  Rock, 
Penna.  is  a  daughter  of  Francis  Karl  and  Hannah  Marshall  Brooks. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Horseheads  High  School  in  1938  as  an 
Honor  student.  In  1943  she  received  the  B.A.  degree  from  Elmira 
College,  and  in  November  of  that  year  she  was  a  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class  of  the  new  WAC  Medical  Technicians  School 
at  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 
Arkansas.  In  December  she  was  assigned  to  the  WAC  Hospital  De¬ 
tachment  at  Camp  Carson,  Colo,  as  a  medical  technician.  In  Nov. 
1944  she  was  awarded  the  Good  Conduct  Ribbon  for  exemplary 
behavior,  efficiency  and  fidelity  by  the  Public  Relations  officer  at 
Camp  Carson. 

In  a  letter  to  her  parents  she  writes  from  Camp:  “We  have 
livestock  at  the  lab — nine  white  rabbits,  all  females  for  we  use 
them  for  the  Freidman  test,  they  have  pink  eyes  and  ears,  just  like 
the  Easter  Bunnies.  I  gave  blood  for  a  transfusion  to  a  German  pris¬ 
oner.  He  had  typhoid  but  it  was  in  too  advanced  stage  for  the  doc¬ 
tors  here  to  be  of  much  help.  None  the  less  you  wouldn't  want  any 
American  prisoners  in  Germany  to  die.  He  wasn't  able  to  start  the 
war  himself  and  think  how  his  family  must  feel  to  know  that  he 
was  safe  as  a  prisoner  over  here  and  that  we  did  our  best  for  him." 

From  April  1946  until  December  she  raised  turkeys  with  her 
father  at  Horseheads.  In  Jan.  1947  she  entered  the  Huntington 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Pasadena,  Calif,  for  a  year  of  laboratory 
training.  After  passing  the  National  examination  she  received  the 
title  of  Medical  Technologist  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists,  (M.T.  ASCP).  She  continued  working  at  the  Huntington 
Memorial  Hospital  as  head  of  the  Chemistry  department  until  July 
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1952,  when  she  moved  to  Seattle,  Wash,  as  a  Laboratory  Technic¬ 
ian  at  the  Kings  County  Central  Blood  Bank  from  Sept.  1952  thru 
the  present  date.  She  wrote  her  aunt  “I  am  working  on  special  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  Blood  Bank  having  to  do  with  blood  typing  and  trans¬ 
fusion.  Some  call  it  research.  It  is  very  interesting  and  stimulating. 
The  only  limitations  are  one's  own  brain  which  can  only  compre¬ 
hend  a  few  things  at  a  time." 

Lucy  E.  Brooks  has  written  many  technical  papers,  as  follows: 
“Absorption:  Techniques  and  Applications"  presented  at  the  12th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks,  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  1959  and  published  in  the  Journal  Bulletin  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  Vol.  13,  No.  5. 

“The  Role  of  the  Modern  Blood  Bank  in  the  Preparation  of  Whole 
Blood  and  its  Derivitives"  presented  at  the  13th  Annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks  in  San  Francisco,  Aug. 
1960. 

“A  Simple  and  Practical  Method  for  Concentrating  Blood  Group 
Antibodies"  by  Eloise  R.  Giblett  and  Lucy  E.  Brooks  presented  at  the 
14th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
in  Chicago  Oct.  1961.  Al  so  published  in  the  Journal  ‘Transfusion' 
July  1962. 

“Haptoglobin  Subtypes  in  Three  Racial  Groups"  by  Eloise  R.  Giblett 
and  Lucy  E.  Brooks,  presented  at  the  American  Society  of  Human 
Genetics  meeting  in  Corvallis,  Oregon,  August  1962  and  published 
in  the  Journal  ‘Nature',  (in  press  July  1962). 

Lucy  traveled  to  Hawaii  by  boat  for  seven  weeks  in  Jan.  and 
Feb.  1948,  traveled  around  South  America  by  air  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 
1949.  Lucy  became  an  instructor  in  Blood  grouping  procedures  at 
Stanford  University  in  1962. 

The  War  for  this  Generation 

This  was  the  war  which  involved  the  whole  younger  gener¬ 
ation.  Karl  Brooks  wrote  his  mother  in  March  1943:  “Well,  it's  quite 
a  thing  to  watch  all  your  young  folks  from  17  to  45  march  off  to 
war,  especially  when  you  know  so  many  in  a  small  town.  Now  we 
have  word  of  the  latest  lot  to  go  and  many  are  married  and  have 
families. 

“We  hope  to  get  deferred  our  farm  help,  one  a  lad  of  18,  had 
his  physical  exam  this  week.  If  the  people  want  to  eat,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  some  reason  before  it  is  too  late. 
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“In  Washington  is  the  same  bunch  of  smart  boys  running  the 
show,  who  ploughed  under  the  crops  and  pigs  in  '33.  Now  through 
the  O.P.A.  and  the  W.P.B.  and  other  agencies,  they  have  so  mud¬ 
dled  the  farmers,  they  don't  know  whether  they  are  coming  or  go¬ 
ing.  Last  August  I  put  in  an  application  for  some  farm  machinery. 
As  you  know,  what  little  there  is,  is  frozen.  No  action  yet.  I  hoped 
to  get  a  disc  harrow  and  Drill  for  last  fall's  grain.  No  word  yet,  and 
its  a  big  question  whether  we  get  anything  or  not.  Can't  buy  a 

brooder  stove  or  any  equipment. 

“Now  if  farming  and  livestock  raising  is  important,  why  stop 

all  the  tools,  let  alone  labor,  price  stabing,  etc.  Before  they  get 
through  they  will  find  that  farm  machinery  is  just  as  important  as 
tanks  and  other  machines  of  war  that  are  now  rusting  in  parking 
lots  all  over  the  country  waiting  for  shipment.  Our  village  has  one 
of  these  war  storage  lots. 

“We  had  a  good  financial  year  last  year,  prices  are  high 
enough.  Only  the  system  is  wrong.  But  last  year  was  a  hard  work 
year  and  maybe  I  should  have  knocked  off  for  this  year.  So  far,  this 
year  has  not  started  well.  What  Poults  we  have  so  far  are  not  doing 
well.  But  everything  is  arranged  for.  We  have  ordered  7000  chicks. 
So  we  will  have  to  go  on  through  and  try  the  best  we  can.  Feed  is 
another  major  problem  and  government  monkey  work  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  that.  So  if  the  chicks  don't  die  for  other  reasons,  maybe 

they  can  starve/1 

In  1898-99  the  Colonies  of  Spain  in  the  world  and  of  the  Dutch 
in  Africa  had  been  transferred  to  the  U.S.A.  and  to  Britain.  In  1914- 
18  the  German  colonies  in  the  world  were  transferred  to  Britain  and 
her  allies.  In  1939-45,  the  Italian  colonies  in  Africa  changed  hands, 
so  that  Britain  controlled  the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  the  first  time 
in  history.  Although  Libya  is  on  paper  independent,  all  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  are  there  and  the  largest  U.S.  airfield  outside  our  country  is 
there.  Also  the  British  realized  the  dream  of  sovereignty  over  East 
Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean.  After 
Italy  had  been  defeated  from  Sicily  to  the  French  border,  the  Allies 
turned  their  attention  to  Japan.  A  blockade  of  Japan  was  already 
in  progress  shutting  that  country  off  from  one  vital  commodity  after 
another.  In  the  spring  of  1941  Karl  was  speaking  to  Sterling  Cole, 
member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  our  Chemung  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress.  Karl  said:  “You  have  them  all  boxed  up  and 
they  are  going  to  break  out."  Cole  replied  “the  Admirals  tell  us  we 
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can  finish  them  off  in  three  months.1'  It  was  common  knowledge 
that  Japan  wouldn't  take  it  long.  But  the  war  lasted  nearly  four 

i 

years! 

The  Pacific  islands  that  Japan  acquired  from  Germany  in  the 
First  World  War,  were  transferred  to  the  United  States.  But  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  Japan  won  the  war.  Its  slogan  had  been  “Asia  for 
the  Asians".  And  everywhere  the  Japanese  army  went,  it  instructed 
the  people  in  the  rudiments  of  self  government,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  victorious  U.S.A.  had  to  give  up  the  Philippines; 
Britain  had  to  give  up  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Burma;  France  had 
to  give  up  Indo-China;  and  all  the  countries  had  to  give  up  what 
they  had  clutched  in  China.  Britain  saved  Hong  Kong  by  recognizing 
the  new  government  in  China.  Jesus  said:  “When  a  strong  man 
armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace.  But  when  a 
stronger  than  he  cometh  upon  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his  armor 
wherein  he  trusted  and  divideth  his  spoils."  Luke  11:21. 

Wars  are  fought  for  real  estate  but  the  title  is  not  secure. 
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Chapter  VIII 


World  War  II  From  A  Point  of  View  in  China 


Immediately  after  the  Armistice  in  Nov.  1918,  the  church  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  U.S.A.  planned  to  spend  millions  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  As  I  walked  down  the  corridor  of  the  YWCA  offices  in  New 
York,  Mrs.  Katharine  Eddy,  sister-in-law  of  Sherwood  Eddy,  put  her 
arm  around  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to  Japan.  But  I  had  not  gotten 
all  my  Oberlin  debts  paid  and  I  refused.  A  year  later  she  asked  me 
to  go  to  China.  The  debts  were  finished,  this  was  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  work  there  would  greatly  increase  my  knowledge  of  the 
religious  field,  so  I  accepted  although  it  gave  me  a  feeling  of  both 
fascination  and  fear  like  jumping  off  the  haymow  in  my  youth. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1921,  a  young  American  woman  came  to 
Peking  who  had  had  as  classmates  in  college  the  two  daughters  of 
the  minister  to  China  from  Denmark  and  so  she  was  invited  to 
luncheon  at  the  Danish  legation  and  told  she  might  bring  a  friend. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Oiesen,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
had  been  in  China  nearly  thirty  years  but  only  nineteen  of  these  had 
been  spent  in  Peking.  He  was  first  in  the  Customs  Service  under  Sir 
Robert  Hart  and  he  thought  almost  all  the  changes  which  he  had 
seen  come  to  China  had  been  for  the  worse.  He  recalled  the  good 
old  days  of  the  Empress  when  corruption  was  not  so  widespread 
and  the  whole  country  was  not  disappearing  wholesale  to  conces¬ 
sion  seekers.  He  turned  to  me  and  asked:  “Miss  Brooks,  who  is  the 
United  States  going  to  fight  next?"  I  was  shocked  for  I  had  hoped 
with  our  President  Wilson  that  our  late  conflict  had  been  ‘a  war  to 
end  war'.  Mr.  Oiesen  explained  that  England  was  not  renewing  the 
Anglo-Japanese  pact  and  this  meant  that  the  United  States  intended 
to  fight  either  England  or  Japan. 

After  luncheon,  he  called  a  motor  and  took  us  to  the  Summer 
Palace,  a  nostalgic  reminder  to  him  of  the  Empress.  I  was  surprised 
at  his  regard  for  her  for  my  fellow  Americans  did  not  speak  well  of 
her.  When  we  got  back  to  the  city,  the  day  was  almost  gone  but  I 
was  so  upset  over  the  question  “Who  is  the  U.S.  going  to  fight 
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next?"  that  I  went  over  to  the  Chinese  family  I  knew  best  to  ask  Mr. 

Kwong  about  the  international  situation. 

Mr.  Kwong  Yuen-liang  thought  Confucianism  made  better  men 
than  did  Christianity  and  the  family  kept  all  the  old  customs.  He 
had  given  me  a  book  to  read  on  “The  Spirit  of  the  Chinese  People 
written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Ku  Hung-ming.  Mr.  Ku  wrote:  “What  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  in  Europe  and  America  to, 
just  at  this  moment  when  civilization  seems  to  be  threatened  by 
bankruptcy  ...  is  the  unspoiled  Chinaman  who  costs  the  world 
little  or  nothing  to  keep  him  in  order.  Indeed  I  would  like  to  warn 
the  Peoples  of  Europe  and  America  not  to  destroy  this  invaluable 
asset  of  civilization  as  they  are  trying  to  do  with  their  new  learning. 

If  you  change  a  Chinaman  into  a  person  who  will  require  a  priest 
and  a  soldier  to  keep  him  in  order,  then  you  will  increase  the  burden 
of  religion  and  militarism  in  the  world.  But  if  you  could  change  the 
others  into  the  Chinese  type  of  humanity,  just  think  what  a  burden, 
will  be  taken  from  the  world. 

“The  first  principle  of  the  Chinese  religion  of  good  citizenship 
is  to  believe  that  the  nature  of  man  is  good.  This  is  the  first  sentence 
of  the  first  book  that  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  child  in  China 
when  he  goes  to  school.  Now  the  fundamental  unsoundness  of  the 
civilization  in  Europe  today  lies  in  its  wrong  conception  of  human 
nature.  Because  of  this,  the  whole  structure  of  that  society  has  rested 
upon  force,  upon  fear — the  fear  of  God,  the  fear  of  the  Law,  the 

fear  of  the  gun." 

Mr.  Kwong  thought  the  abrogation  of  the  Japanese  pact  would 
go  through  and  this  would  be  the  end  of  China.  This  alliance  was 
really  a  trade  pact,  dividing  up  China  between  them  and  giving 
Japan  a  free  hand  in  the  north  and  England  a  free  hand  in  the 
south.  Of  course  this  shut  out  the  United  States  and  she  might  fight 
Japan  and  so  Japan's  place  would  come  to  her.  Germany  was  now 
wiped  out  as  a  competitor  and  only  Japan  and  Britain  were  left 

with  the  U.S.  trying  to  get  in. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  call  on  the  English  philosopher,  Bertrand 
Russell  and  Dora  his  wife  whom  the  Chinese  literati  had  invited  to 
lecture  for  the  year.  He  too  said  the  U.S.A.  would  fight  Japan  before 
Japan  got  established  in  Siberia  and  got  all  the  good  land  and  then 
Russia  would  take  a  whack  at  her  also  and  the  USA  would  take 
Korea  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  have  a  mandate  over  it  which 
was  just  as  profitable  as  owning  it  now-a-days  and  England  would 
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furnish  Japan  with  munitions  and  other  aid  as  far  as  possible  with¬ 
out  breaking  neutrality  and  that  would  wipe  Japan  out  of  the  China 
market  and  the  U.S.A.  could  take  Japan's  place." 

The  British  abrogation  of  the  Japanese  Pact  became  evident 
officially  when  on  Nov.  12,  1921,  President  Harding  opened  an  in¬ 
ternational  conference  now  called  the  Washington  Conference.  Ev¬ 
ery  morning  I  translated  the  headlines  in  the  English  language 
newspaper  to  my  Chinese  teacher.  He  was  very  fearful,  saying: 
“They  intend  to  divide  China  and  if  they  do,  we  have  no  way  out." 
During  the  nearly  three  months  that  the  conference  lasted,  the  Chin¬ 
ese  talked  more  about  it  than  did  the  foreigners  for  they  knew  the 
conference  was  really  about  them.  The  Chinese  said  the  U.S.A. 
fought  the  war  for  the  East  and  it  would  need  to  be  settled  in  the 
East,  one  way  or  another.  And  it  is  true  that  China  is  the  East  which 
the  great  navigators  set  out  to  find  and  that  the  Western  nations 
have  fought  toward  ever  since. 

A  letter  from  my  mother  in  New  York  City  said  that  war  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  was  being  discussed  in  New  York  pul¬ 
pits  and  we  must  try  and  understand  Japan.  I  replied  that  we 
should  understand  ourselves.  What  must  change  is  the  imperialist 
outlook.  If  the  U.S.A.  would  give  up  the  Philippines,  England  give 
up  India,  France  give  up  Annam,  Japan  give  up  Shantung,  we 
might  get  somewhere  as  a  world. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wen  of  Nanking  in  the  government  ministry,  was  an 
advisor  to  the  Chinese  delegation  at  the  Washington  Conference. 
When  he  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1922  he  came  to  Ginling 
Woman's  College  in  Nanking  to  tell  about  his  experience.  I  was 
then  teaching  the  New  Testament  to  the  students  at  Ginling.  Mr. 
Wen  said:  “Everywhere  I  went  in  the  U.S.A.  I  saw  stocks  piling  up 
that  couldn't  be  sold.  I  saw  overproduction.  I  knew  Europe  couldn't 
buy  these  goods.  China  and  Siberia  present  the  only  new  market. 
We  must  try  and  avert  this  war,  for,  if  it  comes,  China  will  be  the 
greatest  sufferer. 

“The  Japanese  and  the  U.S.  lost  the  most  by  this  conference. 
Great  Britain  gained  the  most.  One  of  our  other  Chinese  delegates 
went  to  a  meeting  at  which  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
spoke  to  the  Americans.  He  reported  the  Americans  applauded  en¬ 
thusiastically  the  Chinese  man  who  made  a  poor  speech,  they  ap¬ 
plauded  formally  the  Japanese  man  who  made  a  brilliant  speech. 
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They  applauded  the  nation  and  not  the  speech.  Why?  Japan  is  be¬ 
ing  isolated. 

“The  Americans  say,  lwe  hate  war,  but  if  they  want  war,  we 
can  give  it  to  them/  Do  the  Americans  really  hate  war?  No. 

The  question  which  Mr.  Oiesen,  the  minister  from  Denmark, 
had  asked  me  the  year  before  was  now  finally  answered.  The  coun¬ 
try  the  U.S.  was  going  to  fight  next  was  Japan.  It  only  remained  for 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  implement  the  policy,  when  the  time 
came,  the  policy  decided  upon  during  the  Harding  administration. 

When  seven  years  later  in  1929  I  entered  the  Chinese  work  of 
a  New  York  City  church  I  learned  that  in  the  new  government  of 
China  almost  every  YMCA  man  I  had  known  was  now  sitting  in  a 
government  chair.  In  fact  the  Y  advertised  that  150  Chinese  YMCA 
secretaries  were  holding  government  offices.  This  consummation 
highlights  the  value  of  a  LAY  movement  in  religion  (not  the  clergy). 
When  Catholic  Spain  conquered  the  New  World  its  lay  organization 
was  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Christopher  Columbus  belonged 

to  it. 

The  advent  of  this  new  government  brought  on  civil  war  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  party,  Kuo  Min  Tang,  which  placed  Chiang 
Kai  Shek  in  power  was  a  coalition  of  Communists,  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  all  of  whom  represented  Western  religions  and  all 
wished  to  replace  the  Chinese  civilization  with  Western  civilization. 
There  followed  a  struggle  within  this  high  command.  First  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  squeezed  out  of  the  merger,  then  the  Mohammedans 
and  finally  the  Christian  generals  who  were  rivals  to  Chiang.  All  of 
this  took  several  years  of  civil  war,  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  part 
of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  Britain 
and  Russia,  both  of  which  countries  backed  Chiang. 

In  the  second  place,  Chiang  was  opposed  by  those  who  did 
not  want  China  changed  along  lines  of  the  West.  The  triumph  of 
Chiang  would  cut  the  human  fabric  of  society  to  a  new  pattern  and 
the  Chinese  men  in  New  York  were  very  disturbed  at  this  prospect. 
In  the  end  although  the  Christian  group  lost  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Communist  group  won,  yet  Western  civilization  as  a 
pattern,  of  which  Communism  is  one  aspect,  won;  and  the  indigen¬ 
ous  Chinese  civilization  was  destroyed.  Personally  I  consider  this  a 
great  tragedy.  We  plead  for  the  preservation  of  flora  and  fauna 
which  are  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  cul¬ 
tures  of  different  types  also  have  value  and  by  contrast  can  teach 
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us  much,  for  man  is  a  frail  creature  upon  the  Earth  and  needs  all 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  human  race  to  ensure  his  con¬ 
tinuation  into  the  future.  The  Roman  empire  was  not  destructive  of 
the  different  cultures  which  it  triumphed  over,  for  as  you  read  the 
New  Testament,  you  see  that  the  Jews  were  permitted  their  own 
way  of  life  and  thought  so  far  as  they  did  not  actively  engage  in 
armed  conflict  with  Rome.  The  British  in  India  did  not  greatly  op¬ 
pose  the  native  religions,  they  survived.  But  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  are  destructive. 

How  the  Chinese  Pattern  of  Society  Differed 
From  the  Western  Pattern 

The  Far  East  is  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  comprising  a  little  less 
than  half  the  continent  of  Eurasia.  It  is  isolated  by  Himalaya  moun¬ 
tain  chains  and  surrounding  ocean.  The  human  species  in  these  two 
halves  differ  in  their  bodies.  The  Chinese  refer  to  us  not  as  “white" 
but  as  “hairy".  Once,  walking  through  a  street  in  Hangchow,  a  cry 
arose,  “a  hairy  one  comes",  and  the  gates  of  compounds  ahead  of 
me  opened  as  people  rushed  out  to  view  the  “specimen".  The  Chin¬ 
ese  type  also  has,  for  the  most  part,  the  bridge-less  nose,  prominent 
cheek  bones  and  retreating  forehead.  In  contrast  the  races  of  Aryan 
or  Iranian  type  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent  have  an  acquil- 
ine  nose,  dome  shopped  forehead  and  much  hair  on  the  body.  The 
conformation  of  the  land  in  the  East  is  a  vast  plain  along  the 
seaboard.  While  the  western  half  of  Eurasia  is  for  the  most  part, 
peninsulas  such  as  India,  Arabia,  and  the  various  states  of  Europe. 

These  physical  differences  in  the  land  and  in  body  structure, 
have  resulted  in  different  ways  of  regarding  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  matter.  Therefore  the  two  different  races  developed  civ¬ 
ilizations  independently  but  simultaneously  in  the  Yellow  river  val¬ 
ley  of  China  and  around  the  Mediterranean  and  Arabian  seas.  The 
Chinese  are  the  oldest  living  homogenous  people  and  a  pure  race 
with  characteristics  entirely  their  own. 

The  written  language  of  the  Chinese  is  a  picture  which  has  be¬ 
come  stylized  and  is  not  alphabetic  as  are  western  languages.  The 
Chinese  empire  stretched  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Equator  and 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Indian  ocean.  And  all  along  this  terri¬ 
tory  the  people  could  read  this  same  picture  language.  Consequent¬ 
ly  a  Chinese  laundryman  in  New  York  could  read  Japanese  as 
easily  as  he  could  read  Chinese,  just  as  we  can  read  an  English 
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book  published  in  London  as  easily  as  one  printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  Chinese  could  also  read  Confucius  who  lived  in  500  B.C.  but 
we  cannot  read  any  Western  language  of  500  B.C.  without  long 
special  study.  Indeed  we  cannot  even  read  Chaucer  who  died  in 
England  in  672  A.D.  This  picture  language  gave  the  people  unity 
both  in  space  and  time. 

This  vast  territory  did  not  have  the  STATE.  A  veteran  mission¬ 
ary,  Arthur  Smith,  lecturing  to  us  at  language  school  said:  “the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  China,  the  government  is  just  persiflage  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  China/'  I  couldn't  understand  this  and  asked  Professor 
John  Dewey  about  it.  (Dewey  was  finishing  a  year  of  lectures.)  He 
too  said,  “the  government  is  not  China,  this  country  is  not  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  state  as  we  are."  Sometimes  there  was  no  government, 
not  even  a  war  lord,  in  Peking,  but  life  and  industry  went  on  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  American  YMCA  secretary  said,  “Why  is  it  that  the  Chinese 
tolerate  such  a  weak  government,  why  don't  they  rise,  overthrow  it 
and  get  a  strong  government?"  Only  after  years  did  I  realize  that 
people  may  be  far  happier  under  a  weak  government  than  under  a 
strong  government. 

What  the  Chinese  did  have  was  the  doctrine  of  a  permanent 
political  cohesion  of  the  “black  haired  people".  The  accepted  theory 
of  the  universe  as  far  back  as  the  records  extend  implied  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  rightful  existence  of  one  paramount  sovereignty  oyer 
eastern  Asia.  In  contrast  Westerners  knew  only  a  system  of  small 
hostile  states.  In  Europe,  the  Near  East  and  India,  permanent  po¬ 
litical  cohesion  has  never  been  reached,  and  there  has  not  been 
even  a  general  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  that  such  a  political  unity  is 
desirable  or  possible.  Consequently  when  Western  nations  first  in¬ 
vaded  the  Far  East,  they  cut  it  up  into  a  patch  of  small  states.  Russia 
took  Siberia,  England  took  Burma,  France  took  Indo  China  and  so 
on.  Today  in  1962  we  divide  Indo-China  into  Thailand,  Laos,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Vietnam,  etc.  The  Japanese  people  are  the  Chinese  people 
who  went  over  to  those  islands  to  live. 

Not  only  did  the  Chinese  people  have  a  unity  in  time  and 
space  through  their  written  language  and  through  their  political 
doctrine,  they  had  a  religious  unity  through  their  “worship  of  the 
ancestors".  This  unity  existed  because  families  do  not  compete  for 
members  and  churches  do  compete. 

The  Chinese  religions  did  not  form  congregations  as  does  Jud¬ 
aism,  Mohammedism  and  Christianity.  The  clan  takes  the  place  of 
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the  congregation,  but  the  clan  is  assembled  on  a  “genetic'1  basis 
while  the  western  congregations  are  formed  by  many  individuals 
not  necessarily  related  by  blood.  As  a  result  Chinese  religion  was 
“of  the  home,  homely".  In  contrast  Judaism  has  nothing  of  the 
hearth,  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  nation.  The  Heavenly  Father  of 
the  Christian  also  regards  not  the  hearth.  He  deals  with  individuals 
and  His  jurisdiction  is  over  all  nations. 

What  Jesus  said  about  the  family  greatly  shocked  the  Chinese: 
“think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  I  come  not  to 
send  peace  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  a  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the 
daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's  foes  shall 
be  those  of  his  own  household.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  And  again,  “If  any  man  come  after 
Me  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  and 
brethern  and  sisters,  yes,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  This  teaching  breaks  up  the  “genetic"  structure  of  society 
and  substitutes  the  individual  as  the  key  person  in  Western  society. 
We  consider  this  “progress".  The  genetic  organization  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  human  association,  once  world  wide,  but  now  existing 
visibly  only  in  Africa  where  it  is  confronting  the  same  pressures  for 
change. 

The  lack  of  a  personal  consciousness  of  God  was  absent  from 
Chinese  religious  ideas.  If  I  asked  a  man  how  he  came  to  be,  he 
replied:  “I  came  from  my  father  and  my  mother."  The  parents  are 
the  immediate  source  of  life.  We  in  the  West  once  had  a  poem 
which  began,  “Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear?  Out  of  the 
everywhere  into  the  here.  Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  of  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through."  To  the  Christian  the  author  of  all 
life  is  the  Sky-Father  and  all  children  are  His.  This  is  true  but  not  so 
visibly  true  as  the  parental  source  of  life. 

Consequently  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  Chinese  to  divert  his 
affections  and  sentiments  from  the  ancestors  who  are  man  s  root 
and  direct  them  upon  the  sky  Father.  My  students  found  it  difficult 
to  get  the  idea  of  a  personal  relationship  to  God.  “I  wish  to  know 
more  about  God.  Is  there  any  other  way  than  by  reading  the  Bible 
and  praying"  or  “I  do  not  feel  the  reality  of  God,  can  I  have  a  more 
thorough  explanation?"  A  Chinese  preacher  once  told  me  that  he 
used  the  ancestors  as  a  way  to  God.  He  would  ask  the  inquirer, 
“Where  did  you  come  from?"  and  the  reply  of  course  would  be,  “I 
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came  from  my  father  and  my  mother."  "Do  you  honor  your  parents 
and  your  ancestors?"  "Certainly."  Then  the  preacher  would  say, 
"God  is  the  Being  who  made  your  first  ancestor."  Vet  even  so  the 
task  became  the  despair  of  the  writer  in  the  "International  Review 
of  Missions"  so  that  he  exclaimed,  "How  happy  men  and  women 
can  be,  how  happy  and  how  well  behaved,  without  any  thought  of 
God  or  of  any  god.  These  happy  and  well  behaved  heathen  are  an 
amazing  sight  .  .  .  Augustine  spoke  for  himself  and  for  the  few 
rather  than  for  the  world,  when  he  said,  'The  heart  is  restless  till  it 

rests  in  Thee/  “ 

The  family  has  an  eternal  life  because  through  the  ancestors  it 
extends  back  into  the  uttermost  past  and  through  the  child  reaches 
to  the  most  distant  future.  The  individual's  sense  of  incompleteness 
which  compels  him  to  seek  some  larger  existence  than  his  own,  is 
satisfied  within  the  family  structure  and  its  idealization.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  has  no  such  solace.  He  has  left  his  family.  His  father,  mothei, 
brothers  are  now  his  fellow  believers  in  Christ.  His  longing  for  some 
encompassing  Being  in  whom  his  perplexities  may  find  a  solution 
and  his  longings  peace,  is  satisfied  within  the  Congregation  and  its 
inner  sense  of  connection  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  Chinese  family  is  a 
physical  body.  The  Christian  belongs  to  a  mystical  body  in  which 
he  becomes  a  member  through  nurture  or  regeneration.  The  mysti¬ 
cal  body  is  made  up  of  all  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is 
the  body  of  Christ  which  sets  before  the  world  the  true  ideals  of 
life.  But  are  they  the  true  ideals?  My  laundrymen  pupils  in  New 
York,  reading  the  verses  quoted  above  about  hating  father,  mother, 
wife,  brothers,  sisters,  children  yea  and  his  own  life  also,  declared 
"Jesus  is  a  little  wrong."  Obviously  the  Church  is  an  artifact,  it 
does  not  naturally  exist.  The  family  does  naturally  exist.  The  State 
is  also  an  artifact.  The  family  can  live  without  either  Church  or  State 
but  the  Church  and  State  cannot  exist  without  the  family. 

The  Chinese  experience  raises  the  question  as  to  what  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  first  Christian  century  when  St.  Paul  was  preaching.  Was 
there  any  opposition  to  Christianity  because  it  broke  up  the  home 
life  of  the  empire?  Perhaps  not  so  much  as  in  China  for  the  Jewish 
community  had  no  religion  of  the  hearth,  Jehovah  dealt  with  the 
people  as  an  aggregate.  The  Greek  view  was  contrary  to  the  Chin¬ 
ese  for  the  home  which  meant  so  much  to  the  Chinese  was  not  the 
place  the  Greek  really  lived  in,  it  was  merely  the  refuge  he  retired 
to  in  order  to  recuperate  from  losses  such  as  intoxication.  Greece 
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already  had  the  example  of  Sparta.  Plato  in  his  ideal  state  abolish¬ 
ed  the  family  and  believed  there  should  be  no  private  possession  of 
the  child.  The  Roman  had  been  a  domestic  man  and  had  a  religion 
of  the  hearth  but  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  divorce  was  becoming  com¬ 
mon.  The  West  has  really  never  had  a  home  in  the  Chinese  sense. 

In  our  time  Freud  has  revived  the  Greek  idea  that  there  is 
something  sinful,  dark  and  disastrous  in  the  love  of  the  mother  for 
the  son.  But  in  China  this  love  was  accepted  as  a  natural  force  and 
society  was  built  upon  it.  The  mother  arranged  the  marriage  for  her 
son,  she  literally  gave  him  his  wife.  Then  the  wife  came  and  lived 
with  the  son  and  his  mother.  She  formed  the  tie  which  bound  the 
two  families.  So  the  mother  kept  the  sons  with  her  throughout  her 
life.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  aimed  at  a  conquest  of  Nature.  The 
Chinese  sought  to  find  the  rhythm  of  Nature  and  then  go  with  it.  A 
conversion  from  Confucianism  to  Christianity  was  much  more  than  a 
change  in  ideas.  It  meant  a  radical  change  in  the  emotional  life,  a 
change  as  well  in  the  structure  and  instinct  of  the  Herd. 

Every  household  had  a  shrine  or  shelf  to  hold  the  ancestral 
tablets.  These  were  small  rectangles  of  wood  mounted  upon  a  base, 
sometimes  elaborately  decorated.  When  a  babe  was  born,  a  tablet 
with  its  name  and  date  was  placed  upon  the  shelf.  When  a  person 
died  that  date  was  inscribed.  A  group  of  perhaps  fourteen  families, 
all  cousins  in  one  village,  would  have  an  ancestral  hall  with  a 
raised  platform  upon  which  would  be  arranged  the  tablets  for  five 
generations  for  that  is  the  contemporary  family  to  an  older  person. 
For  instance,  I  at  my  age  knew  my  parents  and  grandparents.  I 
know  my  own  brothers  and  sisters,  my  neices  and  ne  ph  ews  and 
their  children.  This  makes  five  generations  I  will  have  known  when  I 
die.  So  the  shrine  served  as  a  register  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
family,  just  as  in  past  years,  we  kept  these  statistics  in  a  family 
Bible  which  had  pages  for  just  such  a  record.  Along  the  side  walls 
of  an  ancestral  temple  were  cupboards  containing  the  past  records 
of  the  clan. 

When  the  parents  added  the  new  tablet  of  their  babe  to  its 
place  among  the  relatives,  and  knelt  and  bowed  before  the  altar, 
they  practised  what  may  be  called  "the  subordination  of  individual 
struggle  and  development  to  species  maintaining  ends. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  religion  because  religion  being 
an  aspect  of  life  is  a  mystery,  just  as  life  is  a  mystery.  In  Oberlin  we 
studied  the  philosophy  of  Harold  Hoffding,  a  Dane,  who  died  in 
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1931.  He  defined  religion  as  a  conservation  of  values.  And  this  def¬ 
inition  has  seemed  to  me  over  the  years  the  most  adequate.  Wor¬ 
ship  means  “worthy-ship.  What  is  most  worth  in  human  life?  The 
continuing  life  of  their  race  appeared  to  the  Chinese  as  the  greatest 
value.  They  placed  the  future  life  in  this  world  and  considered  the 
children  their  immortality.  Christians  also  believe  in  a  future  life  but 

they  place  it  in  a  world  after  death. 

While  the  Chinese  were  greatly  shocked  by  what  Jesus  said 
about  the  family,  the  Westerners  were  greatly  shocked  by  what 
Mencius  said  about  the  soldier:  “there  are  men  who  say — 4I  am 
skilled  at  marshalling  troops,  I  am  skillful  at  conducting  a  battle1 
They  are  great  criminals."  He  also  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
just  war.  Christians  were  horrified  to  find  the  soldier  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale,  while  the  scholar  and  farmer  were  placed 
highest.  In  my  first  year,  while  visiting  in  Tsinanfu,  I  was  taken  to 
an  Institute  and  a  Museum  which  had  been  established  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  soldier,  and  a  missionary  was  devoting  his  life  to  th.s 
task.  Many  times  we  foreigners  debated  whether  China  had  fought 
fewer  wars  than  had  Europe  and  America.  The  question  was  an¬ 
swered  for  me  when  one  of  my  laundrymen  pupils  took  me  to  an 
exhibit  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  which  was  showing  the 
armor  of  all  nations.  The  glass  case  alloted  to  China  was  empty  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  card  which  said:  “Evidently  because  of  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  soldier  was  held,  the  Chinese  created  no  armor. 

This  estimate  of  the  soldier  arose  from  the  belief  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  good.  Every  child  when  he  went  to  school  learned 
as  his  first  text  “the  nature  of  man  in  the  beginning  is  good,  but 
through  practises  they  diverge."  The  child  was  not  conceived  in  sin 
and  shapen  in  iniquity  as  the  Psalmist  asserts.  And  man  was  not  a 
savage  beast,  depraved  and  prone  to  evil  and  so  had  to  be  bossed 
by  force,  but  instead  loved  tranquility  and  peace.  He  fought  only  by 
necessity  and  preferred  his  farm  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Hence 
the  proverb,  “men  do  not  use  good  iron  to  make  nails  and  a  good 

son  does  not  become  a  soldier." 

Since  human  nature  can  diverge  from  goodness,  education  and 

proper  forms  of  conduct  are  necessary  to  form  good  habits.  This  led 
to  the  great  emphasis  upon  ceremonial  as  a  guide  to  deportment  by 
which  selfish  interests  are  restrained  and  altruistic  ones  are  devel¬ 
oped.  My  teacher,  telling  of  some  episode  he  had  read  in  the  paper, 
would  say  scornfully,  “do  everything  by  force,  just  like  the  Rus- 
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sians."  Bertrand  Russell  in  “The  Problem  of  China"  concludes  that 
the  Confucian  system  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  “a  whole 
nation  possessed  of  exquisite  manners  and  perfect  courtesy."  This 
courtesy  was  for  family  relationships  also  as  the  Kitchen  God  illus¬ 
trates.  He  was  an  eighth  century  hero  who  could  live  in  perfect 
peace  even  though  nine  generations  simultaneously  occupied  his 
courtyard  and  the  one  hundred  dogs  were  so  polite  that  they  waited 
for  one  another  at  the  meal. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  society  were  no  police,  almost 
no  army,  no  clergy,  no  orphanages,  no  old  folks  homes,  and  no 
millionaires.  A  man  could  not  amass  wealth  unless  he  escaped 
from  his  relatives  by  emigrating  overseas.  We  appeared  to  the 
Chinese  as  having  our  life  mostly  public,  whereas  Chinese  life  was 
mostly  private.  This  was  a  great  advantage  in  national  defense  for 
China  was  not  a  weak  country,  although  we  foreigners  said  so,  and 
our  converts  believed  so.  Because  the  family  structure  and  the  be¬ 
liefs  flowing  from  it  were  natural  and  not  artificial,  China  outlived 
all  other  cultures,  all  other  civilizations. 

Ivan  Chen  in  his  translation  of  “The  Book  of  Filial  Duty"  con¬ 
cludes:  “The  Chinese  give  respect  to  the  living  and  also  reverence 
the  dead.  It  is  from  the  past  that  they  have  tried  to  learn,  for  the 
past  is  a  pathway  which  the  feet  of  spirits  have  trodden  and  made 
luminous.  And,  moreover,  no  man  can  escape  from  his  ancestors, 
even  if  he  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  dwell  among 
strangers.  Over  the  heads  of  the  family  the  politician,  ancient  and 
modern,  looks  to  the  State.  But  China,  from  the  shelter  and  security 
of  h  er  myriad  bulwarks,  has  watched  the  sun  of  many  empires  rise 
and  set." 

The  points  of  contrast  between  Confucianism  and  Christianity 
naturally  developed  actual  conflict.  The  troops  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  sta¬ 
bled  their  horses  in  the  ancestral  temples  as  a  gesture  of  contempt 
toward  “the  spirit  of  the  family".  The  reformers  believed  that  only 
by  breaking  up  the  family  and  transferring  its  affection  to  the  State, 
could  they  form  a  State  on  the  Western  pattern.  Christianity  enjoined 
this  subtraction.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  verses  quoted 
from  the  New  Testament  are  not  “the  heart  of  the  gospel"  politically 
speaking. 

Mrs.  Sun  Yat  Sen  declared:  “Confucianism  cannot  help  us  solve 
our  problems.  It  has  lost  every  practical  value.  We  must  realize  how 
deeply  Confucian  influences  have  been  imbedded  in  our  art,  liter- 
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ature,  social  sciences  and  morals.  We  must  make  great  efforts  to  up¬ 
root  Confucian  ideas  out  of  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  thoughts" 
From  the  mission  schools,  bands  of  Christian  students  were 
sent  out  into  the  countryside  preaching  against  “old  family".  The 
Chinese  were  confused  by  this  opposition.  My  Ginling  students  often 
asked:  “Why  does  Christianity  show  such  antagonism  to  China's 
classic  past?"  I  can  think  of  many  reasons  but  perhaps  the  basic 
reason  lies  in  the  first  of  the  Ten  Commandments:  “Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me."  One  day  in  Peking  a  student  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  our  teacher  that  Christ  must  take  the  place  of  Confucius.  But 
the  teacher  kept  replying:  “Use  Jesus'  teaching  and  use  Confucius 
teaching  also,  that  is  the  good  way."  The  monotheistic  god  of  the 
student  was  a  jealous  god  while  the  teacher's  mind  had  a  poly¬ 
theistic  background.  All  religions  having  a  Semitic  base  are  intol¬ 
erant  and  this  includes  Communism.  Monotheistic  gods  are  jealous 
gods  and  they  are  war  gods.  Edgar  Snow  in  his  Battle  for  Asia 
saw  the  issue  correctly  —  the  Family  versus  the  Soldier.  He  writes: 
“China  could  have  had  no  army  at  all,  and  most  certainly  could 
have  had  no  revolution  without  demolishing  the  servitudes  imposed 

by  filial  piety." 

The  Pattern  of  Modern  Imperialism 
When  the  first  white  men  came  to  China  they  were  received  as 
friends  but  the  Portugese  and  Spanish  were  so  cruel  that  both  China 
and  Japan  closed  their  doors.  And  the  English,  French,  etc.  were 
likewise  excluded  when  they  came  later.  But  a  trade  sprang  up  of 
smuggling  opium  grown  from  the  poppy  in  India.  The  great  grand¬ 
father,  Delano,  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  made  a  fortune  in  this 
trade.  The  opium  took  valuable  silver  coin  out  of  China  as  well  as 
working  great  havoc  upon  the  persons  who  used  it.  After  many  ob¬ 
jections  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  which  were  unavail¬ 
ing,  on  June  3,  1839  the  Chinese  authorities  seized  20,000  chests  of 
opium  valued  at  not  less  than  nine  million  dollars  and  destroyed  it 
by  mixing  it  with  lime  and  salt  water  and  then  drawing  it  off  into 
the  sea.  War  followed  until  a  peace  treaty  in  1843  by  which  China 
agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  21  million  dollars,  open  several  ports 
to  foreign  trade,  ADMIT  OPIUM  and  allow  Christian  missionaries. 
The  Chinese  in  New  York  City  coming  for  the  most  part  from  the 
vicinity  of  Canton,  were  bitter  about  this  war.  The  defeated  remem¬ 
ber,  while  the  victorious  forget. 
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Whaf  happened  after  1840  illustrates  the  pattern  of  modern 
imperialism.  There  are  four  steps.  First  the  soldier  invades  the  ter- 
r.  ory  on  one  pretext  or  another  and  kills  off  the  people  until  they 
beg  for  mercy.  He  destroys  the  outer  defences  of  society.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  follows  and  seeks  to  replace  the  inner  framework  of  society 
by  Ins  own  type  of  social  cohesion.  Then  the  merchant  comes  and 
seeks  to  replace  the  native  merchandise  with  his  own  wares.  And 
fourthly  a  group  of  converts  made  by  the  missionaries  develops  by 
half  a  century  its  own  generals  and  puts  its  own  politicians  in  the 
government  chairs.  This  fourth  step  was  consummated  during  the 

years  between  my  leaving  China  in  1924  and  going  to  the  Park 
Avenue  church  in  1929. 

This  same  proceedure  began  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1898.  The  U.S. 
army  entered,  shot  the  lone  sentry  who  challenged  them.  His  grave 
with  white  marble  monument  had  fresh  flowers  at  its  base  every 
ay.  I  saw  it  several  times  while  staying  at  the  Guest  House  of  the 
Inter-American  university  at  San  German  in  1959.  Once  while  I 
waited  at  noon  for  the  cafeteria  to  open,  a  student  approached  me 
and  smiling  said,  "Soldier,  missionary,  capitalist."  and  then  walked 
on.  The  young  man  did  not  mention  the  fourth  step  which  was  al¬ 
ready  ,n  progress,  for  our  tourist  group  had  been  in  the  Senate 
am  er  at  San  Juan,  guests  of  the  Protestant  senator,  the  fruit  of 
Protestant  missions  in  the  island  after  1898.  The  majority  of  the  leg- 
islators  in  Puerto  Rico  were  still  Catholic. 


The  YMCA  Government  of  China 
The  laundrymen  in  New  York  City  in  1929  were  not  all  of  the 
same  mind.  One  older  man,  a  Christian,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  government.  He  told  me  I  must  not  criticise  the  new  government 
for  it  was  the  best  government  China  had  ever  had.  Others  said: 

We  have  had  no  peace  since  Sun  Yat  Sen."  When  Sun's  book  “The 
Three  Principles  of  the  People"  came  out,  I  happened  to  say  to  the 
class,  "The  beginning  of  this  book  is  something  like  the  Gospel  of 
John."  One  of  the  new  arrivals  corrected  me.  “No",  he  said,  “I  read 
here  in  the  Bible  Jesus  says  ‘blessed  are  the  merciful'.  That  is  like 
Confucius,  he  also  had  the  mercy.  But  in  Sun  Yat  Sen  there  is  no 
mercy."  I  felt  rebuked  for  a  simple  man  had  made  a  profound  crit¬ 
icism.  “That  is  true,"  I  replied,  “Sun's  book  is  modern  nationalism, 
and  in  nationalism  the  world  over,  there  is  no  mercy." 

These  men  often  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  their  family 
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system  and  their  faces  became  very  sober  as  they  faced  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  they  would  have  to  give  it  up.  They  were  mourners  at  the 
death  of  a  civilization.  The  new  government  had  prohibited  the  cus¬ 
tomary  spring  and  autumn  ceremonies  at  the  Confucian  temples 
and  these  temples  were  to  be  converted  into  schools.  The  teaching 
of  the  classics  was  prohibited  in  ail  schools  and  colleges.  Literary 
and  metropolitan  attacks  were  made  upon  the  family  which  outside 
the  cities  and  the  educated  group  had  kept  wonderfully  intact.  It 
said  that  China,  instead  of  wasting  energy  in  conserving  her  own 
culture,  should  adopt  Western  civilization  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
lent  and  at  the  fullest  possible  speed.  Very  few  advocated  that  the 
way  of  the  West  was  a  blind  alley.  For  the  most  part  the  leaders 
stressed  the  necessity  for  a  quick  modernization  of  the  nation. 

After  the  ousting  of  the  Communists  and  the  Mohammedans 
from  the  party  in  power,  the  leading  Christian  general  was  Feng  Yu 
Hsiang.  This  war  came  in  1930.  When  Chiang  was  fighting  Feng  in 
Shantung  province  and  slowly  pushing  Feng  northward  in  retreat, 
Feng  had  attacked  Chu  Fu,  the  birthplace,  home  town  and  burial 
place  of  Confucius  which  I  had  visited.  Here  stood  the  grandest 
Zonfucian  temple  in  China.  Chiang's  troops  had  placed  machine 
guns  on  top  of  one  of  the  pavilions  of  this  temple.  General  Feng 
shelled  the  temple  but  was  not  able  to  dislodge  the  defenders.  The 
spectacle  of  the  two  Christian  generals  fighting  over  the  most  sacred 
place  in  the  country  greatly  shocked  the  Chinese.  They  said  Feng 
and  Chiang  must  have  agreed  on  this  gesture  of  contempt  for  the 
lative  ideal  for  there  was  plenty  of  room  elsewhere  for  them  to  test 
sach  other's  strength.  It  was  as  if  the  allies  in  the  Second  World 
War,  fighting  the  Germans  in  Italy,  had  shelled  St.  Peter's.  No  bar¬ 
barian  horde  in  China's  past  had  commited  such  an  atrocity.  The 
Chinese  said  that  in  this  war  General  Chiang  was  rescued  only  by 
Fresh  financial  support  from  the  U.S.A. 

In  1931  General  Chiang  continued  to  undermine  Confucianism 
by  confiscating  as  rubbish  the  Confucian  temple  in  his  ancestral  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  coast  of  Chekiang  about  thirty  miles  from  Ningpo.  He 
fore  down  the  temple  to  build  a  residence  for  himself  in  the  beauty 
spot  of  the  village.  One  is  reminded  of  Jesus'  words:  uYe  compass 
land  and  sea  to  make  one  proselyte  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make 
him  two  fold  more  a  child  of  hell  than  yourselves." 

A  champion  of  the  old  civilization,  Japan,  flurried  with  military 
night  in  the  summer  of  1931  into  Manchuria  ousting  the  YMCA 
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governor  Chang  Hsueh  Liang,  and  placing  in  his  stead,  the  Manchu 
prince,  the  former  boy  emperor  with  the  most  distinguished  Confuc- 
ian  scholar  as  prime  minister.  When  Japan  entered  Mukden,  the 
capital  of  Manchuria,  it  was  already  under  bombardment  from  a 
YMCA  evangelist,  Sherwood  Eddy.  From  Mukden  Eddy  journeyed 
through  twenty  other  cities  preaching  ‘‘only  Christ  can  save  a  coun¬ 
try  battered  on  one  side  by  Russia  and  on  the  other  side  by  Japan. 
Only  two  forces  are  strong  enough  to  unite  China  today,  Christianity 
and  Communism.  Nothing  in  your  classic  past  can  save  your  coun¬ 
try/'  Eddy  reported  this  journey  at  the  1932  Commencement  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

In  New  York  city  at  this  time  I  heard  no  Chinese  express  a  wish 
to  fight  Japan  and  when  Chiang  declared  war  on  Japan,  they 
laughed  and  said  he  would  fight  as  long  as  he  got  the  money  from 
America  and  when  he  didn't  get  the  money  he  wouldn't  fight.  Yet 
after  the  war  actually  began,  it  made  them  feel  sick  to  read  the 
newspapers,  and  the  attendance  at  the  Christian  Sunday  School  de¬ 
clined  reaching  the  lowest  point  in  its  history  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  population  in  the  Metropolitan  area  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Although  placards  urging  the  population  to 
resist  Japanese  aggression  were  to  be  seen  in  every  laundry  win¬ 
dow,  no  one,  even  with  military  training  went,  to  my  knowledge, 
from  New  York  to  fight  the  Japanese.  Instead  every  family  received 
one  or  more  youngsters  of  potential  military  age.  I  was  told  that  the 
policy  of  recruiting  boys  of  fourteen  for  the  army  was  unpopular. 

In  the  summer  when  the  church  closed  for  vacation,  those  men 
who  wished  to  do  so  came  to  my  house  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
paid  me  the  same  fee  which  they  would  have  paid  to  the  church. 
This  was  a  much  more  informal  gathering  and  as  I  listened  to  the 
talk  (Chinese  are  very  talkative  and  laugh  a  great  deal)  I  realize 
that  Americans  are  more  bitter  toward  the  Japanese  than  are  the 
Chinese.  When  I  ask  why  the  Japanese  must  bomb  women  and 
children,  I  am  rebuked  by  the  reply  that  the  Japanese  are  trying  to 
stop  the  flow  of  munitions  into  China  and  are  not  primarily  intend¬ 
ing  to  bomb  civilians.  I  hear  it  said  in  the  Chinese  speech,  “Ameri¬ 
can  money  uses  Chinese  men  to  fight  the  Japanese." 

Although  posters  urging  the  families  to  contribute  to  fight  Jap¬ 
anese  aggression  were  very  much  in  evidence,  the  contiibutions 
were  not  always  voluntary.  If  a  man  could  not  contribute,  he  must 
borrow  the  money  and  he  was  threatened  with  physical  violence  if 
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he  did  not  pay.  This  threat  had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  various 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  reminded  me  of  the  year  1918 
when  I  was  traveling  in  Iowa  where  the  social  pressure  was  very 
tight.  A  farmer  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  had  to 
borrow  the  money  at  six  percent  to  buy  bonds  paying  two  percent. 

In  both  cases  if  the  contributor  protested,  “they  talk  as  if  they  would 
kill  you."  I  hear  it  said:  “Japan  and  China  are  the  only  yellow  peo-  ' 
pie  in  this  world.  It  is  wrong  for  them  to  fight.  They  should  be  like 
brothers.  Together  with  the  Japanese  we  have  got  something."  and 
again  “you  cannot  make  a  country  strong  by  war,  you  make  a 
country  strong  by  peace." 

After  general  Chiang's  government  made  Chungking  in  west 
China  its  capital,  there  was  fear  that  its  province  of  Szechuan  in 
which  the  city  was  located,  would  be  made  part  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  because  the  new  Burma  road  joined  it  to  Burma  which  was  a 
British  colony.  I  was  told  “England  wanted  this  war  between  China 
and  Japan  so  she  could  sell  munitions  to  both  sides  and  make  much 
money."  I  was  acquainted  with  a  Chinese  who  was  a  chauffeur.  He 
was  tall  and  broad  shouldered.  He  said  he  had  been  a  student  in 
the  Whampoa  Military  Academy  under  General  Chiang.  He  learned 
bayonet  practise  and  mechanics.  He  was  enthusiastic  over  radio  and 
kept  my  radio  in  repair.  He  could  also  repair  a  car.  He  said  every¬ 
body  in  south  China  wanted  to  fight  the  Japanese  and  every  time 
he  came  into  my  living  room,  he  turned  the  faces  of  my  Japanese 
prints  to  the  wall,  saying  “that  Japanese,  he  is  too  smart."  But  very 
obviously  he  was  not  fighting  the  Japanese.  He  complained  that  the 
American  newspapers  knew  nothing  true  about  China.  But  one  day 
he  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  N.Y.  Daily  News  for  Jan.  16,  1939, 
whose  editorial  said  that  the  U.S.A.  was  carrying  on  an  undeclared 
war  upon  Japan:  “That  such  war  is  now  going  on,  and  that  Great 
Britain  is  now  in  this  same  war  on  our  side,  we  have  no  doubt.  The 
chief  weapon  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  using 
up  to  now  in  this  conflict  with  Japan  is  the  Chinese  government  of 
Generalissimo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai  Shek  ...  as  part  of  Britain's 
contribution  to  this  undeclared  war,  there  is  now  the  new  munitions 
route  between  Rangoon  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Yunnan  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  China.  Chinese  labor  has  just  finished  a  1,400  mile  strip 
which  this  connection  lacked  ...  A  joint  American-British  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  undeclared  war  was  made  in  the  form  of  recent  loans 
by  both  countries  to  the  Chinese." 
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These  loans  were  made  to  a  coalition  of  Christians,  Commu¬ 
nists  and  Mohammedans,  for  the  war  had  brought  all  the  dissidents 
together.  The  generals  of  these  three  groups  were  now  brothers  in 
arms  against  the  Japanese.  The  weakness  of  our  stake  in  China  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  allies  represented  edge  groups.  We  were 
playing  minorities  against  the  majority  and  this  had  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  November  1938  I  wrote  Bertrand  Russell  that  I  believed  the 
Chinese  preferred  the  Japanese  to  the  Christians  and  that  this  ex¬ 
plained  the  continued  news  of  Japanese  victories.  The  Japanese  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fighting  for  the  native  ideals  whereas  Chiang  Kai  Shek 
was  fighting  for  foreign  ideals  which  amounted  to  a  Christianization 
and  Americanization  of  his  people.  Many  Americans  would  say  that 
any  amount  of  bloodshed  would  be  justified  if  the  Chinese  thereby 
could  be  made  Christian.  And  the  average  churchman  did  say 
"From  all  I've  heard  tell,  the  native  ideals  ought  to  be  thrown 
away."  Hence  the  American  was  solidly  behind  General  Chiang  and 
said  "there  is  only  one  side  to  the  question." 

During  the  twelve  years  from  1928  to  1940  the  tide  of  migra¬ 
tion  had  been  from  China  to  the  United  States.  But  after  the  New 
Year  in  1940  the  tide  began  to  turn.  For  instance  during  the  previous 
summer  the  brother  of  one  of  my  best  known  pupils  who  kept  a 
restaurant  in  Baltimore  had  decided  on  account  of  age  and  ill  health 
to  retire,  not  to  China  but  to  Burma  where  the  relatives  were.  He  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  return  to  China  proper  until 
the  war  was  over.  He  sailed  on  the  Queen  Mary  for  Southhampton 
where  he  took  an  airplane  for  Burma.  The  trip  was  to  cost  him  $650 
and  be  over  in  two  weeks  at  the  most.  What  was  my  surprise  to 
learn  early  in  1940  that  this  retired  business  man  had  left  Burma 
and  was  at  home  again  in  China. 

Easter  1940  was  marked  by  two  events — the  Sunday  School 
had  a  baptism  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  and  one  of  the  families 
planned  to  return  to  China  with  a  son  of  military  age,  for  a  year's 
visit.  Also  I  found  that  the  monthly  tax  of  five  dollars  which  every 
man  was  paying  toward  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  being  paid 
no  longer  in  1940.  But,  I  was  told,  it  might  become  necessary  to  pay 
it  again  some  time  in  the  future.  This  did  not  mean  that  Chiang  Kai 
Shek  had  won,  it  meant  the  opposite.  This  turning  point  coincided 
with  the  new  regime  in  Nanking  headed  by  Wang  Ching  Wei  which 
the  Japanese  recognized.  One  laundryman  said  to  me:  “Wang 
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Ching  Wei  O.K.,  he  shot  seven  times,  French  doctor  make  him  well." 
Others  thought  the  Japanese  picked  out  better  men  to  run  things  in 
north  China  than  had  been  there  in  a  long  time. 

In  March  1943  Madame  Chiang  Kai  Shek  addressed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress.  Afterward  she  was  to  come  to  New  York  and  speak 
to  the  Chinese  of  the  city  and  her  speech  was  to  be  broadcast  by 
short  wave  to  China,  and  then  the  broadcast  was  cancelled,  for  the 
reason  that  her  Carnegie  Hall  speech  was  only  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  in  America  and  would  not  be  of  particular  use¬ 
fulness  in  China. 

However  I  was  curious.  The  Chinese  embassy  in  Washington 
maintained  offices  in  New  York.  So  I  asked  a  man  I  thought  would 
know  the  situation.  He  said,  “Oh  she  couldn't  speak  to  China,  her 
Mandarin  is  shocking.  You  know  those  Soong  girls  were  brought  up 
in  America  from  childhood  and  when  they  returned  to  Shanghai 
they  could  speak  no  Chinese.  She  learned  the  Shanghai  dialect.  Her 
husband  is  from  Chekiang,  the  Shanghai  area,  and  so  he  speaks  the 
Shanghai  dialect.  He  speaks  Mandarin  because  he  had  needed  if."  • 

“But  she  is  the  First  Lady,"  I  expostulated,  “surely  she  would 
learn  Mandarin." 

“No  need,"  he  replied,  “she  has  American  adviser,  British  ad¬ 
viser,  she  talks  to  them.  She  is  the  interpreter  for  them  to  her  hus¬ 
band."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Chinese  think  she  is  the  boss  of 
her  husband  for  he  does  just  what  she  says.  “The  government  is  too 
much  the  private  preserve  of  the  Soong  family.  She  is  not  popular 
in  China  and  the  air  corp  resents  her  headship  of  it.  Petticoat  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  is  our  weakness,  we  have  had  it  before  in  history." 

At  the  Sunday  School  many  were  pleased  that  the  United  States 
Congress  had  invited  her  to  speak.  They  said  “England  would  not 
have  let  the  Madame  speak  in  Parliment.  England  is  just  as  bad  as 
Japan,  all  time  want  to  boss." 

After  new  arrivals  from  China  had  been  pupils  for  two  or  three 
years  they  often  “graduated"  to  the  church  in  Chinatown  which  of¬ 
fered  a  service  in  their  own  language.  During  the  war  no  new  im¬ 
migration  came  from  China  the  attendance  dwindled  and  I  was  no 
longer  needed.  But  I  was  told  by  a  Chinese  when  the  Communists 
took  over  that  if  they  had  not  done  so,  other  groups  would  have 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chiang  Kai  Shek  government  to  For¬ 
mosa,  so  great  had  been  the  suffering  during  this  regime. 

The  Communists  continued  the  ban  on  the  family  structure. 
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Hugh  Hubbard  who  with  his  wife  and  Alice  Huggins  were  the  last 
of  our  Congregational  missionaries  to  leave  north  China  wrote  in 
the  Advance  for  April  15th,  1953  that  "on  Confucius  and  his  teach¬ 
ings  the  Communists  have  declared  all  out  war.  His  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine  of  Filial  Piety  has  been  the  basis  of  morality  for  centuries  and 
has  made  the  family  the  basic  social  unit.  All  this  runs  counter  to  the 
Communists  doctrine  .  .  .  and  the  Communists  have  met  it  head 
on."  Miss  Huggins  told  how  the  leaves  torn  from  the  classic  books 
were  used  to  wrap  vegetables  in  the  market. 

And  so  all  the  Europeon  nations  including  Russia  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  in  destroying  Confucianism.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  in  our  own  day  another  defeat  of  a  pagan  civilization  by 
Christianity.  The  first  conflict  came  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  and  has 
been  vividly  portrayed  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  the  novel  Hypatia. 
The  ruin  of  the  American  Indian  in  the  19th  century  has  been  told 

by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  Ramona.  We  all  found  a  beautiful  thing 

in  the  Chinese  civilization  and  we  all  united  to  destroy  it. 

Just  how  wonderful  that  civilization  was  could  be  measured  by 
the  testimony  of  Legislative  Committee  on  children's  court  jurisdic¬ 
tion  made  in  the  summer  of  1938  which  showed  that  the  Chinese 
population  in  New  York  City  which  was  estimated  at  30,000,  had 
the  lowest  percentage  of  delinquency  of  all  racial  and  sectional 
groups.  The  newspapers  made  a  great  point  of  this  report.  An  ed¬ 
itorial  was  headed  "The  Heathen  Chinese  is  Peculiar"  and  it  began 
with  the  words  ‘'Confucius  Wins  Again".  A  survey  showed  that  in 
all  the  various  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  in  the  city,  there  was 

no  Far  Eastern  patient.  I  interviewed  a  psychiatrist  who  asked  me 

many  questions  about  the  home  life  of  the  Chinese.  When  I  told  him 
about  the  students  sent  into  the  countryside  to  preach  against  the 
family,  he  said  that  was  a  very  short  sighted  policy.  The  family 
system  must  have  given  the  child  love-  and  security  because  the 
Chinese  do  not  have  the  neuroses  as  we  do.  The  worship  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  would  have  a  therapeutic  effect  in  keeping  the  child  from  re¬ 
jecting  the  pattern  of  his  inheritance.  He  told  me  it  is  this  rejection 
of  the  inherited  pattern  which  often  accompanies  insanity.  And  this 
is  why  Jews  suffer  so  much  from  mental  illness.  He  told  me  un 
American  might  better  marry  a  Chinese  rather  than  a  Jew  for  this 
reason.  Every  person  should  realize  that  his  family  line  has  some¬ 
thing  unique  and  valuable  to  offer  to  the  world  and  that  every  other 
ancestral  line  offers  exactly  as  much  as  his  lineage  does. 
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The  material  in  this  Chapter  VIII  is  taken  from  my  book  on 
China  that  has  never  found  a  publisher.  Bertrand  Russell's  preface 
(omitting  the  laudatory  remarks  about  the  author)  sums  up  what 
happened  during  our  lifetime  in  China:  “In  view  of  the  aggression 
of  Western  nations,  the  Chinese  who  were  in  many  respects  more 
civilized  than  ourselves  and  at  a  higher  ethical  level,  were  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  developing  a  policy  with  more  military  efficacy 
than  could  be  derived  from  the  Confucian  teaching.  Social  life  in 
Old  China  was  based  upon  the  family.  Sun  Yat  Sen  justly  perceived 
that  if  China  was  to  resist  successfully  the  onslaughts  of  military 
nations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute  the  state  for  the  family; 
and  patriotism  for  filial  piety  —  in  a  word,  the  Chinese  had  to 
choose  whether  they  would  die  as  saints  or  live  as  sinners.  Under 
Christian  influence  they  chose  the  latter  alternative. 

“Assuming  the  nationalist  (Chiang  Kai  Shek)  government  to  be 
successful,  the  outcome  must  be  to  add  another  and  very  important 
member  to  the  ruthless  militaristic  governments  which  compete  in 
everything  except  the  destruction  of  civilization  on  which  task  alone 
they  are  prepared  to  cooperate.  All  the  intellect,  all  the  heroism,  all 
the  martyrdoms,  and  agonizing  disillusionments  of  Chinese  history 
since  1911,  will  have  lead  up  only  to  this:  to  create  a  new  force  for 
evil  and  a  new  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  history  of 
Japan  should  have  taught  the  West  caution.  But  Western  civilization 
with  all  its  intelligence  is  as  blind  in  its  operation  as  an  avalanche, 
and  must  take  its  course  to  what  dire  conclusion,  I  dare  not  guess. 

This  preface  was  taken  down  by  me  in  the  parlor  of  the  May¬ 
flower  hotel  in  Akron,  Ohio  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  1st,  1931  as  Mr. 
Russell  paced  the  floor,  smoking  his  pipe.  Then  he  signed  it  and  we 
went  to  the  railroad  station;  he  to  go  to  another  lecturing  appoint¬ 
ment  and  I  to  return  to  Oberlin. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Corning,  N.  Y.  Leader  carried  my  word  about  our  policy  in 
Indo-China  May  15,  1962. 

Recently  the  Corning  Leader  carried  the  news  of  a  plan  to  rain 
concussion  bombs  on  the  Viet  Nam  jungle  which  would  burst  the 
ear  drums  of  the  guerrillas.  “The  planes  would  be  loaded  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  charges  and  would  pattern  bomb  the  jungles."  This  news 
made  me  feel  sick  for  these  bombs  would  also  burst  the  ear  drums 
of  every  woman  and  child  living  there.  Is  this  the  way  for  Americans 
to  “win  friends  and  influence  people?". 
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I  came  to  Hornby  from  working  with  the  Chinese  in  New  York 
City  and  preceding  that  I  had  four  years  in  China.  The  families  were 
fascinated  by  maps.  A  man  would  put  his  finger  on  the  map  of 
southeast  Asia  and  ask:  “Why  should  that  be  French?"  It  was 
French  because  first  of  all  a  French  Bishop  equipped  two  ships  with 
men  and  war  materials  and  placed  a  King  upon  the  throne.  The 
natives  fought  France  for  a  century  and  finally  got  rid  of  it  only  to 
find  us  on  their  necks. 

We  Americans  find  fault  with  President  Diem  but  really  his 
only  fault  is  to  be  the  collaborator:  he  is  “our  Baby".  When  a  leader 
is  known  to  have  foreign  support,  he  loses  the  consent  of  his  own 
people.  To  have  the  “consent  of  the  governed"  is  not  only  an  ideal, 
it  is  a  hard  and  necessary  political  fact.  This  was  the  trouble  with 
Chiang  Kai  Shek  when  he  became  known  as  “the  foreigner's  man", 
and  he  has  cost  us  billions  of  dollars.  Viet  Nam  has  already  cost  us 
two  billion.  This  desire  to  rule  a  people  of  another  race,  language 
and  custom  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  self  gratification.  It  ex¬ 
hausted  France,  it  will  exhaust  us. 

In  the  past  the  Vietnamese,  like  the  northern  Chinese,  were 
Confucian  which  is  a  teaching  based  upon  the  family,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  some  respects,  more  civilized  than  ourselves.  They  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  order  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  Christian  nations, 
they  must  develope  a  political  framework  with  more  military  effic¬ 
iency  than  can  be  derived  from  the  Confucian  teaching.  They  are 
now  trying  to  substitute  the  State  for  the  Family.  They  make  them¬ 
selves  like  us  in  order  to  defeat  us. 

Colonialism  is  a  form  of  slavery.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  on  that  subject,  “indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  re¬ 
flect  that  God  is  just,  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever." 
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